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- By William Allan 
DETROIT — Gangl 


and’s sordid ticus with] 


auto employers to prevent unionization received 
an airing here at sessions of the U.S. Senate Crime 


Commission hearings. 


While Harry Bennett, former head of the Ford Service 
Department, got the headlines, the story of how hoodlums 


broke strikes at the Detroit Stove 
Company here and got a $60,000 
a year payoff, was played down 
in the press. 

Also brought out was the story 
of how the Briggs Mfg. Co. gave 
its scrap iron concession to mob- 
sters who raked in $101, 000 a 
year and how labor “troubles” 
ceased after that. 

* 

WHILE JOHN S. BUGAS, for- 
mer FBI chief in Detroit and now 
vice. president of the Ford Motor 
Co., was willing to talk to inves- 
tigators for the Crime Commission. 
behind locked doors, he was in 
Florida when the public hearings 
were held and sent a flunkey. 

It had been announced previ- 
ously that he would testify the day 
‘after Bennett had “told all” that 
he knew of gangsters and his con- 
nections with them when he head- 
ed up the Ford Service Dept. In- 
stead Bugas went fishing in the 
South Atlantic. 

Thus when Bennett denied that 
he knew anything about Joe 
Adonis, Eastern racketeer being 
given the haulaway contract for 
Ford cars at the Edgewater, N. J. 
Ford plant, Bugas, who originally 
complained the company couldn't 
shake off Adonis, was not present 
to tell the committee why. 


Neither was he there to answer 
why seven years after Bennett left 
Ford's, Adonis still had the con- 
tract. The committee made no 
mention either of the 26 hoodlums 
still under indictment for stealing 
parts out of Ford plants who were 
arrested by Bugas’ FBI operators 
but never brought to trial, even 


though the pinch took place in 
1942, 

Two years later Bugas went to 
work for Ford as Bennett's as- 
sistant. Two years after that Ben- 
nett was fired “and Bugas_ took 


Over. 
* 


ther, who spends a-:large portion 
‘of his time before Senate commit- 
tees, strangely enough did not ap- 
pear before this Senate sub-com- 
mittee. Reuther has refused to 
talk to Detroit police on the mur- 
derous shotgun assaults on him- 
self and his brother Victor, defin- 
itely leaving the impression that 
he has no confidence they 
find the assailants. 

The two mentions of the Reu-| 
ther shootings came when Gov. 
Mennen Williams intimated that 
it flowed out of an organized con- 
spiracy and when UAW Secre- 
tary Treasurer Emil Mazey 
“hoped” the committee would 
find the assailants. 

None of the gansters who took 
the stand were asked what they 
knew of the Reuther shooting. 
Neither was the FBI which is re- 
ported working on the case for 
the last year. 

Two private investigators, He- 
ber Blankenhorn and Ralph Win- 
stead, hired by Reuther more than 
a year ago to investigate who shot 
at him and Victor, were not call- 
ed to the stand. They are under- 
stood to have completed their in- 
vestigations and handed their re- 
port to Reuther. 

(See Autotown Alley for more 
news of the Kefauver hearing). 


Need 750 More Subs 
To Meet Feb. 25 Goal 


DETROIT.—"Every Day Is Sub Day’ is the slogan in 
Michigan as The Worker readers and builders rally to bring 


in 750 more subs by Feb. 25. 


Already 250 subs, or 25 per- 


_cent of Michigan's goal of 1,000 


subs have come in. 

Sunday, Feb. 18, at 10 a.m. 
at the Jewish Cultural: Centre, 
2705 Joy Road, a breakfast will 
be held for the subgetters before 
they go canvassing for renewals 
and new subs. 
~ Mabel Mitchel, The Worker cir- 
culation manager, ‘appealed to all 
readers and builders to devote at 
least one hour a day to getting a 
sub from a friend, shopmate or 
neighbor. She asked that 900 
readers turn out for this Sunday 
morning's canvassing. 

Special efforts are being made 
this week by Dearborn builders 
to obtain 200 subs. Western 


_ Michigan is seeking 40 more. Flint 


SPS os i am MS SF ge a bh ng ale 4 
RSH Se ote ll 
ed ze : : e 


_ has sent in seven subs with 63 more 


looked for by Feb. 25. 

Around the: 12th, 14th, Linwood 
streets area in Detroit, only eight 
subs were obtained — all be one 
reader. The Worker readers there 
have a goal of 50 subs. 


FOSTER BOOK FOR 


TOP SUB-GETTERS 


The nine highest sub getters 
by Feb. 24 will be awarded a 
free copy of William Z. Foster’s 
new book”, History of the Amer- 
ica's” The awards will be given 
at the Foster Birthday ball, Sat. 
night, Feb. 24, at the Jewish 


Cultural Center, 2705 Joy Road. 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, long 
time co-worker of Foster, will 
| make the awards. 


|Win Brewery Strike 


PITTSBURGH (FP).—Ending a 
ene-week strike that threatened a 
beer shortage, the United Brewery 
Workers (CIO) voted to return to 
work at three local breweries. Two 
thousand strikers will get a 15 


cent hourly pay increase and 6 
cents an hour in pensions, subject 


to approval by the Wage Stabiliza- 
[tion Board. * 
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FORD ELECTION 
NEARS AS 30,000 


FACE LAYOFFS 


DEARBORN—While the membership of the CIO Auto Workers Union at the Ford 
Rouge plant prepares to elect new officers, the company flagrantly injects itself into the 
elections trying to insure the re-election of incumbent president Carl Stellato. 


ASK CITY COUNCIL PROBE 
OF POLICE BRUTALITY 


DETROIT.—The Citizens Committee Against Police Brutality 
will demand public hearings before the Common Council. on in- 
creased police terror against~ Negroes. 

The decision came at a meeting at Calvary Baptist Church 
after Mayor Cobo refused to answer a request that he intervene 
to stop the reign of terror against Negroes and other citizens. 

The Committee which is headed by the noted Negro pastor, 
Rev. Charles A. Hill, is composed of representatives of churches, 
labor unions, civic and fraternal organizations. 

Citing that police terror had reached an all time high against 
Negro people in Detroit, the Committee determined that bringing 
the issue before the public through open hearings is the next step. 


The company announces layoffs; ¢ 
reaching up to 30,000,, the ma- 


jority of which will be at the 
-65,000 member Rouge plant. By 
the time of the primary elections, 


of the working force will be unem- 
ployed. Thus, the company hopes 
to have the largest section of work- 
ers who oppose Stellato away from 
the plant. Those scheduled for 
layoffs will be. ones with the least 
seniority. 

It is among these workers that 
Stellato is most disliked. The 
World War II veterans, strongest 
advocates of peace in the plant, 
violently oppose Stellato's warmon- 
gering proposal that everyone be 
drafted including 4Fs and those! 
with deferments. 


Workers with little seniroty have 


Feb. 20, the possibility is that half] 


watched the do-nothing policy of 
Stellato in protecting their jobs 
from the layoff war production 
policy. Not a single move has 


guarantee increased Unemploy- 
ment Compensation and supple- 
mentary relief for those idle or 
about to be laid off for the entire 
period of unemployment. 


Rather the workers have seen 
red-baiting “trials” of shop. leaders 
on the csharge they were “subser- 
vient’ to the Communist Party. 
These same shop leaders, Dave 
Moore, Axle; Ed Lock, Plastic: 
Nelson Davis, Foundry; Paul Boa- 
tin and John Gallo, Motor, lead 
fights against speedup, against the 
companys runaway shop which 
‘will mean some 80, 000. Rouge 


been made by Stellato to force’ 
State and City governments to) 


Workers losing their jobs entirely. 


Stellato initiated the “trials” 
months ago. He has filled the 
pages of Ford Facts with pages of 
red-baiting, double talk and empty 
promises. This is how he is putting 
the “guts” back in Local 600. As 
the elections begin Stellato preens 
himself before the Ford workers as 
the “fighter” against speedup. This 
is giving the Ford workers a great 
belly laugh as they see speedup 
being fought only by the shop 
leaders and their supporters not 
Stellato. 


Three slates are now in the 
field. The progressive slate is 
headed by Joe Hogan, well-known 
progressive from the Gear and 
Axle Building running for presi- 
dent. On the slate with Hogan is 
incumbent Pat Rice for vice presi- 
dent; Virgil Lacey for financial sec- 


‘Turner; 


| Grant, 


Arms; recording secretary, Carl 
three-year trustee, Clar- 
ence Saunders and Hum Orsatti for 


guide. 


Tommy Thonipson, candidate 
for president has Pat Rice for vice- 
president; Joe Mifsud, financial 
secretary; Joseph Crenshaw, rec- 
ording secretary; Andy Dewar, ser- 
geatn-at-arms; J. Grasty, guide, 
and Neil Coughlin, trustee. 

Stellato heads a ticket of Jim 
Rooney, vice-president; William 
Hood, recording secretary; W. G. 
financial secretary; Joe 
River, guide, Adam Klemkowski, 
sergeant-at-arms and Bill Shuford 
for trustee. 


Seventy delegates will be also 
elected tot he UAW convention, 
April 1, in Cleveland. Building 
chairman and officers election will 


retary; Andy Dewar, Sergeant-at-' also be on the ballot. 
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POLAND ST ARTS TO CUT PRICES fe 


BEGINNING JANUARY ist, 1951, THE FOLLOWING REDUCTIONS TOOK PLACE <¥ 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1951 _ 


CONSUMER GOODS: 


Poland Cutis Prices on Consumer Goods: 
6-Year Plan Aims at 40 Pereent Wage Boost 


WARSAW.—Liiting real wages 
to a point 40 percent above the 
1949 level is one of the targets of 
the Six Year Plan for rapid indus- 
trialization of Poland. 

At the time the Plan went into 
effect in January, 1950, Polish pur- 
chasing power was spurred by a 
- general wage inc of 5 percent. 
Successes in meeting high produc- 
tion goals; m lowering production 
costs and raising labor preductivity 
were followed last fall by a deci- 

sion to return the Polish zloty to 
~ gold and to stabilize the national 
currency. : 


Now a third step has been taken. 


| The-cut in prices>will be fol- 


improve living standards. 

Effective Jan. 1, 1951 prices for 
a list of consumer goods and for 
jan. extensive group of industrial 
‘goods were ordered reduced from 
5 to 37 percent by decision of 
the country’s Council of Ministers. 
The action took on special sig- 
'nificanee in the light of the reverse 
trend in many other countries, 
where prices rose under inflation- 
ary pressures. 


lowed by further similar develop- 


FC a River of Gold 
For Truman Cronies 


By Rob F. Hall 


-WASHINGTON.—President Truman has reappointed all five directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, including three who last week were charged by a Senate 
subcommittee with lending public funds under conditions of “favoritism and influence.” At 


his press conference the President 
dismissed the charges as purely 
political and has described the 
report of the subcommittee as 
asinine. : 

_Undoubiedly polities played a 
Jarge part in the subcommittee 


State Commission for Economic) 


as part of the Jong-range plan to, a 
| planning. 3 


‘requisites in a new and greater 
t rsanig it was indicated by Euge-|national effort to secure further 
niusz. Szyr, vice-chairman of the! reductions, 


- 


- 


“The reduction of prices of con-| 
sumer goods cn the present limited 
scale is a start in a policy ... pro- 


vided for in the Six Year Plan and, 


made possible. by the currency re- 
form, Mr. Szyr said. : 
News of the price. cuts was 
greeted with enthusiasm in meet- 
ings held in dozens of cities. From 
such meetings came pledges of 
added production, lowered costs, 
and savings of materials as _pre- 


decision to probe RFC. The con- ° 


clusions set forth in the report, 
however, are very mild compared 


to the sensational facts on which 
the conclusions were based. The } 


jacts point up the existence in 
RFC of a scandalous situation re- 
sembling the Tea Pot Dome af- 
fair which rocked the Harding 
Adminisiration. 

But from this evil smelling mess, 
the subcommittee headed by Sen. 
William Fullbright (D. Ark.) has 
simply concluded that there has 


been “improper use of RFC’s au-_ 


thority im response te influences 
which in themselves may be per- 
fectly proper.” 


THE AVERAGE CITIZEN 
knowing even the bare facts of 
the report will draw far more bas- 
ic conclusions, It is true that RFC 
is a relatively unimportant agency. 
In- these days of hundreds of. bil- 
lion dollar spending, this agency 
has been operating with a paltry 
$1.5. billion which _ theoretically 
it lends to small corporations 
which cannot get capital from pri- 
vate banks. } 

The point, however, is that if 
Harry Triiman is the kind of man 
who turns over $1.5 billion of the 
peoples money to a clique of poli- 
tical cronies to distribute to their 
political cronies, what will he. do 
with the $150 billion he hopes 
‘to spend in the next 18 months. 

A large part of that, of course, 
will go to U.S. Steel, General 
Motors, General Electric, Alcoa, 
Standard Oil and all the other 
big corporations who so complete- 
ly dominate the government they 
a not need “favoritism and in- 
fluence.” Their profits from war 
orders during a single day are so 
enormous they can afford to scern 
the petty graft of 15 or 50 thou- 
sand dollars which apparently. is 
handed out er RFC loans. 


WHAT. THIS MEANS 


SEN. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 
Pussyfoots en RFC 


tans there flows a river of gold, 
for all the petty racketeers and 


politicians who have “influence” 
at the White House. 


preparations the river is rising to 
au. food. The wherewithal being 
provided, it goes without saying, 
by taxes on the people. 

One of those who has apparent- 
ly been directing this stream of 
‘gold into the right pockets (in- 
cluding his own) is Mer] Young. 
‘In 1940 his wife, Loretta, became 
a secretary in the office of the 
then Senator. Truman. Merl got a 
iob as assistant messenger in the 
General Accounting Office at 
$1,080 a year. By 1948 Loretta 
was an employe at the White 
House and Merl Young was an 
KFC official receiving more than 
$7,000 a’ year, 

Shortly after this, the Lustron 
‘Corporation, which later went 
broke, secured a substantial loan 
from RFC and Merl Young be- 
came Lustron’s vice president at 
$18,000 a year. At the same time 
he was on thegpayroll of another 
RFC borrower, the .F. L. Jacobs 
Co. at $10,000 a year. He is. now 
employed as an “RFC expediter” 
a law firm which seems to 

TOS- 


With the stepping up of war| 


maied his income at $60,000 | 


year. be le 
OR TAKE Donald Dawson, the 


chief aide to President Truman in 
personne! matters. Formerly he 
was personnel chief at RFC and 
his wife, Alva, still works there. 
having charge of all RFC files. 
Dawsons close friend, Donald 
Smith, was put into RFC in Daw-' 
sons old job. : 

Dawson and Merl Young er 
intimately associated with two 
RFC directors, Walter. Dunham, | 
a Republican, and William E. Wil- 
lett, a Democrat. Also part of this; 
circle is Rex Jacobs, a former RFC 
ofiicial borrower, and James C. 
Windham, a member of the RFC 
advisory board in Detroit. These 
two “friends” pay a large part of 
Merl Young's “salary.” 

All members of this circle are 
in some way associated with the: 
law firm of Goodwin, Rosenbaum, | 
Meacham and Bailen. This firm 
has represented a number of com- 
panies which secured loans from 
RFC under circumstances. the Ful-| 
bright subcommittee considers ir-: 
regular. . 

THE SUBCOMMITTEE in this 
connection noted that Joseph Ro- 
senbaum of that legal firm told 
one prospective client that he had. 
KFC Directors Willett and Dun- 
ham “in his hip pocket.” 

The Cextral Iron and Steel Co., 
a client of the Rosenbaum firm, 
secured a loan of $6,300,000 from 
RFC after the regular examiner’ 


had given the company an un-/} 


favorable report. But RFC Direct-' 
or Willett put another examiner, | 
Hubert Steele, on the case and 
Steele enthusiastically recommend- 
ed the loan be granted. The Jean 
was then granted and Steele re- 
signed from RFC to work for the 
Rosenbaum firm at $10,000 a year 
retainer. He received $5,000 the 
first day he reported for work. 
There are other and _ similar 
cases are included im the report of 
the Fulbright committee.’ Addi- 
tional reports are promised by 
Senators. If Truman is disposed 
to meet all these charges. with 
nothing more substantial than an 


angry temper, the wear, and tear 


: 


i. 
; 


Scanning the News § 


Broken Promises 


> 


A Los Angeles Committee has been formed to help Mrs. 
B. Field regain custody of her two children, taken from 


ean 
. co because she believes in equality for Negsoes and opposes 


the Korean war . . . Authorities turned the area around the dis- 
trict court of San Juan into an armed camp as they opened the 
trial of Puerto Rican Nationalist Party leaders accused of at- 
tempting to murder a secret service policeman . . . 

A nationwide drive for wage increases was launched by 
a national conference of the United Electrical Workers. Some 
300 delegates attended .. . President Truman asked Congress 
to take “immediate steps” to send grain to famine-stricken In- 
dia, after the government's vindictive move to hold up the grain 
because of India’s stand on Korea was widely attacked... A 
Harlem “victory dinner” for Mayor Impellitteri of New York 
was called off indefinitely. Both the broken promises to Har- 
lem citizens and the pelice killing of John Derrick, Negro ex- 
GI, figured in the postponement . . . Newark Subversive Squad 
cops scribbled furiously as speakers at a Communist Party Lin- 
coln Day rally quoted the late President’s attack on the U. S. 
aggression in the Mexican War . . . Belgian newspapers re- 
vealed that 7600 “volunteers” en route to Korea launched a 


hunger strike off Singapore. One Belgian soldier wrote home 
that nine of his fellows deserted. .. . 


Sky's Still the Limit 

U. S. and British navies held their biggest joint peacetime 
maneuvers near the Mediterranean island of Malta. Every kind 
of combat exercises except amphibious landings was on the 
program, with special emphasis on anti-Soviet maneuvers . . . 
The government lifted all price controls from sugar, milk, eggs, 
chickens and many other raw products. .. . 

‘Four Negro GI's who had been sentenced to 10 years in 
jail by courts martial in Korea, have been exonerated, the army 
announced. The four had asked and obtained the help of the 
NAACP in presenting their appeal . . . An emergency confer- 
ence of unions and other groups and sponsored by the TWO, 
called for legislative investigation of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department's activities in covermg up anti-Negro and 
other discriminatory practices by the insurance companies .. . 
The Coast Guard's union-busting “screening” regulations of | 
maritime labor were extended to seamen on intercoasta] and 
Great Lakes shipping... : 

The Nationalist Convention Peoples Party, which is 
pledged to end 100 years of British rule in the Gold Coast colony 
of Africa, won 34 of 38 popularity-chosen legislative seats from | 
the rural areas ... Rank and ‘file British dockers went back to | 
work but announced plans to strike again in a week, when 
their leaders face trial on frame-up charges .. . 


British MPs Rebel 


The Seviet Union called for discussion of the demilitariza- 
tion of Japan by the four-power Allied Council for Japan .. . 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics showed food prices climbing 
to new record highs, with increases of 8 percent since Korea 
alone ... : 

Rebelling against British Government foreign polic :, eight 
Labor MP’s introduced a motion protesting West German re- 
armament. Twelve MP’s introduced another which also hit 
a Nazi army and called for People’s China's admission to the 
United Nations. 

The New York City Board of Education fired eight Jewish 
teachers as parents and teachers in the hall shouted derisively, 
“Long Live May Quinn.” Miss Quinn is the pro-fascist teacher 
twice cleared by the Board ... 


Jimcrow Schools Crowded 


The Deans’ Conference at the University of Michigan an- 
nounced a recommendation to delete all data on race, religion 
and national ancestry from student application blanks .. . 

Fritz Thyssen,.who financed Adolf Hiiler, died in his sleep 
in Buenos Aires at the age of 78... A study by the Harlem 
Counci] on Education for Better Schools showed that the jim- 
crow area’s 23 schools now crowd in 32,302 pupils, instead of 
the 6,448 they were constructéd to hold. | 

President Truman promised France an aircraft carrier for 
the war against the people of Indo-China, Premier Rene Pleven 
reported to the National Assembly on his recent trek to Wash- 
ington .‘. . Four Negroes were found slain in North Carolina, 
two of them partially. burned, and one a one-year old child. 
Police officials were reported indifferent to. the slayings. 
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ASON is in full swing at t 
Workers Resort, White Lake, N. Y. This low rate vacation spot 
operated by the Furriers Joint Council is open to all people. Winter 
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or summer vacations are in order: it’s open all year round. 
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THE DIARY OF A PRISONER OF THE McCARRAN LAW 


Fed Swill 


By Virginia Gardner 


LOS ANGELES. — Harry Car-| 


lisle, writer, lecturer, and critic, 
is doing daily stints at his type- 
writer at Terminal Island, in the 
way that .all the four political 
prisoners there work to keep up 
morale and discipline. Part of 
Carlisle's writing is creative, But 
of it is reserved each day 
or a journal-like recording of 
what they get to eat. 

Not that it takes much time to 


Probe in Detroit Links 
-Auto Barons to Gangsters — 


By William Allan 


DETROIT.—Highlights of a two-day session of the U.S. 
Senate Crime Commission hearings here were the uncover- 
ates using gangsters to break strikes and 


ing of auto ma 


eo 


handle “labor problems.” 


Biggest sensation of the hearing 
were revelations pertaining to the 
Briggs Mfg. Co. 

By looking into a now defunct 
Grand Jury testimony taken back 
in 1946 a number of allegations 
were made under oath by wit- 
nesses: 

1. That Carl Renda, son-in-law 
of Sam Perrone, a_ well-known 
hoodlum got a $1,000,000 a year 
contract for collection of Briggs 
scrap. This was okayed by Briggs 
top management. | 

2. Renda, in return, would offer; 
Briggs certain protection against 
work stoppages and strikes. 

8. Renda, with no experience 
and no equipment, got this con- 
tract simply by walking in and 
asking for it without submitting a 
bid. 

4. Briggs Mfg. Co. has lost up- 
wards of $14,000 a month on the 
-contract since it was awarded to 
Renda in 1945. 

5. W. Dean Robinson, Briggs 
president, conceded before the now 
defunct Grand Jury that the “rela- 
tionship does seem strange; that 
the company could sever the con- 


Renda company was to break up 
any strikes that would occur in 
Briggs and protest them, protect 
Briggs against any future strikes,” 
Herbert testified. 


¥ 

ANOTHER OUTFIT, Detroit 
Stove Works on East Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit, granted Sam Per- 
rone, father-in-law of Carl Renda, 
their scrap iron contract on which 
he made* $60,000 profit a year, 
after he had. “been talked to about 
a strike” was broken in that plant. 

President of the Detroit Stove 
Works is John Fry, one-time head; 
of the De‘roit. Athletic Club, “home 
from home” of the auto millionaire. 
The Stove Works is one of the few’ 
open shops in Detroit. 

Nono Minaudo, reportedly un- 


tract if it wished, but had made no| 2% a 


effort to do so. 

6. A UAW faction now out of 
the leadership of UAW Briggs Lo- 
cal 212 was claimed to be allied 
with Renda. 

7. Beatings and sluggings in 
typical gangster style was adminis- 
tered those failing to go along with 
the Renda faction and the com- 
pany. 

8. Renda and Perrone ap- 
proached Ford executives with the 


same kind ef proposal but were} * 


renorted turned down. 
9. A Briggs salvage department 
official who opposed giving the 
contract went to the FBI about a 
“Renda plot” and was fired by the 
company. Renda made $103,000 
clear profit the first year he had 
the contract. 
| ne 
THE BEATINGS of unionists 
which extended“vver a period of 
a year, began shortly after the 


ce scrav metal contract. It had een 


held previously by one company, 
for20 years. All the unionists 
beaten by-the hoodlums were dis- 
charged by the company. All were 
beaten in or near their homes, all 
in the same manner, brutally, ef- 
ficiently with lengths of pipe 
wielded bv two assailants who said 
not a word. wie 
Star witness before the 1946-47 
Grand Jury was George E. Her- 
‘bert, general superintendent of 
Briggs salvage in. 1945, who 
fought the Renda deal and was 
fired Jan. 7; 1946 after reporting 
to the FBI. 
_ The witness said that he had 
been wamed by two men that 
threats had been made to get him 
out of Briggs or “out of existence” 
if he did not lay. off Renda,, ea 
(A) understand, that. the , Carl 
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der life sentence in Italy for mur- 
der, blandly told the Senate Crime 
Committee that he had his police 
record in Detroit withdrawn from 
the files “just by making a call to 
police headquarters.” 

He is the proprietor of a bowling 
alley and restaurant, a block from 
police headquarters. His record 
shows five arrests and one convic- 
tion were all before 1932. 

Minaudo hotly denied any con- 
netcion with the affairs of Ford 
Local 600, especially the charge 
that he rented a room and sought 
to dispense liquor near where local 
delegates were holding a meeting. 

When the spotlight turned on 
the numbers rackets in the Ford 


\plant where an estimated one mil- 


lion to 15 million dollars a year is 
the take of the underworld, a com- 
pany representative said that it did 
not solve the problem when “pri- 
vates' were convicted and “gen- 
erals” entered company property. 


Four persons — non-citizens 
snatched from their homes by 
the order of the U.S. Attorney 
General last October 23 and 
jailed without bail under the 
McCarran Act—are still held in 
Terminal Island detention cells 
at Los Angeles. The story is 
culled from the journal of one 
of the prisoners, Harry Car- 
lisle. 
Rat _ 


- 


record the scanty menus — but 
Carlisle labors over descriptive 
—yet objective—touches. 

A week's painstaking record- 
ings on diet was contained in an 
affidavit signed by Stanley 
Fleishman, counse] for Carlisle, 
and presented to Federal Judge 
Ben Harrison at the time of his 
second ruling against writs of ha- 
beas corpus for the four. Along 
with the affidavit. was another 
from a physician testifying to Car- 
lisle's declining health and: point- 
ing to a possibility of recurrence 
of tuberculosis, 

These were culled from the af 
fidavit: 

“Soup, thinned from noon meal; 
powdered egg with soggy bread: 
half a potato; half an apple, and 
tea.” ; 

“Soup diluted 100 percent from 
lunch (noodle 4:5); red beans. 
shghty watery but fairly palatable; 
two slices of dry bread; . cabbage 
shredded, wtih dressing; repeat 
of tiny apple (noon apple was two 
inches in diameter) and unsweet- 
ened tea.” 

An _ affidavit filed with the 
court by the jailer ef the Mc- 
Carran Aet victims set forth the 
“revised uniform ration scale” for 
all Immigration Service. “deten- 
tion facilities.” 

The “scale” contained an im- 
pressive item: “meats, fish— .45 


> 


‘Ibs. per diem.” But, as Carlisle 


wrote to the Committee for: Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born: It was 


explained to us that the meat 


item of course included bone, fat, 
| gristle, etc.” 


After examining the sample 


| menus presented to the court by, 


e two of his fellow 
recent dock tieup. 


érs has demanded ‘25 cents an hour 


wage increase for all city employes: 


to be included in the forthcoming 
city budget. 

The UPW has also requested: 
double time pay for holiday work, 
three-week vacation for employes 
with 3 years service, one additional 
day for each year up to eight years; 
sick benefit improvements, and ad- 
ditional five cents an hour. for out- 
side work and a premium of 10 
cents per hour for all midnight 
shift workers instead of the 5 cents 
now paid. . 

The UPW_also demanded wage 
mequity adjustments be: made 
where many city workers are being 
paid: Jess-than in. private industry. 


vc The City Council.does not. yet 


Detreit UPW 


make any claim that low-paid city 


empicye wages should be frozen! 


because of the wage-price freeze 
war order. The UPW will present 
its demands before the City Coun- 
cil in the budget hearings besides 


bringing the issues to the workers, : 


Some 22,000 city employes are in 
Detroit. 


Fight Mine Tieup 
MELBOURNE (ALN). — The 
Australian government has 
clared its determination to break 
the strike of 17,000 miners here 
for higher wages, charging tha’ 
“Communists are behind it.” It is 


using the courts against the strik-. 


ers, filing suits. for “contempt” 
against leaders and rank and file 
on the American modeli 5. 
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the jailer, Carlisle wrote: “Ob- 
viously, the bone content of meat 


can. be made as high as 95 per- 


cent and still formally. meet re- 
quirements of this scale. Un- 
doubtedly some if not all of this 
wastage goes into soup, but in 
the more than three months 
our detention we have never 
averaged anywhere near the .45 


Three limes a D 


| 


of | 


another political prisoner, Frank 


Carlson, is less meticulous and 
objective than Carlisle. 


“The food situation got so bad 
bere last week that a petition with 
about 30 signatures found its way 
to Mr. Bennett vo Bennett, 
jailer) demanding that he do some- 
thing about it”, wrote Carlson. 


“For a full. day Mr. Bennett 
occupied himself with the prob- 
lem, as one -after another of the 
signatories was called into his of- 
fice for exchange of views. It was 
all very solemn and officious. 


“The next morning, lo and be- 
hold, an egg appearea on our 
breakfast plate.. There was re- 
joicing on Terminal Island. More 
so when, in the afternoon, a sur- 
vey showed that more than 80 
percent of the men were success- 
ful ‘ getting down the noonday 
meal, 


“Alas, Lil, our rejoicing was 
short lived—and the Emergency 
Program marches on! We're. pay- 
ing for that egg. Oh, are we pay- 
ing!” 
|. He described a “cereal solution 
consisting of some grains ef buck- 
wheat floated on a scoop of pow- 
dered milk” and a “liquid quaintly 
called ‘coffee’.” served next morn- 
ing. Other meals, he said, fea- 
tured “tasteless, colorless, soapy 
macaroni, alongside of a few grains 
of corn”, soup made from boiling 
something less than Abe Lincoln's 
famed “shadow of a homeopathic 
‘pigeon’, and rice served with a 
“yellow mucilage substance.” 


square of something that had all 
the appearance ef cake. And it 
was cake. But through some over- 
sight it had not been: baked+sim- 
ply warmed up, so that the full 
flavor of the imgredients should 
not be lost, I presume. 

“David Hyun almost caused an 
international incident by asking 
for another onion . . . I ate the 
bread, the green onion and drank 
the tea; overlooldieg the lack of 
sugar. 


Jail Rail Strikers 
SANTIAGO (ALN).—Eight lead- 
ers of the recent Chilean railroad 
strike were put through lengthv 
questioning and reterned to jail 
without trial here. On.the same 
day, police arrested two other or- 
ganizers on a charge of “inciting 
roundhouse workers to strike” at 
the San Bernardo depot. Public 


Ibs. of red meat.” 
In a letter to his wife. Lil, 


‘protests were made against the 
use of troops:to break the walkout. 
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POLAND AND 


mews organizations the Reuter 


INSIDE THE PEOPLES DEMOCRACIES! 


WHAT IS THE SITUATION IN HUNGARY, CZECHOSLC VAKIA, 


Peter and June Furst, noted correspondents, for two years 
the Central European reporters of one of the worlds largest 


reports in the New York liberal Daily Compass are creating 
national interest, will hold several lectures in the foilowing cities: 
Detroit, Mich. Feb. 17, Sat. 3 p.m.—Petofi Club, 8124 Bureno 51. 
Buffalo, N.Y Feb. 18, Sun. 8 p.m.—I WO Hall, 203 Thompsen St. 


Question and answer period — Admission Free 


YUGOSLAVIA? 


Agency, and whose sensational 
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Her valiant fight for 
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IN LOVING MEMORY 


of our Beloved Comrade 


ELSIE SMITH 
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Peace,.for the Rights 


of the Negro People and for Socialism lives 
on in the Heart and struggles of our Party. 


‘Communist Party of Maryland 
Communist Party of Washington, D. C. 
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To the Editor: 


I received and read Walter Reuthers report to the coming , 


UAW convention. It was astounding that no section of the 20-page 
report was devoted to the fight against discrimination. Only one 
sentence at the very end developed this worse than nothing-at-all 
thought: “that we must erase discrimination because Communists 
the world over are exposing its existence.” 


While unemployment discrimination against Negroes, women 
and older men pervades the auto industry, no 5-year UAW contract 
contains an FEPC clause. Negroes are still hired mainly for the 
hot, heavy, dust-laden foundry and core-room jobs and for low- 
paid janitor service. When women are hired, they get the low-paid 
jobs. : 


For Negroes and women there is almost no upgrading into 
better jobs. Around the Detroit plants, restaurant discrimination 
against Negro union brothers and sisters is still the rule. 


Reuther’s report contains not a word about the mounting at- 
tacks on the Negro people; Martinsville murders, Mrs. Ingram in 
jail, the Trenton Six frameup and one of our own union’ brothers, 
Charles M. Gordy, Sr., of Local 600 Motor Building, who faces a 
fight for his life, because he defended his home from illegal entry 
by police. 7 


Yet could president Reuther, writing to one million auto work- 
ers, find space in 20 pages to mention any of this? He found plenty 
of space though, to bow and scrape before his white supremacist 
masters, the auto bosses and Washington politicos, 


I say the UAW convention must break through Reuther’s 
“Iron Curtain” of silence and tackle these questions with deeds 
and convention mandates in order that our union’s honor shall not 
be tarnished by a leader who can only find room in 20 pages for 
a single sentence on the fight against discrimination. We must also 
at the convention change once and for ail the all-white leadership 
of the International Executive Board by placing representatives of 
the 100,000 Negro fellow unionists of ours on it, through electing 
a Negro vice president. 


As Booker T. Washington said: “If you keep your foot down 
on a man in a ditch, you have to be down in the ditch yourself.” 


DETROIT AUTO WORKER. 
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Why didnt the Senate Crime Commission (Kefauver Com- 
mittee) take up Gov. Williams’ lead on the shootings of Walter 
and Victor Reuther, namely that as Williams said . . . “there was 
ample reason to suspect that these crimes had their origin in a 
wide conspiracy.” 

Since the commission was investigating the underworld’s con- 
nections here, we think the Governor's intent was clear—that the 


gangsters know of the shotgun attacks on the Reuthers. 
° ° o 


Mayor Albert Cobo was asked by the Kefauver Committee 
when he took the stand about the crime situation in Detroit and 
_what was being done about it. The Mayor said he was happy to 


cooperate—and never answered the question. 
2 ° 2 


Police Commissioner Boos told the commission that there 
werent any slot machines in Detroit that they could play if they 
_went into a bookie parlor. Now what did the commissioner mean? 
That there are bookie parlors but no slot machines? Horse racing, 
betting, numbers rackets, is what the committee is supposed to be 


looking for. Yet no one pulled the commissioner up on his statement. 
* a . 


+ A 


The hottest revelations came when Committee Counsel John 
L. Burling began opening up the pages of Judge George Murphy’s 
one man grand jury record of 1946-47. That’s when the Perrone 
mobs strikebreaking at Detroit Stove Works got into the record 


and the $60,000 a year payoff the mob got in a scrap iron deal 
came to light. r 


! s ° 7 
That's when Carl Renda, son-in-law of Santa Perrone, was 
revealed to have boosted his income from $1.62 an hour working 


inva plant, to $101,000 a year when he got the scrap iron contract 
from Briggs. | : 


os e . 

What was not delved into by the committee was why was it 
that for five years the one-man Grand Jury evidence lay gathering 
dust before someone brought the evidence to light-of day. 

: a °o ° 


George N. Lilygrin, one of two men in charge of Briggs salvage 
_ Operations, testified that he believed.Renda got the contract to 
“relieve labor troubles” in Briggs, which at that time had a number 
of strikes. 
- o * 
In other words, the underworld was paid off to the tune of an 
income of $101,000 a year to break strikes, beat up unionists. 


Strange that such evidence was kept in dusty. files for five years. 
o | ° o 


Circuit Court Judge George Murphy, who conducted the one- 
man Grand Jury, put it right, we thought, when he said about the 
halting of the quiz: “They pulled the rug out from under me.” 


But the committee never asked who pulled the rug. 


To the editor: 

Find enclosed $3 in bills for 
renewal of my subscription for 
another year. I would have 
sent it sooner but I haven't 
worked in 7 years. 

Your friend, 
Theodore Szilagij. 


Bay City, Mich. 


ZEAUTOTOWN ALLEY 


Dad of 6 Sons — 
“ells Truman: 


Leave Korea 


Dear Editor, 

Enclosed is a copy of a leter I 
sent to the Prevident of the United 
States. 

Dear Mr. President: 

In view of the fact that Korea is 
not a U. S. possession, or territory, 
and that Formosa does not belong 
to us, then in the name of common 
sense; why are our boys in Korea? 


If it happens to be because Wall 
St. owns some banks and gold 
mines for which they could not 
show a legitimate claim, let the so- 
called owners go over and defend 
their property. 

If it is due to the fact that you 
need bases to attack China in a 
third war, can you blame them for 
trying to keep you from establish- 
ing those bases. 


Millions of U. S. dollars were 
spent trying to keep Chiang Kai- 
shek in power, but he had to get 
out of China. 

Millions of people died defend- 
ing their countries and ours against 
Nazi Germany and fascist coun- 
tries. 

Now these former enemies are 
your friends, and because the Ko- 
reans do not accept a fascist setup 
you send troops to kill men, women 
and children. 

Mr. President, I suggest that you 
call our boys home now, while 
there is still time. 

If Europe and Asia wants com- 
munism, that is certainly none of 
our business. - 

We have six sons. Is the atom 
bomb your only answer to their 
desire ae a better standard of liv- 
ing, a decent home and a good 
education? 

Sincerely yours, 

EARL F. GALBREATH 
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Berenson Bookstore 


. 
Latest Books on Negro History 


| Also— Progressive newspapers, 
magazines, pamphlets, books 


2419 GRAND RIVER, Rm. 7 
Open every day and evenings 


Quality F ood at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN'S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
6 Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


; 


MICH 


IGAN. 


New lax Plan 
Rouses Anger 


In Shops Here 


DETROIT—As the auto workers read of Truman’s war 
tax program there was plenty of indignation in their shop 
talks about UAW President Walter Reuther’s slogan of 


Southwell 
Blinks at 
Goon Raids 


DETROIT.—The scramble for 
“recognition” given by the auto 
barons to “labor statesmen” has 
reached a new low in Walter Reu- 
thers own home Local 174- UAW- 
CIO. 

Trying hard to imitate Carl Stel- 
leto, President of Ford Local 600 
who was chosen as “the outstand- 
ing young man of Dearborn’, by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
is Harry Southwell, President of 
Local 174. 


It all started when the Ameri- 
can Metal Co. of Detroit decided 
to fire or throw out all militant 
workers. The company openly or- 
ganized a goon squard. The parti- 
cipants included suspected klans- 
men, admitted ACTUers and Reu- 
therites. They “escorted” two work- 
ers out of the plant. 

In his hurry to join this anti- 
union gang Harry Southwell dis- 
regarded the International Union 
Directive prohibiting “mob rule 
and heaving squads. 

“If I had a brother in Korea 
I would feel the same way ,. said 
Southwell to the goons: The com- 
pany goon squad threaténed to 
throw out other militant workers. 
One ‘Klansman shouted “lets get 
the Communists in the local next.” 

“I have established a good anti- 
Communist record’, was South- 
well’s startled reply to this. 

The memberships reply to 
Southwell was the reinstatement of 
the two workers. A motion was 
passed stating that @very worker 
had the right to work. If the com- 
pany heaving squad molested the 


two workers again charges were} 


to be brought against the squad. 

Harry Southwell wanted to “re- 
consider” this membership motion. 
“You can’t make people work with 
dangerous subversives, he said. 
And, comparing the two workers 
with murderers he called for a 


. Appliances 
® Floor Coverings 


J. GREEN & CO. 
2660 Gratiot — LO 7-1124 
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The Family 
Pharmacy 


m=ORUGS 
m-PINCUS 
| = 11344 Whittier | 
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Auto Radio Repairs 
Service on All Kinds of Radios 


JACK’S Radio Repair Shop | 
19514 JOY ROAD | 


Phone VE 6-3960 
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UNITY 


9856 CHENE 


COMMERCIAL AND JOB PRINTING 
100% Union Shop 
Established as a non-profit organization 
by Labor and Progressive organizations 
and individuals to serve the community. 


PRESS 


_ Phone WA 1-8842 


J.$.ROYSTER_ 


Prescription. Specialists 
‘PRIASKOWSKI 


“this time there will be real equal- 
ity of sacrifice.” | 

And for those unemployed (still 
73,000 in Michigan, with predic- 
tions by state officials that it will 
be 200,000 by summer) who line 
up at the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Exchanges, they have 
one comment, “it's us who are do- 
ing the sacrificing.” 

But Reuther’s 20 page report to 
the one million members of the 
unign carries the bluff that there 
will be real “equality of sacrifice!” 

While conceding in his report 
“that Congress had placed an in- 
creasing portion of the tax on the 
people least able to pay and had 
cut the taxes of wealthy families 
best able to pay” he doesn’t even 
demand a real excess profits tax 
in place of the present phony. 

He says, “I am confident. that 
members of our union, and the 
working people generally, are pre- 
pared to sacrifice and pay what- | 
ever the price may be to defend 
freedom and our democratic away 
of life.” (Read: To put over Wall 
Street world domination through 
an atomic bomb world war). 

Heres how: the five year, no 
strike, wage freeze contracts: the 
sellout of the speedup strikes in 
Ford and Bendix: no F. E. P. C. 
clauses. 

“And at the same time, we are 
going to fight with equal deter- 
mination against the profiteers 
who threaten our security on the 
home front.” he says. 

How? “We called upon the 
Government to convene a _ joint 
Labor - Management - Govern- 
ment conference to work out over- 
all problems of credit controls, 
material allocations and related 
problems on a realistic and equi- 
table basis.” 

You notice he doesn’t say on a 
pro-labor basis. So the “equal de- 
termination”. fight boils down to 
a top level sweetheart agreement 
confab. 


suspension pending the outcome of 
the trial. Harry Southwell’s mo- 
tion for suspension was defeated. 

Out of this shameful. “front” of 
Southwell, with suspected’ ACTU 
and Klansmen, terror acts and mob 
rule are legalized in dealing with 
militant workers. 


re 


————— 


SAVE UP TO 25% 


Felevision, Electrical Appliances. 
Furniture, Floor Coverings 
and Paints at 


* NATE’S OUTLET 


Fenkell cor. Schaefer 
Phone VE 8-6260 


DON’S Watch Shop 
Expert Repair Work 


Jewelry and Engraving 
MATTIE WOODSON, representative 
| 6580 STANDFORD ® TY 7-1194 


_ 


JACK RASKIN & 
co YOUNG 
will give you better “LEANING 
) and faster at less cost at — 

i SPOTLESS CLEANERS 
15387 Livernois — UN 4-4612 
Pick-up and Delivery 


— 
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THE RAILROAD WORKERS, the packinghouse workers and 
the farm equipment workers have set an example for all American 


labor. 


In a day when labor must fight back or surrender everything, 
these workers showed how to fight. Their valiant struggle against the 


_ wage freeze is one of a series of highlights of an unfolding period of 


struggle—a period in which labor constantly and repeatedly comes 
into head-on collision with the war drive. 


While pro-war “labor statesmen’ > maneuvered in W ashington, the 


_packinghouse workers demonstrated a portion of their strength in 


stoppages and rallies. They won a substantial wage increase out of the 
Packing Trust, some of the most tight-fisted and profit-greedy em- 
ployers in the nation. 


The fight shifts now to Washington. All of American labor should 


- speak up now and demand that the Wage Stabilization Board grant 
|. the packinghouse workers their increase at once! And no increase in 


the price of meat! 
Some 12,000 Chicago farm equipment workers spoke out against 


the war, in support of the packing and railroad workers and. against 
the murder of the ‘ ‘Martinsville Seven.” Tiey staged a great stoppage 
in the best tradition of Haymarket and the best fighting spirit of the 
people's resistance to war and reaction. 

The railroad workers struggle was and is an inspiring one. For 
although Truman’s strikebreaking move will go down as One of the 
most shameful anti-labor acts in history, the spirit of the trainmen has 
not been broken. 

In spite of the fact that these workers did not receive the active 
support of the labor movement as a whole, in spite of weaknesses in 


their own organization and their leadership, the railroad men fought © 


heroically. 


With that same courage, they should now unite to smash the 
jimcrow that still exists in most of the railroad crafts. And with- their 


proven militancy, we are sure they will not long remain prisoners of 
the war drive 


All of American labor must rally now for wage increases, not wage 


freezes, for peace not war. Labor's fight carries the hopes of the entire 


American people. 
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Of Hike by WSB 

CHICAGO.—The packinghouse workers this week 
won a wage increase through militant action—and faced 
an even bigger fight to get that boost into their pay 
envelopes. * 

The big companies agreed this week to grant in- 
creases ranging from nine to 24 cents an hour. How- 
ever, the AFL and CIO packinghouse unions this week 
launched a campaign to get approval of the new agree- 
ment by the Wage Stabilization Board. 

The CIO United Packinghouse Workers approved 
strike action if the WSB fails to okay the boost by 
March 25. The UPWA called on a!! of labor to assist 
im forcing the Truman Administration to approve the 
increase. 

‘The big packing firms gave in under tremendous 


pressure as the unions conducted giant work stoppages 
and called national conferences here last Sunday to 


- map strike action. 


In a sharp condemnation of “big business seizure 


of the government,” Ralph Helstein, president of the 


CIO United Packinghouse Workers, declared that only 
the governmert “now bars the packinghouse workers 
from seeing the hard won results of their collective 
bargaining in their pay envelopes.” 


Requesting strike authorization in case the WSB 
fails to approve the wage increase by March 25, Hel- 
stem said, “We are faced with the necessity of re- 
suming on that date our struggle with the packing com- 
panies, for a decent wage.” 


* 
SWIFT AND ARMOUR, the two giants of the in- 


dustry, were the first to accede under the full power of 
a militant campaign by the workers as the slogan, “No 


‘Wage Increase—No Work” gained momentum in iat 


packing houses across the nation. 
_ These two companies had stalled during a ‘noath 


of negotiations on a wage reopener. Finally, the com- 
st pealion used the ‘government's ' wate. xpanue of. Fann 26 
oy aeteeaa pees Opnitenued on Page s2) <6 rst emo QL 
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Stoppape Closes 


Harvester Plants 


CHICAGO.—A gigantic work-stoppage of 12,000 
workers at four Chicago Harvester plants last week 
revealed the temper of the struggle against the wage- 
freeze here. 

Gathered at three giant rallies, members of the 


UE who walked off their jobs warned the Harvester 
company and the government what was in store if 
they persist in efforts to smash the living standards of 
the workers under a war economy. 


In a spirited mood of battle, the UE Harvester locals 


sounded the warning: “Hands off our contract and our 
living standards.” The workers closed down the Tractor, 


—n and West. Pullman Works and the Twine 
Mil 


The farm equipment workers took a unanimous 
stand: 


® Rejecting the government's wage-freeze order. 

® Warning that they will “use their full power” to 
resist any change in the 40-hour straight time work 
week and cash overtime payments. 

®’ Condemning the government's price order as 
“phony” and the government's tax plan “to make the 
worker pay through the nose.” 

Each of the stop-work meetings was marked by a 


stirring display of labor solidarity with other unions 
fighting the wage freeze and calling on all unions to 


join in resisting “one of the greatest frauds ever per- 
petrated on the American workers.” 


. 


THE BIG RALLY of workers from the 5,000-man 
IBC Tractor Works sent a blistering wire to President 
Truman condemning his breaking of the railroad yard- 
men's strike. | 

The meeting of the McCormick Works employes 
declared emphatically that, “We do not accept this 
wage-freeze, wage-cut policy.” A elses by the 
ope stated; | 

eens to; the, . workers; is General "Hectic, 


* (Continued on Page'ay **" 7 °F 


Ist GRACK IN 


Breaking of Rail 
Strike Condemned 


CHICAGO.—Truman’s threat of army bay- 
oyets was not the kind of treatment that an- 
swered the needs of the trainmen who staged 
their heroic “sick strike” against the profit-rich 
railroad corporations. 

They were back on the job here this week, but 


made it clear to this newspaper that “Truman's strike- 
breaking order has settled nothing’ and solved nothing.” 


Chicago yardmen were a bastion of strength in 
the ll«day strike that spread across the nation, tying 


up switchyards in a mgny demonstration against the 
wage freeze. 


One trainman declared that “the railroads are still 
sitting on a keg of powder.” 


WITHOUT EXCEPTION the men unloosed their 
sharpest condemnation of President Truman for block- 
ing their 23-month fight for a wage increase. 


One worker said: “We feel like prisoners of war.” 
Another one expressed it this way: “We might just as 
well be in jail as work under these conditions.” 

They referred to the 12% cent wage increase con- 
tained in the government's. strikebreaking edict as “a 
dollar a day handout.” 


“Tell your paper we were forced back to werk 


against our will,” said one switchman, “and they're go- 
ing to get mighty little cooperation out of us—we'll 
just make a day's pay.” 

Dozens of workers gathered around The Worker 
reporter anxious to get their own bitter feelings off 
their chests. “We are not: going to remain 27th on 


wage list,” said one worker, “but before this thing is. 
+ exedlly over, we're going: te: take un-place —: die | 
of list along’ ‘with the coal’ miners.” | eet Ate oh 
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PEACE 


NOTES 


Candidate Conducts Peace Poll 


>> 


CHICAGO.—They voted “yes 
for peace in the 10th Ward re- 
cently when 118 signed peace bal-|t 
lots were returned the first day 
after the ballot was pub:ished in 
the Daily. Calrmet. 

The ballots, originated by John 
P. Krall, progressive and _labor- 
backed candidate for alderman, 
contained these proposals: For 
getting our boys out-of Korea; 


Peace Delegates 


Against dratfing 18 - year - olds; 
Against sending American soldiers 
to foreign soil without the people's 
consent; For rollback of prices to 
June 1 level and against a wage 
freeze. 

Of the 118 ballots returned the 
first day, 103 voted “yes” on all 
four propositions. Twelve ballots 
were marked “No on the second 
point and “Yes” on the rest. 


Ask Bookings 


CHICAGO.—An attractive bro-;brochure offers the services of the 


chure was issued this week by the | 


eight Chicago delegates to the re- 
cent World Peace Congress. 
Dealing with some of the ex- 


periences of the delegation, the 


‘delegates to speak at groups on 
their trip. 

The Dblisiaiie can be contracted 
through Mrs. Yolanda Hall, Room 
905, 179 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago. 


Form Community Peace Groups 


CHICAGO.—Three community 
groups have been organized and! 
several more are in prospect, it 
was announced by the  Iilinoss 
Committee for Peaceful Alterna- 
tives, 30 N. Dearborn. 

- Activities of the community 
groups were reported at a city- 
wide membership meeting of 150 


at Roosevelt College. Four work | 


groups were set up which pro- 
posed techniques of activity on 
the following issues: 

1. Méilitarization and icine 
military service; 2. The UN as an 
instrument for peace; 3. Renazi-| 


fication and troops to Europe; 4.) 


Ending the war im Korea and rec- 
/Ognition of the Chinese govern- 
ment. 


Ward to Speak to Stewards 


CHICAGO.—Harold Ward, fi- 
nancial secretary of UE McCor- 
mick Local 108, will be one of the 
featured speakers at- a stewards 
“e on Sunday afternoon, Feb. | 

at the Packinghouse Labor' 


Center, 4859 S. Wabash. 

Ward will deal with his experi- 
ences as a delegate to the recent 
|'World Peace Congress. 

The rally is sponsored by the 
South Side Negro Labor Council. 


110 Poles Join Peace Group 


CHICAGO.—A ‘hundred and 
ten Polish-Americans were -enroll- 
ed in a peace committee here this 
week following a peace relly at 
_ the Chopin Cultural Center. 

The rally- was attended by 225 


people, many of whom came as. 


a result of leaflets distributed at 
churches in the Northwest Side! 
community. . 

Featured as speakers were two 
Polish-American trade unionists 
who were delegates to the recent 
World Peace Congress in War- 
saw, James Miller of UAW-CIO 
Local 453, and Edmund V. Bob- 
rowicz, fur and leather union 
leader of Milwaukee. 

In addition to contributing 
$200 in the collection, the audi- 
-ence voted unanimously against 
rearmament of Germany in a bal- 
lo: distributed at the rally. _ 

Other speakers “were: Conrad 
Komorowski, who dealt with the 
March |] Peace Crusade to Wash- 
ington; Walter Palka, who spee 
on the “Martinsville Seven”; and 


T. Strugielski, chairman of Ameri-| 


an Poles*for Peace, who acted as 
chairman. 


111th Birthday; 


Recalls Lincoln 


| CHICAGO. —Neighbors of Mrs. 
Savannah Russell Dunlap at Dear- 
born Homes this week helped her 
celebrate a 1ilth birthday. 

Mrs. Dunlap, a daughter of 
(corgia slaves, vividly recalls the 
election of Abraham Lincaln,' 


onstruction. 

She is in good health and lives 
with her daughter, Mrs. Alice Ed- 
wards, 66, at the South Side fed- 


eral housine ject. 


Harvester Co. Gets 


$8 Million Wer Bid 


CHICAGO. — The biggest war 
materials contract ever awarded in 
\Chicage—an $8,000,000 plum— 
was handed to the International 
Harvester Corp. this week. 


Five Deportation Cases 
‘Scheduled This Month 


CHICAGO.—The Justice 


Department has stepped up 


its deportation drive against Sle Asericana of foreign birth, 
with hearings in five cases scheduled here in the remaining 


days of February. 


The Midwest Committee for 
Protection: of Foreign Born de- 
clared: 


“The accelerated tempo of these 
hearings is indieative of the hasie 
with which the Justice Depart- 
ment acts when it campiugns to 
destroy the democratic rights of: 
‘the American people be they na- 


tive or obit yt 
‘Tn answer to ‘'the ast ct De. 


|partments’ attack; the Midwest 
‘Committee has heightened activity 
in defense of those facing deporta- 
tion as well as sponsoring a 
west Bill of Rights Conference to 
be held here March 3 and 4. 
The five cases scheduled for 
February hearing are: Agnes 
|Deikus, Irwin Franklin, Joseph 
| Weber, . 
penny: Ba wrockin: 1s oh Euts 


ILLINOIS 


250 Chicago Delegates to Go 


lo Washington; Launch Ballot - 


CHICAGO.—Mounting peace activity here centered around the March 1 American 
Peace Crusade in Washington at which some 250 Chicagoans will be delegates. _ 
A many-sided program of action. was launched by a committee of 50 Chicago leaders 


who had 


sponsored the recent 


giant peace rally at the Chicago! 


Coliseum which welcomed back 
the Chicago delegates. from the 
World Peace Congress. 
They decided. on the following: 
© A mass rally on Monday, 


Feb. 26, to send off the Solaniilna| 


to Washington. 

® The launching of a peace 
ballot campaign in Chicago. 

© Plans for sending of the large 
delegation to the Peace Crusade 
with thousands in Chicago's shops 
and communities participating in 


‘ele-t'ne these -delegates, instruct- 


ing them on action to be taken in 
W.s.:ington, as well as preparing 
and finzncing the trip. 


ILLINOIS 
DuaSABLE 
EDITION 
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CHA TenantCelebrates | 


Packing 


Wins Hike 


(Continued from Page i) 


as a pretext for breaking off nego- 
tiations entirely. 


The UPWA demanded of WSB 


the packing companies that the: 
wage-freeze order could not be. 
used as an excuse to halt bargain- 
ing with the union. However, 
Ching ignored the union. 


* 


ers began staging demonstrations 
‘all over the country, climaxed in 


Emancipation and the era of Rec- | 


weather in the Chicago yards last! 
'Wednesday. On that day, 
was a_ half-days work stoppage: 
in the Kansas City plants. 
pages were also held in Omaha, 
Neb., Sioux City, Ia., 
seph, Mo. In many other plants, 
there were slowdowns and mass 
delegations to management. 

Suddenly the packing firms 
agreed to meet with the two 
unions, after learning that ‘strike 
strategy meetings were scheduled 
in Chicago. 

The nine-cent-plus pay increase, 
agreed to by the companies, comes 
on top of an 1l]-cent an hour boost) in 
which the packinghouse unions 
won last Aug. 11.° The two-year 
contract signed at that time pro- 
vided for semi-annual wage re- 


openers. 
* 


THE UPWA emergency con- 
ference> Sunday declared: “The 
price and wage orders issued si- 
multaneously on Jan. 26, 1951, 
were the most monumental] frauds; 
ever perpetrated on the American 
people in the name of government. 

“Prices were frozen at the 


7 


highest levels in history, while -—= 


packinghouse wages were frozen at 
pre-Korean levels. Housewives are 


‘shocked to find that prices are 
continuing | er despite the’ 


‘freeze, 


Antoinette . Siuba:. .and 


. 34 iv P 
ee . 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


the workers of U. S. Steel, we ap- 
peal to the workers of all. major 
corporations to get together and 
organize for decisive action against 
the fantastic wage-price edicts of 
Washington. 

“The Harvester locals are deter- 
mined to take appropriate action to 
protect their contracts.” 


* 


IT WAS THEN that the work- 


THE SHUTDOWN of the Har- 
vester plants at 3 p.m. Friday was 
highly effeetive, in spite of a num- 
ber of underhanded attempts by 
the company to head it off. | 

At McCormick Works, the com- 
pany withheld the pay of the 
workers for several hours in a vain 
effort to keep them from walking 


off their jobs. Management also 
padlocked the locker rooms and 
threatened to lay off the second 
shift in some departments if the 
workers left their jobs an hour 
early. 


significant letter, to workers in all 
four of its plants just an hour be- 
fore the scheduled walkout. In this 
letter, the Harvester firm revealed 


it was “made for the purpose of | 
stabilizing our national economy. 


: “ 
WORKERS pointed out that the 
company s letter was a clear indica- 


tion that the Harvester corporation 
is prepared to let the Truman .Ad- 


a_huge rally of 7,000 in sub-zero! 
there 
Stop-| 
and St. Jo- | 


<The ha of; the. supposed 


ministration carry the brunt of the 
wage-cutting program. The com- 
panys letter stated: “We are pre- 


ipared to meet any contract com-. 


mitments with respect to wages, 
hours and working conditions 


\within limits of government reg- 
’| ulations.” 


The Tractor Works meeting 
warned the Wage Stabilization 
‘Board to “keep its hands off our 


contract and allow us to enforce 
+ 


‘At the McCormick Works rally, 
mously which declared: “We say 
guage we are capable of that no 
matter what Washington does, we 


time. nay in cash. 
~ “We in Harvester have paid in 


astronomical profits of American '} 
industrv, including the packers, 


are now sanctified. The profits of 
the packing industry make clear 
that the industry can well absorb 
the increases that they have now; 
agreed to to vive their employes.” 


Hear: Oscar Brown, Jr., speak on 


— 
———— 


Hold Stoppage 
At Harvester 


blood for the 40-hour week and the 
8-hour day. In 1886, the McCor- 
mick workers earned the undying 


gratitude of all American workers 
for all time to come by the fight 
they put up for the 40-hour week. 
No stroke of the pen by a Big Busi- 
ness brass hat is going to wipe this 
out.” 


whet On? 


CHICAGO 


HELP Sam Hammersmark celebrate his 
birthday at UF Hall, 37 8. Ashland Ave., 
Saturday evening. Feb. 17. Program. Re- 
freshments. 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK. Large public 


‘meeting. Sunday, Feb. 18 at Metropolitan 
Community Church, 4ist and South Park. 
,3 p.m. Culmination of Negro History Week 


The company also distributed aj 


i ; | that it was in full accord with the | vnspiees: South Side Negro Labor Council. 
chairman Cyrus Ching that he tell) government freeze order and said} 


the strongest and loudest a 


will'not work more than 40 hours 
per week unless we receive over- 


activities. Awards and honors to be con- 
ferred on citizens who have contributed 
toward racial unity and full citizenship 
for the Negro people. Arranged by Negro 
History Committee. 


OSCAR BROWN, JR., SPEAES on Negro 
History Week. Wednesday, Feb. 21 at 7:30 
Admission free. 1547 N. Leavitt St. Aus- 
pices 32nd Ward Progressive Party. 

PAUL ROBESON CONCERT. Saturday, 
Feb. 24 at Metropolitan Community 
Church, 4ist and South Park. Sponsored 
by South Side Negro Labor Council. 


CITYWIDE STEWARDS’ RALLY. Sun- 


‘day, Feb. 25 Hear leading labor spokes- 


a resolution was adopted unani- | 


price freeze is evidenced in the} 


secured under the prices which} 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK | 


Wetne-day, Feb. 21, at 7:30 pm 
1547 N. Leavitt St. Adm. Free 
. Auspices: 32nd Ward. 
Progressive Party 


men discuss: Housing. FEPC, Dope Traffic, 
Employment of Negro Women. Packing- 
house Workers Center. 49th and Wabash. 


FOSTER BIRTHDAY BALL. Saturday 
evening, March 3 at Packinghouse Work- 
ers Center, 49th and Wabash. Pay tribute 
tO a great workingclass leader and cele- 
brate the successful conclusion of the 
Illinois-DuSable Worker subscription drive. 
Dancing. Entertainment. Auspices: MWlinois- 
DuSable Worker. 


MIDWEST Bill of Rights Conference. 
Saturday and Sunday, March 3-4. Satur- 
day: Banguet; 7 p.m., Hamilton Hotel, 20 
S. Dearborn St. Sunday: Session, Hull 
House, 800 8. Halsted, 9 a.m. til 5 p.m. 
Arranged by Midwest Committee for the 
Protection of the Foreigm Born. 


RUSSIAN MUSICAL MEDLEY of. 1951. 
Presented by Club Metros, Sunday, March 
4. Eighth Street Theater, Wabash and #&th 
St. Two performances, 2 p.m. and 8 p.m, 
All your old favorites plus new songs, 
dances, music. Tickets $2.50, $2.00, $1.80, 
$1.50, $1.25. Address mail orders to Club 
Metros 2068 W. Division St. 


JEWISH DRAMA AND MUSIC Concert. 
Saturday, March 10 at 8 p.m. Jewish Peo- 
ple’s Institute, 3500 Douglas B’lvd. Featur- 
ing outstanding Jewish artists, Jacob Pen- 
mi, J. L. Peretz, Bertha Gersten. Leon 
Malamut. Auspices: Jewish People’s Frater- 
nal Order. Admission $1.25 and $1.80. 


a: 


Join in Honoring 


Sam 
On His 79th Birthday 


Sat., February 17th 
—6©8:30 P. M. 


UE BALL ROO 


37 5S. LAND 


ENTERTAINMENT: 
Dancers °* Singers 
Actors Artists 
Refreshments and- Dancing 


: 


—_— 


Donation: $1.00 
Ley ty ret ree he eae, Coe ras Bs 


operated by the Furriers Joint Council is open to all people. Winter 
Or summer vacations are in order: it's open all year round. 
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‘|THE DIARY OF A PRISONER OF THE-McCARRAN LAW 


i Fed Swill 


ao 


By Virginia Gardner 

LOS ANGELES. — Harry Car- 
lisle, writer, lecturer, and critic, 
is doing daily stints at his type- 
writer at Terminal Island, in the 
way that all the four political 
prisoners there work to keep up 
morale and discipline. Part of 
Carlisle's writing is creative. But 
part of it is reserved each day 
for a journal-like recording of 
what they get to eat. 

Not that it takes "much time to 


Probe in Detroit Links 
Auto Barons to Gangsters 


By William Allan 


DETROIT.—Highlights of a two-day session of the U.S. 
Senate Crime Commission hearings here were the uncover- 
ing of auto magnates using g 


angsters to break strikes and 


_handle “labor problems.” 


Biggest sensation of the hearing, 
were revelations pertaining to the! 
Briggs Mfg. Co. 

By looking into a now defunct 
Grand Jury testimony taken back 
in 1946 a number of allegations 
were made under oath by wit- 
nesses: 

1. That Carl Renda, son-in-law 
of Sam Perrone, a_ well-known 
hoodlum got a $1,000,900 a year 
contract for collection of Briggs 
scrap. This was okayed by Briggs 
top management. 

2. Renda, in return, would offer’ 
Briggs certain protection against 
work stoppages and _ strikes. 

3. Renda, with no experience 
and no equipment, got this con- 
tract simply by walking in and 
asking for it without submitting a! 
bid. 

4. Briggs Mfg. Co. has lost up- 
wards of $14,000 a month on the 
contract since it was awarded to 
Renda in 1945. 


‘ 


i 


Renda company was to break up 
any strikes that would occur m 
Briggs and protest them, protect 
Briggs against any future strikes,” 
Herbert testified. 


Goats. 

ANOTHER OUTFIT, Detroit 
Stove Works on East Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit, granted Sam Per- 
rone, father-in-law of Carl Renda, 
their scrap iron contract on which 
he made $60,000 profit a year, 
after he had “been talked to about 
a strike” was broken in that plant. 

President of the Detroit Stove 
Warks is John Fry, one-time head 
of the Detroit Athletic Club, “home 
from home” of the auto millionaire. | 
The Stove Works is one of the few 
open shops in Detroit. 
Nono Minaudo, reportedly un-! 


I ee at 


—— 


0. W. Dean Robinson, Briggs) €% go 


president, conceded before the now 
defunct Grand Jury that the “rela- 


tionship does seem strange ; that, HF. * 


the company could sever the con- 
tract if it wished, but had made no 
effort to do so. 

6. A UAW faction now out of 
the leadership of UAW Briggs Lo- 
cal 212 was claimed. to be allied 
with Renda. 

‘fp 
typical gangster style was adminis- 
tered those failing to go along with 
the Renda faction and the com- 
pany. _ 

8. Renda and Perrone ap- 
proached Ford executives with the 
same kind of proposal but were 
reported turned down. 


Beatings and sluggings in| a4 


' we 
3 


% 


9. A Briggs salvage department) {waa ae 
official who opposed giving the| Hilee: sie, ae 


contract went to the FBI about a 


“Renda plot” and was fired by the | . on ae 


company. Renda made $103,000) ‘ 


clear profit the first year he had 
the contract. 
* 


THE BEATINGS of unionists 
which extended over a period of 
a -year, began shortly after the 
scran metal contract. It had been 
held previously by one company, 
for 20 years. All the unionists 
beaten bv the hoodlums were dis- 
charged by the company. All were 
beaten in or near their homes, all 
in the same manner, brutally, ef- 
_ ficiently with lengths “of pipe 
wielded bv two assailants who said 
not a word. 

Star witness before the 1946-47 
‘Grand Jury was George E. Her- 
bert, general superintendent — of 
Briggs -salvage in . 1945, who 
fought the Renda “deal and was 
fired Jan. 7, 1946 after reporting 
to the FBI. : 

The witness said that he -had 


LO 


unico 


don dockworker from Bow Street 
nists were tried for “conspiracy” 


der life sentence in Italy for mur- 
der, blandly told the Senate Crime 
Committee that he had his police 
record in Detroit withdrawn from 
the files “just by making a call to 
police headquarters.” 

He is the proprietor of a bowling 
alley and restaurant, a block from 
police headquarters. His record 
shows five arrests and one convic- 
tion were all before 1932. 

Minaudo hotly denied any con- 
netcion with the affairs of Ford 
Local 600, especially the ~ charge 
that he rented a room and sought 
to dispense liquor near wheré local 
delegates were holding a meeting. 

When the spotlight turned on 
the numbers rackets in the~ Ford 
plant where an estimated one mil- 
lion to 15 million dollars a year is 
the take of the underworld, a com- 
pany representative said that it.did 
not solve the problem when “pri- 
vates’ were convicted and “gen- 
erals” entered company property. 


' 
; 


hree Times a Day 


Four persons — non-citizens 
snatched from their homes by 
the order of the U.S. Attorney 
General last. October 23 and 
jailed without bail under - the 
McCarran Act—are still held in 
Terminal Island detention cells 
at Los Angeles. The story is 
culled from the journal of one 
ve the prisoners, Harry Car- 
isle. 


, one wa 


record the scanty menus — but 
Carlisle’ labors over -descriptive 
—yet objective—touches. 

A week's painstaking record- 
ings-on diet was contained in an 
affidavit signed by Stanley 
Fleishman, counsel for Carlisle, 
and presented to Federal Judge 
Ben Harrison at the time of his 


second ruling against writs of ha- 


beas corpus for the four. Along 
with tha affidavit was another 


from a physician testifying to Car-| 


lisle's declining health and _ point- 
ing to a possibility of recurrence 
of tuberculosis. 

These were culled from the af 
fidavit: 7 

“Soup, thinned from noon meal: 
powdered egg with soggy bread: 
half a potato; half an apple, and 
tea.” 

“Soup diluted 100 percent from 
lunch (noodle soup); red beans, 
shghty watery but fairly palatable; 
two slices of dry bread; cabbage 
shredded, wtih dressing; repeat 
of tiny apple (noon apple was two 
inches in diameter) and unsweet- 
ened tea.” 

An affidavit filed with the 
court by the jailer of the Mc- 
Carran Act victims set ferth the 
“revised uniform ration seale” for 
all Immigration Service “deten- 
tion facilities.” 

The “scale” contained an im- 
pressive item: “meats, fish— .45 


‘Tbs. per diem.” But, as Carlisle 


wrote to the Committee for Pro- 
‘ection of Foreign Born: It was 
explained ‘to us that the meat 
‘tem of colirse included bone, fat, 


ms cristle, etc.” 


In a letter to his wife, Lil, 


After examining the sample 
menus presented to the court by. 
the jailer, Carlisle wrote: “Ob- 
viously, the bone content of meat 
can be made as high as 95 per- 
cent and still formally meet re- 
quirements of this seale. Un- 
doubtedly some if not all of this 
wastage goes into soup, but in 
the more than three months of 
our detention we have never 


‘|averaged anywhere near the .45 


Ibs. -of red meat.” 


_‘lanother political prisoner, Frank 


Carlson, is less meticulous and 
objective than Carlisle. 


“The food situation got so bad 
here last week that a petition with 
about 30 signatures found its way _ 
‘to Mr. Bennett (Justin Bennett, 
jailer) demanding that he do some- _ 
thing about it”, wrote Carlson. 


“For a full day Mr. Bennett 
occupied himself with the prob- 
lem, as one after another of the 
signatories was called into his of- 
tice for exchange of views. It was 
all very solemn and officious. 


“The next morning, lo and be- 
hold, an egg appearec on our 
breakfast plate. There was re- 
joicing on Terminal Island. More 
so when, in the afternoon, a sur- 
‘vey showed that more than 80 
percent of the men were success- 
ful in getting down the noonday 
meal. 


“Alas, Lil, our rejoicing was 
short lived—and the Emergency 
Program marches on! Were pay- 
‘ing for that egg. Oh, are we pay- 
ing!” 

He described a “cereal solution 
consisting ef some grains of buck- 
‘wheat. floated on a scoop of pow- 
dered milk” and a “liquid quaintly 
called ‘coffee’.” served next morm- 
ing. Other meals, he said, fea- 
tured “tasteless, colorless, soapy 
macaroni, alongside of a few grains 
of corn’, soup made from boiling 
‘something less than Abe Lincoln’s 
famed “shadow -of a homeopathic 
‘pigeon’, and rice served with a 
“yellow mucilage substance.” 


He described a dessert: .... a 
square of something that had all 
ithe appearance of cake. And it 
was eake. But through some over- 
sight it had not been baked—sim- 
ply warmed up, so that the full 
flavor of the ingredients should 
not be lost, I presume. 

“David Hyun almost caused an 
international incident by asking 
for another onion . I ate the 
bread, the green onion and drank 
the tea; overlooking the lack of 
sugar. 


Jail Rail Strikers 
SANTIAGO (ALN).—Eight lead- 
ers of the recent Chilean railroad 
strike were put through lengthy 
questioning and returned to jail 
without trial here. On. the same 
day, police arrested two other or- 
ganizers on a charge of “inciting 
roundhouse workers to strike” at 
the San Bernardo depot. Public 
‘protests were made against the 
use of troops to break the walkout. 


——$$——$—$——— 


; 
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“ Se oY “ ne Pe ete y 


DOCKER—Police eject a Lon: 
Court where two of his fellow 


25c Raise Asked 


DETROIT.—The Detroit Joint 
Board of the United Public Work- 
ers has demanded 25 cents an hour 
wage increase forall city employes 
‘to be included in the forthcoming 
city budget. 

The UPW has also requested: 
double time pay for holiday work,| 
three-week vacation for employes 
with 3 years service, one additional 
day for each year up to eight years; 
sick benefit improvements, and ad- 
ditional five cents an hour for out- 
side work and a premium of 10 
‘cents per hour for all midnight 
‘shift workers instead of the 5 cents 
now paid. 


: 


. 4 ? ad © 


inequity adjustments be -made 


The UPW also demanded wa e| 


in the recent dock tieup. 


By Detreit UPW: 


make any claim that low-paid city, 
employe wages should be frozen 
because of the wage-price freeze 
war order. The UPW will present 
its demands before the City Coun- 
cil in the budget hearings besides’ 
bringing the issues to the workers.' 


‘Some 22,000 city employes are in 


Detroit. : 


Fight Mine Tieup 
MELBOURNE (ALN). — The 
Australian government has de- 


POLAND AND 


news organizations the Reuter 


INSIDE THE PEOPLES DEMOCRACIES! 
WHAT IS THE SITUATION IN HUNGARY, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 


Peter and June Furst, noted correspondents, for two ‘years 
the Central European reporters of one of the worlds largest 


reports in the New York liberal Daily Compass are creating 
national interest, will hold several lectures in the following cities: 
Detroit, Mich. Feb, 17, Sat. 8 p.m.—Petofi Club, 8124 Bureno 51. 
Buffalo, N.¥ Feb. 18, Sun. 8 p.m.—IWO Hall, 203 Thompson §:. 


Question and answer period — Admission Free 


YUGOSLAVIA? 


Agency, and whose sensational 


a ne ee 


Her valiant fight for 


IN LOVING MEMORY 


of our Beloved Comrade 


ELSIE SMITH 


Peace, for the Rights 


of the Negro People and for Socialism lives 


on in the Heart and struggles of our Party. 


clared its determination .te break 
the strike of 17,000 miners here 
for higher wages, charging that 
“Communists are behind it.” 
using the courts against the strik- 


where many city workers are being 
paid: less than in. private industry, 
4 The City. Couneili does: not.yet 
Pitet gt TNE PQGIEEP ..; 
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ers, filing ‘suits for ~ “contemnt” 


on the, American impoddely \ 
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It. is! 


| 


against .leaders and, rank and» file, 


Communist Party of Maryland 
Communist Party of Washington, D. C. 
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CHICAGO.—In a fight against “Ja” aldermanic elec- 
tions in several of the city’s wards, appeals have been filed 
in Circuit Court to reverse the Board of Election Commis- 


sioners, who ruled a number of 
progressive candidates off the bal- 
jot. | 


Attorney Theresa Ehrlich was 
seeking mandamus action on be- 
half of Mrs. Geraldine Lightfoot 
(24th), Matt Bednarz (22nd) and 
Mrs. Nellie MacNamara (42nd), 
who were among 25 candidates 
who were barred from the ballot 
by the board. 

William Miller, state director of 
Progressive Party, who instituted 
the court action, said the three 
candidates had qualified fully 
with the election law but were 
“victims of a disgustingly famiviar 
procedure followed by the corrupt 


political machines in this city.” 


IF MRS. LIGHTFOOT or Bed-| 
narz fail to get on the ballot, it 
will leave incumbent alderman 
uncontested for reelection. 

Meanwhile, Mrs.  Lightfoot's 
campaign committee reported this 
week that she and her supporters 
had been “subjected to a campaign 
of intimidation by the Democratic 
hacks who run the 24th Ward.” 

* 


THE LEGISLATIVE Commis-| 
sion of the Illinois Communist 
Party warned this week that “the 
people of Chicago are threatened 


Mrs. Geraldine Lightfoot 


democratic elections in this city.” 

“No vote has been cast and yet 
15 aldermen are already ‘elected’ 
because all opposition has either 
been bought off, terrorized or 
ruled out by the election com- 
mission. 

“Those s6 elected include two 
well-known gangsters, several vi- 
cious racists and a number of 
party hacks whose records reek 


}with corruption, reaction and in- 


competence. 

The Communists called for a 
vigorous mass campaign of pro- 
tests, directed to the heads of the 


with a complete breakdown of 


two old parties in this state. 


Rallies Lash. ‘Martinsville’ 
Lynching; Urge ‘Save McGee 


CHICAGO.—In the great demonstration against lynch-murder, Chicago joined by 
the thousands in their communities, churches and shops to mourn the seven snartyred 
men of Martinsville, Va., and to vow: “No more!” On Monday morning, Feb. 5, a few 


hours after the last three victims 
were executed in the Richmond, 
Va., death house, whole depart- 
ments in Chicago's packinghouses 
left machines and workbenches to 
meet in memorial prayer for the 
murdered men. 


Led by Miss Annie Alexander, 
a leader of the _ packinghouse 


workers union Armour local, men 
and women in the deep freeze 
department stopped work at ll 
a. m. to honor the dead in prayer. 
Workers in the beef-kill depart- 
ment did the same. 


The militant Negro woman, 


known throughout Chicago's stock- 
yards as a fighter for Negro and 
white alike, concluded the prayer 
meeting with a plea to her fellow 
workers: “We must see that this 
never happens again. Let's remem- 
ber the living victims, and pledge 
to rescue them from the fate of 
the Martinsville Seven. 
*« 

MASS MEMORIAL meetings 
held on Sunday, Feb. 11, and on 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Feb. 12, joined 
thousands on the South, West and 
Near North sides of the city in 
common determination to save the 


Negro victims, North and South, 
whom jimcrow threatens with the 
fate of the Martinsville Seven. 

William Patterson, who. had ac- 
companied Mrs. Francis Grayson 
and her five children to~Washing- 
ton to seek intervention from 
President Truman, gave the Chi- 
cago audiences an unforgettable 
picture of Negro oppression-in the 
United States. 


The Negro leader called for 
“the greatest mobilization in our 
history,” to save the life of Willie 
‘McGee, again threatened with 
lynch-law execution in Mississippi, 
the Trenton Six, Mrs. Rosa Lee In- 
gram, Lt. Leon Gilbert and others. 


Gil 


a 


ILLINOIS 


Scoreboard Tells Grim Story 
‘Of Those Who Sleep — While 
Others Do the Job for Them 


GREEN 


AS THIS COLUMN is being written (Feb. 12), the scoreboard 


of selection standings in The Worker subscription drive stands 
as follows: 


"Hyde Park 
*Cacchione No. 3 —-_ 
*Cacchione No. 1 _.- 
*9th South 
*Haymarket 

Gary 

South Side 

12th Congressional __- 
Parsons 


Percent of Goal 
140 
125 Cacchione No, 2. 
South West 

South Kast. 
West Side 


Johnstone 


south Chicago 
Packing 

From the above it can be seen that five sections have now 
gone over the top. CACCHIONE No. 3 has come up from behind 
and now threatens HYDE PARK for first place. CACCHIONE No. 1 
has slowed up and it seems will fall out of the 
running for the honor of sending a delegate to 
greet William Z. Foster on his birthday. 


A NUMBER of sections have really leaped 
forward in the past .week. HAYMARKET has. 
now reached its goal and intends to keep going 
until it reaches the top. GARY is still movin 
ahead steadily, although HAYMARKET an 
PARSONS may very. well be the industrial sec- 


tions that send the delegates to meet with 
Comrade Foster. 


NINTH SOUTH deserves congratulations for its results and 


I hope it will not stop now. SOUTH SIDE too deserves praise 
and let’s hope it goes over the top this week, 


« 

What can be accomplished once the task is undertaken in earnest 
has best been shown by HAYMARKET. This section got more . 
subs in one week than in all previous. ones. SOUTH CHICAGO 
aly got more subs last week than in the entire period of the drive, 
but it is still close to the bottom of the list with only some 30 
percent of its goal fulfilled. However, what it did this past week 


is only proof of what can be done once it puts that old SOUTH 
CHICAGO spirit into it. 


a 

THERE ARE however a number of industrial groups that are 
shirking their responsibilities. The auto workers in LIEBER are 
still fast asleep. Apparently they feel that having won the top 
prize last year they ought to go out for the booby prize this year. 

The PACKING section is also still in a state of hibernation, 
despite the militant struggles of the packing workers against 
the wage freeze. What’s wrong, Packinghouse comrades? Does 
The Worker mean less to you than to the steel, farm equipment, 
electrical and other workers? I’m sure that is not the case. 


Although the fur and leather workers in the East seem to 
be doing a real job for The Worker, that cannot as yet be said 


‘about those in this area. Likewise ,the RAILROAD workers have 


been very, very slow in getting started, even though the RAIL- 
ROAD workers have been making history these past weeks by 
their militant fight for higher wages and against the wage freeze. 


But what about building the only paper that has given support 
to this struggle? | 


There is no doubt but that the subscription. drive this year 
will be a greater success with Illinois going considerably over its 
goal. But the sections that are lagging behind are responsible for 
the fact that a much better job is not being done. How about 
joining this drive and making it unanimous? 


Make a note of the big FOSTER BIRTHDAY BALL on March 


3 that will also celebrate the completion of The Illinois Worker 
subscription drive. | 


* 


PATTERSON spoke to. 1,500 
gathered at the Friendship Baptist 
Church, at 1958 W. Washington 
ii Blvd., where the Rev. R. J. Davis, 
pastor, introduced him as “a great, 
courageous, American fighter.” He 
addressed several hundred more 
at the Wayman A. M. E. Church 
on the Near North side, and- par- 
ticipated in the meeting of 1,500 
at the Tabernacle Baptist Church 
at 21st and Indiana. 


The Rev. Louis Rawls, Taber- 
jnacle pastor, told the meeting: 
“This is the time for preachers to 
wake their people up and put 
them to work with every pressure 
|group, whether it be NAACP, 
CRC, or Urban League, to force 
the enemy to take the gun from 
our backs. 


Honor 


WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


National Chairman of the Communist Party 


Hearings on Thought 
Control Bills Begun 


CHICAGO.—Hearings on the Illinois Broyles “thought- 


control” bills are scheduled for Tuesday, March 6. The 
hearings will be conducted by the Senate Judiciary Com- 


mittee’ in Springfield. 

Hearings on the House versions 
of the. bills were scheduled this 
week. However, prominent Chi- 
cagoans urged that the House 
hearings be delayed to:allow citi- 
zens to investigate the bills. 


| In a wire to Harry W. McClin- 
tock, Illinois House Committee on 
Military and Veterans Affairs, | 
Gordon W. Browne, North Shore City Cultural Center 
Teachers Union _ president de-jw eo 
clared, “We learned these bills} CHIGACO.—A long-needed pro- 
have not even been printed yet. gressive. cultural for Chi- 
How can interested citizens be ex-| ©#5° will soon become a reality, 
pected to know what is in them.” yditag 
Kermit Eby, professor of Social Sei "* 
Science, University of Chicago, : 
wired McClintock:. 
“These bills are vicious and 
un-American. What is even more 


° He pioneered in organizing 
Chicago’s steel, packing- 
~~ house and railroad workers. 


® He is known and loved as 
a great leader of the work- 
ing class throughout our na- 
tion and the world. 


. 


politan Community Chure h, 


wired: 

“Illinois citizens recognized this 
threat to their freedom before in 
the guise of the Broyles Bills and 
defeated them. They will defeat 
these also.” 


Celebrate his 7Oth 
Birthday! 


Foster Birthday Ball 


SATURDAY NITE, MARCH 3 


Packinghouse Labor Center 
49th and Wabash 


CELEBRATE THE SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION 
OF THE WORKER DRIVE! 


Music — Entertainment — Refreshments — Dancing 
Prizes for the best Sub-getters 

ae ADMISSION: $1.25, tax included 

eo I Admission FREE to those who have sepured 3. pn 


¥* 


FRED PINKARD, prominent 
actor and South Side representa- 
tive of the CRC at the Tabernacle 
church rally, keynoted the me- 
morial. service with the theme: 
“Resistance to. tyranny is obedi- 
ence to God!” 

A memorial meeting at the Shoe 
Workers Union Hall at 1632 N. 
| Milwaukee Ave., part of Chica- 
gos celebration of Negro History 
‘Week; was scheduled to hear Ar- 
nold Johnson, another national} 
representative of the Civil Rights 
Congress. ce 
’* Nearly 500 members of: the fur 
and leather workers union crowd-} 
ed into the union hall last Monday | # 
night in celebration of Negro’ His-| knov 
tory: Week; ‘and ‘in; protest“against | 
i'the denial of Negro rights... * 
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‘Through Screens of Steel 
| Spoke to the Trenton 6 
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2,000 in Albany Lobby Call 
or Nullifying Boost Plan 
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Hit Halfway Mark in Sub Drive 


Supporters of The Worker have hit the half- 


ern Pennsylvania were lagging in the campaign. Up- 
way mark in their campaign for 30,000 subscrip- 


New Yorkers reached about 141,000 of their goal 
of 18,000. 


tions. 

The campaign is due to end next Sunday, Feb. 
25. It actually started to roll three weeks ago. 

As of last Tuesday, two weeks before the finish, 
The Worker business office had received 138,483 
subs. Several hundred more have been obtainéd 
but not yet torwarded to the office, adding up to 
at least 14,000, | 

On top of this, home delivery subscriptions 
in New York alone were estimated to be running 
close to a thousand. The 30,000 goal includes 
homes delivery subs. 

New York mail subscriptions, including those 
not yet recorded, hit the 10,000 mark last week. 
Together with mail subs and Daily Worker sub- 
$criptions obtained in the course of the campaign, 


- — _, 


Chicagoans with 1,174 subs in the. office, 
reached 53.3 percent of their goal of 2,200. They 
upped their goal to 3,000 last week, however, and 
latest reports from that city indicate they acutally 
have obtained some 50 percent of their new goal. 

The New Jersey campaign for 1,200 subs also 
went above the half way cae this week, with two 
areas going over the top. These were the farm 
community in east central New Jersey, which ob- 
tained 150 subs, and the industrial group in Newark, 
with 15. subs. 

Others going over the 50 percent mark included 
Maryland-Washington backers of the paper, Mis- 
souri and Wisconsin. Close to it were Indiana, 
the Rocky Mountain area and New England. 

Of the major areas, Ohio, Michigan and East- 


state. New York was especially «weak. 


Brooklynites continued far in the lead among 
the New York counties, with 76 percent of thei: 
5,500 goal already in. | 


Manhattan was running second, with some 54 
percent of its goal of 7,000 obtained. This included 
subs not yet in The Worker office, particularly from 
industrial groups, and several hundred home de- 
livery subs, 


Similarly, Queens campaigners had already ob- 
tained some 900. subs by Sunday ‘night to reach 45 
percent of their goal, and Bronxites had about 1,500 
subs for a 43 percent mark. 


Five Brooklyn communities, two in the Queens- 
Nassau County region and one in Manhattan, had 
reached. their goals by the early part of the week. 


4,000 at Rally V 


— See Page 4— 
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POLAND STARTS TO CUT PRICES gh 


) he 
BEGINNING JANUARY ist, 1951, THE FOLLOWING REDUCTIONS TOOK PLACE “iam 
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CONSUMER GOODS: 


Poiand Cuts Prices on Consumer Goods; 
6-Year Plan Aims at 40 Percent Wage Boost 


WARSAW.—Lifting real wages 
to a point 40 percent above the 
1949 level is one of the targets of 
the Six Year Plan for rapid indus- 
trialization of Poland. 

At the time the Plan went into 
effect in January, 1950, Polish pur- 
chasing power jwas spurred by a 
general wage increase of 5 percent. 
Successes in meeting high produc- 
tion goals, in lowering production 
costs and raising labor productivity 
were fellowed lost fall by a deci- 
sion to return the Polish zloty to 
gold and to stabilize the national 
currency. 

Now a third step has been taken 


) a eeet ) ower > 


as part ef the long-range plan to 
improve living standards. 
Effective Jan. 1, 1951 prices fo 
‘a list of consumer goods and for 
an extensive group of industrial 


5 to 87 percent by decision of 
the country’s Goueeh of Ministers. 
The action took’ on special sig- 
nificance in the light of the reverse 
trend in many other countries, 
where prices rose under inflation- 
ary pressures, 

The cut in prices will be fol- 
lowed by further similar develop- 
ments, it was indicated by Euge- 


niusz Szyr, vice-chairman of the 


RFC a River of Gold 
For Truman Cronies 


By Rob F. Hall 


WASHINGTON.—President Truman has reappointed all five directors of the Recon- 
struction. Finance Corporation, including three who last week were charged by a Senate 


oo L- 


State Commission for Economic’ 
planning. | 
“The reduction of prices of con- 


‘sumer goods on the present limited 


scale is a start in a policy... pro- 


goods were ordered reduced from) vided for in the Six Year Plan and 


| 


made possible by the currency re- 
form,’ Mr. Szyr said. 

News of the price cuts was 
greeted with enthusiasm in meet- 
ings held in dozens of cities. From 
such meetings came pledges of 
added production, lowered costs, 
and savings of materials as pre- 
requisites in a new and _ greater 
national effort to secure further | 
reductions. 


subcommittee with lending public funds under conditions of “favoritism and influence.” At 


his press conference the President 
dismissed the charges as purely 
political and has described the 
report of the subcommittee as 
asinine. 

Undoubtedly politics. played a 


& chief aide to President Truman in 
| personnel 


| was personnel chief at RFC and 


large part in the subcommittee | 


decision to probe RFC. The con- 
clusions set forth in the report, 
however, are very mild compared 
to the sensational facts on which 
the conclusions were based. The 
facts point up the existence in 
RFC of a scandalous situation re- 
sembling the Tea Pot Dome alf- 
fair which rocked the Harding 
Administration. 

But from this evil smelling mess, 
the subcommittee headed by Sen. 
William Fullbright (D. Ark.) has 
simply concluded that there has 

een “improper use of RFC’s au- 

thority in response to influences 
which in themselves nfay be per- 
fectly proper.” 


THE AVERAGE CITIZEN 
knowing even the bare . facts’ of 
the report will-draw far more bas- 
ic conclusions. It is true that RFC 
is a relatively unimportant agency. 
In these days of hundreds of bil- 
lion dollar spending, this agency 
has been operating with a paltry 
$1.5 billion which theoretically 
it lends to small corporations 
which cannot get capital from pri- 
vate banks. 

The point, however, is that if 
Harry Truman is the kind of man 
who turns over $1.5 billion of the 
peoples money to a clique of poli- 
tical cronies to distribute to their 
political cronies, what will he do 
with the $150 billion he hopes 
te spend in the next 18 months. 

A large part of that, of course, 
will go to U.S. Steel, General 
Motors, General Electric, Alcoa, 
Standard Oil and all the other 
big corporations who so complete- 
ly dominate the government they 
do not need “favoritism and in- 
fluence.” Their profits from war 
-orders during a single day are so 
enormous they can afford to scorn 
the petty graft of 15 or 50 thou-' 
sand dollars which apparently is 
handed out with RFC loans. 

* 


WHAT THIS MEANS, how- 


m his wife, Alva, still works -there,' 
| having charge of all RFC files. 
§ Dawson's 
| Smith, was put into RFC in Daw- 


SEN. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 
Pussyfoots on RFC 


for all the petty racketeers and 
politicians who have “influence” 
at the White House. 

With the stepping up of war 
preparations the river is rising to 
a flood. The wherewithal being 
provided, it goes without saying, 
by taxes on the people. 

One of those who has apparent- 
ly been directing this stream of 
gold into the right pockets (in- 
cluding his own) is Merl Young. 
In 1940 his wife, Loretta, became 
a secretary in the office of the 
then Senator Truman. Merl got a 
job as assistant messenger in the 
General Accounting Office at 
$1,080 a year. By 1948 Loretta 
was an employe at the White 
House and Merl "Young was an 
RFC official receiving more than 
$7,000 a year. | 

Shortly after this, the Lustron 
Corporation, which later went 
broke, secured a substantial Joan 
from RFC and Merl Young be- 
came. Lustron’s vice president at 
$18,000 a year. At the same time 
he was on the payroll of another 
RFC borrower, the F. L. Jacobs 
Co. at $10,000 a year. He is now 
employed as an “RFC expediter” 


ever, is. that along with : the bres! 


grait. enjoyed: by sthe: financial *tiy 


specialize in representing pros- 


1950 the former messenger esti- 


law firm of Goodwin. Rosenbaum. 
tans there flows a river of gold/Meacham and Bailen. This firm 


pective borrowers before RFC. In- 


regular. 


connection noted that Joseph Ro-| 


mated his irfcome at $60,000 ay 


year. ** 
OR TAKE Donald Dawson, the 


he 


matters. Formerly 


Donald 


close friend, 


sons old job. 

Dawson and Merl Young are 
intimately associated with two 
RFC directors, Walter Dunham, 
a Republican, and William E. Wil- 
lett, a Democrat. Also part of this 
circle is Rex Jacobs, a former RFC 
official borrower, and James C. 
Windham, a member of the RFC 
advisory board in Detroit. These 
two “friends” pay a large part of 
Mer! Young's “salary.” | 

All: members of this circle are 
in some way associated with the 


kas represented a number of com- 
panies which secured Joans from: 
RFC under circumstances the Ful- 
bright subcommittee considers ‘ir- 
* | 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE in this 


senbaum of that legal firm told} 
one prospective client that he had 
KFC Directors Willett and Dun-| 
ham “in his hip pocket.” 

The Central Iron and Steel Co., 
a client of the Rosenbaum firm,’ 
secured a loan of $6,300,000 from | 
RFC after the regular examiner 
had given the company an un- 
favorable report. But RFC Direct- 
or Willett put another examiner, 
Hubert Steele, on the case and 
Steele enthusiastically recommend-} 
ed the loan be granted. The loan 
was .then granted and Steele re- 
signed from RFC to work for the 
Rosenbaum firm at $10,000 a year 
retainer. He received $5,000 the, 
first day he reported for work. | 

There are other and _ similar 
cases are included in the report of | 
the Fulbright committee. Addi-' 
tional reports are promised by the; 
Senators. If Truman is dis 
to meet all these charges with 


with a law firm which seems to,nothing more substantial than an’ 


angry temper, the wear and tear 
on his disposition is going to 
terrifies) Vo 2 bP CRE FOP REO V5 


| if 
is 
me) ha. 


Scanning the \Vews 


Broken Promises _ 


A Los Angeles Committee has been formed to help Mrs. 
a B. Field iy 6 custody .of her two. children, taken from 
er because she believes in equality for Negroes and opposes 
the Korean war... Authorities turned the area around the dis- 
trict court of San Juan into an armed camp as they opened the 
trial of Puerto Rican Nationalist Party leaders accused of at- 
tempting to murder a secret service policeman , . . 
A ‘nationwide drive for wage increases was launched by 
a national conference of the United Electrical Workers, -Some 
800 delegates attended , . . President Truman asked Congress 
to take “immediate steps” to send grain to famine-stricken In- 
dia, after the government's vindictive move to hold up the grain 
because of India’s stand on Korea was widely attacked A 
Harlem “victory ‘dinner’ for Mayor Impellitteri of New York 
was called off indefinitely. Both the broken promises to Har- 
lem citizens and the police killing of John Derrick, Negro ex- 
GI, figured in the postponement . . . Newark Subversive Squad 
st scribbled furiously as speakers at a Communist Party Lin- 
coln Day rally quoted the late President’s attack on the U. S. 
aggression in the Mexican War . .. Belgian newspapers re- 
vealed that 700 “volunteers” en route to Korea launched a 
hunger strike off Singapore. a Belgian soldier wrote home 
that nine of his fellows deserted... . 


> . . . 
Sky's Still the Limit 

U. S. and British navies held their biggest joint peacetime 
maneuvers near the Mediterranean island of Malta.. Every kind 
of combat exercises except amphibious landings was on the 
program, with special emphasis on anti-Soviet maneuvers .. . 
The government lifted all price controls from sugar, milk, eggs, 
chickens and many other raw products... . 

Four Negro Gl’s who had been sentenced to 10 years in 
jail by courts martial in Korea, have been exonerated, the army 
announced, The four had asked and obtained the help of the 
NAACP in presenting their appeal . . . An emergency confer- 
ence of unions and other groups and sponsored by the TWO, 
called for legislative investigation of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department's activities in covering up anti-Negro and 
other discriminatory practices by the insurance compamies .. . 
The Coast Guard’s union-busting. “screening” regulations of 
maritime labor were extended to seamen on intercoastal and 
Great Lakes shipping... : 

The Nationalist Convention Peoples Party, which is 
pledged to end 100 years of British rule in the Gold Coast colony 
of Africa, won 34 of 38 popularity-chosen legislative seats from 
the rural areas .. . Rank and file British dockers went back to 
work but announced plans to strike again in a week, when 
their leaders face trial on frame-up charges... 


British MPs Rebel 


The Soviet Union called for discussion of the demilitariza- 
tion of Japan by the four-power Allied Council for Japan .. . 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics showed food prices climbing 
to new record highs, with increases of 8 percent since Korea 
alone... 

Rebelling against British Government foreign policy, eight 
Labor MP’s introduced a motion protesting West German re- 
armament. Twelve MP’s introduced another which also hit 
a Nazi army and called for People’s China's admission to the 
United Nations. 

The New York City Board of Education fired eight Jewish 
teachers as parents and teachers in the hall shouted derisively, 
“Long Live May Quinn.” Miss Quinn is the pro-fascist teacher 
twice cleared*by the Board... 


Jimcrow Schools Crowded 


The Deans’ Conference at the University of Michigan an- 
nounced a recommendation to delete all data on race, religion 
and national ancestry from student application blanks. . . 

Fritz Thyssen, who financed Adolf Hitler, died in his sleep 
in Buenos Aires at the age of 78... A study by the Harlem 
Council on Education for Better Schools showed that the jim- 
crow area’s 23 schools now crowd in 32,302 pupils, instead of 
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as in a state of “deep freeze.” Doctors 
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RESTAURANT 


ported and domestic wines and liguers. Al 
Italian-American kitchen 
Open til) past midnight. 802 East I2th Street 
NYC. GRamercy 5-9531—John Pacciatti, Prep 


kinds wf cocktails. 


The best and targ- | 
est selection of im- 


SHOPPER 


> ; 


‘Gatien, 


S“ GUIDE 


at the 


SPRING SONG 
SONG of MY HANDS 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED. 


27 UNION SQUARE WEST, N. 


EXCLUSIVE 


UNION SQUARE MUSIC SHOP 


Hootenanny Recerd No. 100 — People’s Artists Production 
Non-Breakable _. 89¢ (Tax Incl.) 


RECORD, POSTAGE AND HANDLING 


UNION SQUARE MUSIC SHOP 


Store Hours: 10 A. M. to 7 P. M. — Daily Except Sunday 


I] ]- 


ithe results of meetings between 
ithe Hotel Trades Council and the 


Sung by 
Ernie LIEBERMAN 


‘and Hope FOYE 


SEND $1.00 FOR THE 


Y. 3, N. ¥. AL 5-6969 


— 


New York Hotel Association, and 
a conference with Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board officials. 


Action for wage _ increases 
among the 40,000 members in 
their departments and shops gen- 
erated the two conferences. Union 
trustees arranged the meeting with 
Hotel association officials and 
stabilization board authorities after 
the clamorings of rank-and-file 
workers could no longer be Jig- 
nored. 

While staging a show for cost- 
of-living increases Jay Rubin, 


Drug Sundries : 


—_—_——_— 


Moving and Storage 


~~ 


Union Drug Sundries 


Specializing in Standard Brands 
Razor Blades at WHOLESALE PRICES 


and large variety of Drug Sundries 
27 UNION SQUARE, WEST 
New York, N.Y. AL 5-5654 


MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
18 £. Ith St, GR 7-2457 


near Brd Ave. 


trades council president, told 350 


Set Pay Trap. 
For Workers 


EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 
ATR A MTIRE N T 


Electrolysis 


It’s So ‘Inexpensive to RID YOURSELF 
OF UNWANTED HAIR FOREVER! 


| UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


per treatment. Fameus experts 
$1 remove unwanted hair perman- 
ently from face, arms, legs or body. 
Privacy. Sensational new methods. 
Quick résults. Lowered costs! Men also 
treated. Free consultation. 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 West S4th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 o LO $-4218 


a ee 


: 


Florists 


~, * 
soFLOWER Ss: 
 @AND FRUIT BASKETSe 
. Delivered Anywhere . 


| ROBERT RAVEN, F Lovaas 
* GR 38357 °: 


Insurance 


———— ——— 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance including anto- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, ete. 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 


A 


For Advertising Info: 
Call Al 4-7954 


Opticians and Optometrists 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 


Near Atiantic Ave. — Our Only Uffice 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 
rel. NEvins 8-9166 


DAILY 9 A.M. - 7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 3 P.M. 


(Continued from Page 3) 


wage changes takes full effect. The 
“militant” language by the labor 
leaders on the board and in the 
United Labor Policy Committee, 
through which the CIO; AFL and 
Brotherhoods pool their war stand, 
is apparently an effort to disclaim 
any responsibility for what the 
eventual formula will actually 


EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 
Records 


| bring. 
The recent appointment of 
George M. Harrison, president of 


*“Songs of the 
international Brigade” 


BERLINER’S 
MUSIC SHOP 

154 Fourth Ave. (14th St.) 

Open till 10 p.m. OR 4-9400 


a 


Restaurants 


JADE .~— 
MOUNTAIN 


197 SECOND AVENUF 
Bet. 12 and 13 Sts. — GR 7-9444 
Quality Chinese Food * 


Special Attention to Parties & Banquets 
— 


von _— er 


KRAVKHKAZ 


_. RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 
$17 East 14th Street, nr. @nd Ave. 


@ RUSSIAN and AMERICAN DISHES 
@ EXCELLENT SHASHLIKS 
@e@ HOME ATMOSPHERE 


MONUMENT 


S 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
Official Monument Dealer for the 1WO 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th St.. 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 


Bronx 66. N. Y. 


the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, as a special assistant to 
Johnston did not help matters as 
far as the labor members are con- 
cerned. It only reemphasized how 
reluctant the stabilizers are to give 


son, as assistant, will only help 
Johnston draw off some of the heat 


will inevitably increase. 
The United Labor Policy Com- 


mittee was particularly enraged 


E. Wilson of Arthur S. Flem- 
ming as chairman of the Man- 
power Stabilization Board. 
labor leaders felt that this still 
unfilled war post would go to one 
of them. Equally distasteful is 
Wilson's move to transfer the man- 
power agency from the Labor De- 
partment, where the unions want 
it, to his own domain. Wilson 
is known to be steering for a man- 
power freeze program that would 
enable his men to draft labor 
where it is wanted for war pro- 
duction. 

Workers in the plants, mean- 
| while, are losing patience because 
while the stabilizers ponder, the 
full wage freeze is on. Textile 


SAMUEL WISEMAN 


17, 1950 


February 


In everlasting memory of his leadership of the 
heroic struggles of the unemployed for jobs, 


welfare and unemployment insurance: in tribute 


to his contributions in 


the great united front 


May Day Demonstrations in New York City, 
and his tireless devotion to the working class 
and the Communist Party in the fight for peace, 


democracy and Socialism. 


NEW YORK STATE COMMITTEE 


COMMUNIST 


PARTY 


70,000 
woolen workers, as the employers 
still held out against a raise before 
a stabilization order is clear: Pack- 
inghouse workers after some brief 
stoppages and demonstrations 
forced three of the major packers 
to agree to a 9-cent hourly raise 


workers set a Thursday midnight 
deadline for a trike o 


and gave the WSB a deadline for 


‘its approval or they'll strike. 
Warnings against a freeze were 
voiced by members in the Farm 
Equipment plants of UE through 
stop-work demonstrations. 


IN QUEENS 
Complete Optical, Service 
Eyes Examined Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 
$9-08—164 St. (opp. Macy’s) Jamaica 
| Upen Mon., Wed., Fri., 9:30 AM &% 8 Pm 
fues.. Thurs.. Sat. 9:30 te ® — OL f-2952 


have your eyts 

examined by a 

competent ocolist 
M.D. 


UNION SQ. 


OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 
147 Pobrth Ave. (Bant Bidg.) 


HOTEL WORKERS FIGHT 
TRUSTEESHIP, PAY FREEZE 


The city’s 40,000 AFL hotel workers, caught between 
a union trusteeship and the government wage freeze, were, 
straining under both burdens this week, as they awaited 
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labor at Jeast one top post. Harri- | 


ot dissatisfaction from labor that: 


over the naming by Boss Charles! 


The! 


LARGE ROOM, neatly furnished, suitable 


Room 319 
N, Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GB 76h 


members of the council’s wage 
policy committee, “there is a gov- 
ernment wage freeze already in ef- 
fect which the workers can’t ig- 
nore.” 


The increased show of militancy 
by the trustees came as they in- 
tensified their drive against rank- 
and-file union leaders. Last week, 
Bert. H. Ross, Local 6 appointed 
trustee, fired three long time. union 
officials. 

He fired Glen Stocks, Local 6 
assistant secretary-treasurer, who 
was greeted 7s a hero when he 
returned to the union five years 
ago after getting a leg shot off 


fichting with the U. §. Army in{b 


Africa. Stocks received the Silver 
Star for “gallantry in action,” and 
the plaudits of Local 6 leaders 
who hailed him for his trade union 
work and his outstanding ifght 
“against the Axis.” 

Flora Bender, Stock’s assistant, 
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and-file union leaders ousted by . 
Ross and Ernst. Martin Cody and — 
Walter Garcia, two of the 13, de- 
tailed the usurption of power by 
Ross and_ Ernst. 

‘Neither Ross, Ernst, nor any of 
the four appointed officials 
‘charged with taking control of the 
union in violation of all laws and 
democratic procedure, took — the 
stand in their own defense. 

Wasservogel, however, ruled 
that the 13 were justifiably sus- 
pended from the local because of 
their “communistic associations.” 
Wasservogel took no notice of the 
fact that the 13 were originally 
suspended by Ross because they 
distributed a leaflet lambasting 
the trusteeship. 

Wasservogel also did not take 
note that Cody, Garcia and the 
other 12 rank-and-file leaders had 
also issued leaflets attacking Ross’ 
unwillingness to fight for wage in- 
creases. The leaflets had aroused 
a rank-and-file battle for higher 
wages and forced Ross to join the 


and Grace Neill, welfare consul-| 
tant of the union for the past three | 
vears, were also the victims of | 
Ross clique. Miss Neill was fired | 
though the local’s executive board 
refused to concur in a proposal by 


Ross to refer the matter to the 
trustees. 
* 


ROSS’ highhandedness was the 
result of the approval he and sev- 
eral other Local 6 officials re- 
ceived from Referee Isidore Was-' 
servogel of ihe State Supreme 
Court. Wasservogel, in a 5,000 
word decision, justified seizure of 
Local 6 by President Hugo Ernst 
of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Union. 

Wasservogels decision’ was 
handed down in the action against 
the union dictatorship’ by 13 rank- 


er 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
Vector Laboratories 


217 THIRD AVENUE e GR 38-7686 
New York 8 N. ¥Y. 
2 eee 


WHO GOT STUNG? 


The Sour Map got stung—over- 
paid for ordinary furniture 
(Never visited Artistic Modern) ! 
The Happy Chap saved on 
superb eustom ARTISTIC 
MODERN FURNITURE! 

Get wise — BEFORE vou bay! 


169 


Artistic 
Modern 


Factory: 45 E. 8th St. Wec. to 8:36 p.m. 


“THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE 
TO SEND PARCELS FO RUS. 
SIA. ROMANIA and ISRAEL 


Duty Prepaid ts Phroagh 


PARCELS 10 RUSSIA, Inc 


391 EASTERN PARKWAY 
Brookiyn 16, N.Y. 
Telephone: MAin 2-177] 

e@ LICENSED BY THE USSE e 


e@ NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE e 
Especially for Medicine 


Sales — Installation — Service 


(STRFPTOMYCIN) 
Takes 4 or 6 days to USS& 


ee 
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Our Winter 


FURRIERS JOIN 


or direct at 


Special features for 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY WEEKEND 


LES PINE, Comedian 
Dancing to ALLAN TRESSER’S Band 


Well-known Concert Singer 
ice-skating, toboganning and all other winter sports 


Make your reservations now ai 


R WORKERS RESORT in .c 


ee ere 
—— —— ee ee eee oe 


Last Call for a Fascinating Vacation 


Season Closes March 5th 


T COUNCIL, WAtkins 4-6600 
WHITE LAKE, N. Y. 350 


Sea a a ae ee ewe eS es Sree sn as S&S ws 
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Classified Ads 
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APARTMENT TO SHARE 


YOUNG MAN, share apartment near IRT, 
Manhattan. Telephone, kitchen, bath, 


$30 month. Call 6-8 p.m. EN 9-6755. f 


GIRL share apartment, low rent, privacy, 
tenement near Greenwich Village. Box 
206, The Worker. 


FURNISHED ROOM TO LET 


for couple. Lower East Side. Box 205, 
The Worker. 


ROOM TO RENT 


21 East 108th St. (Apartment 10). Large 
front room, piano. Kitchen privileges. 


FOR. SALE 
(Appliances) 


VACUUM CLEANERS—newest type—no 
cloth bag to empty. Spec. $59."° complete 
with attachments. Standard L:: -d Dist. 
143 Fourth Ave. (13th and i4th Sts.), 
GR 3-7819. 


™ 


INTERIORS 


——— 


(Printing) 


CALL CH 3-0663 for offset printing. Aj:% 
work, varityping, mimeographing. Let- 
ters, forms, circulars, postcards; quic® 
service, reasonable, union shop. Lithart 
Letter Service, 151 W. 2ist St.. N.¥.C. 


(Upholstery) 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied @ 
your home Reasonable. Furniture .re 
paired, slipcovered, reupholstered Comr 
radely attention. Mornings 9-1. HYacinwa 
8-7887. 


TRUCKS FOR GIRE 


ALL JOBS moving, storage, all projects 
closed vans, low rates. Call Ed Wenddé, 
JE 6-8000, day-night. 


JIMMIE’S pickup, trucking service, sm? 
jobs. Shortest notice. Dependable, re- 
Hable. UN 4-7707. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


TES: 


MODERN CABINET MAKING, individual 
designs, large selection, ¢ccasional tanles., | 
reasonable prives. Depet.dable. Beran- 
Orban, 22 Astor Pl. OR 4-€123. Open 
Monday - Saturday, 10-6, Wednesday, 
Thursday, late.. 


per line 
Daily Weekend 
(For Personal Ads) 


PIANO INSTRUCTIONS 


CONCERT pianist—qualified teacher. Rea- 
sonable rates. Call after 7:30 p.m, Alan 
Booth—WA .6-2705. 


(For Commercial Ads) 
Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge — 2 tines 


7 DEADLINES: 
For the Daily Worker : 


SERVICES | 
LITT. AUTO REPAIRS 


BODY AND PED.DER SHOP. Tools, tires 
and batteries, 252; W. St. Sra Moor. 
af 


Ss ers for 


uit OF LET. sa 00? 


Previous day at i p. m. 
For Monday’s issve— 
Friday 3 p. m. 


For The (Weekend) Worker: Ss 
Previous Wednesday at 6 p. m.. 
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The 6... 


There are just two tyeeks 


For the Six, it can raean 
death. 


drive total is 786. That's 65.5 
but not good enough. 


percent. * 


serious effort to hit the pace 


Trenton Six. 


drive for 1,200 new subscriptions and renewals. 
* 


DO YOU KNOW what it means to have as many Jerseyans 
as possible reading this paper, which has been fighting for three 
years to smash the frameup of the Trenton Six? 


* 
AT PRESS TIME-—with less than two weeks to go—our 


One area—Farm—has already rolled up 100 percent with 
152 subs. The farmers are shooting for 200 by Feb. 25. 

One group of Newark industrial workers were the first 
in the country to hit 100 percent. They're aiming for 160 


Three counties—Passaic, Hudson and Essex—are making a 


Farm. Passaic has 89 subs, with 53 to go; Hudson has 111, 
with 76 to go; Essex has 243, with 178 to go. , 

Four counties—Mercer, Camden, Union and Middlesex— 
-are endangering the drive. Mercer (where the Trenton Six are 
still held hostage to Jersey jimcrow justice) has only 55 subs, 
with 114 still to go. Camden has 71, with 114 to go. Union has 
46, with 73 to go. Middlesex has 22, with 30 to go. 

* 


NO MAN OR WOMAN who knows the score can afford 
to let this weekend go by without getting ONE sub for The 
Worker. It’s your paper. But there's more than that involved. 

This is the paper that is fighting for the lives of the 


i 
and You 
THERE ARE JUST THREE WEEKS TO GO before the 


state of New Jersey reopens its second attempt to execute the 
Trenton Six for the crime they didn’t commit. 


left in the New Jersey Worker's 


* 


the difference between life and 


percent of our goal. It’s good— 


set by Newark Industrial and 


Forstmann, Botany 

Jersey-Gera mills. 
The strike of TWUA-CIO locals 

654 and 656 was scheduled to 


begin Friday morning a minute 


lines in operation by 6 a. m. Sup- 
port for the action came on a na- 
tionwide front as the TWUA top 


woolen and worsted committee in 
New York announced breakdown 
of negotiations with the giant 
American Woolen Co. in New 
England. 

Passaic Valley workers had 
voted to strike Feb. 1, date of the 
TWUA contract expiration, but 
deferred action at the request of 
national union officials who dsked 
a two-week extension. 

The workers are demanding a 


Driscoll Double-X Pushes 


Public Service Fare Steal 


NEWARK.—Resumption of the seven-cent Public Service fare grab loomed as an 
immediate danger this week as Gov. Driscoll stuck a $50,000,000 knife into the bus-riding 
public's back. Driscoll and Attorney-General Parsons—who have insisted they have “no 


power to intervene’ to save the 
framed Trenton Six — intervened 
with both feet to tell the Public 
Utility Commission the State 
would have “no objection” to a 40 
‘percent fare hike for Public Ser- 
vice. - : , 

Deputy Attorney General Joseph 
Harrison, acting with the explicit 
okay of his superiors, told the 
PUC “the State was prepared to 
second the motion for a _ 6-cent 
fare. But, said .Harrison in a 
double-edged attack on bus-riders 
and - organized labor, “increased 
Operating expenses due to in- 
creased labor costs” prompted 
Driscoll and Parsons to weep. a 
little harder for the multi-million- 
aire bus monopoly. : 

| 


* 

THE SEVEN-CENT fare, grant- 
ed Public Service by the Public 
Utility Commission in a_ breath- 
taking deal in July, 1948, was set 


aside as “excessive in a state su- 
preme court order last year. 


Driscoll’s man made 


tion of that fact. | 


no men- 


He didnt mention,. either, that 


as it had taken in the last year 
before the toll was hiked. 


* 


; » : , 
Public Service made six times as. 
much profit under the 7-cent fare’ 


and New 


after midnight, with mass picket 


NEW JERSEY 


Jersey Wool Worker 
Strike at Pay Freeze 


PASSAIC.—Ten thousand Passaic Valley wool workers stood ready this week to ch 


allenge the Truman-NAM wage freeze with strike action. Backed by the endorsement of 
their union, the CIO Textile Workers, mass picket lines were being organized at the big 


two additional paid holidays, three 
weeks vacation after 


living escalator clause. 


tor clause, but in turn demanded 


can Woolen pattern. 


wage position. 


untary” increase last October after 
by TWUA top leadership as well 


talk of an increase. 


order, which sets March 15, 1950 
as a wage base-date, the 12 cents 
would be virtually wiped out. 
TWUA national president Emil 
Rieve said negotiations would pro- 


to get in touch with the workers 


15-cent straight hourly increase, 


10 years 
servicé, pensions and a_ cost-of- 


) It was learned that Botany had 
agreed to the pension and escala- 


a five-year contract—at no wage 


-increase. Forstmann made no bid 
whatsoever, following the Ameri- 


All the major wool companies 
cited the Truman wage freeze 
order in brazening out their no- 


The workers got a 12-cent “vol- 
two years of continued refusal— 


as the corporations—to listen to 


Under 'Truman’s wage freeze 


ceed Thursday (past this papers 
press time) with the key Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. However, Rieve 
said, even if they reached a set- 
tlement “it would be impossible 


in time to halt the strike” at Forst- 


mann, Botany and New Jersey 
Gera. 


Urge Funds for 
Victim's Family 


NEWARK. — The New Jersey 
Afro-American this week made a 
front-page appeal for funds for the 
family of Francis Grayson, mur- 
dered by the state of -Virginia-last 


week in the mass execution of the 
Martinsville Seven. Grayson, only 
married. man among the seven, left 
a wife and five children. 

Lewis Moroze, éxecutive secre- 
tary of the N.J. Civil Rights Con- 
gress, urged CRC members to sup- 
port the Afro appeal. Funds-should 
be sent to Samuel Hoskins, editor, 
N.J. Afro-American, 173 West 
Kinney St., Newark, N.]. 


— Classified Ad 


ATTRACTIVE ROOM for 
rent with progressive family in 
Newark.. Phone Mltchell 3- 
1277 or write Box A, New Jer- 
sey Worker, 38 Park Place, 
Newark, N. J. 


Axe Looms for DA Who 


net profit in 1947—last full year} 
of the nickel fare—was $331,787. 
In 1948 it rose 600 percent to 
$2,036,796. 


Actually, of course, both profit 
figures are much higher. Public 
Service Corp. uses an accounting 
service provided by Ebasco, Inc., 
an appraisal outfit specializing in 


TESTIMONY before the PUC) 
proved that the company admitted | 


Urges RR Indictment 


WOODBRIDGE.—Are Gov. Driscoll and Attorney-General Parsons putting the heat 
on to prevent manslaughter indictments against high Pennsylvania R.R. officials responsi- 


ble for the terrible wreck that killed 83 persons here last week? 


That is the question 


looming here since Parsons went 
out of his “way to announce that 
Alex Eber, first assistant prosecu- 
tor of Middlesex County, is defin- 
itely out of the running for ap- 
pointment as county prosecutor. 

In the absence of Prosecutor 


utilities finances. 

What Public Service doesn't tell 
‘the public is that Ebasco, Inc., 
stands for Electric Bond & Share 
Co.—and that it is part of the J. 
P. Morgan - dominated holding’ 
company which controls 


Public | 


Service. 


| Melko, now in Florida, Eber has 


been. handling the Grand Jury in- 
vestigation of the-railroad disas- 
ter. He has called sharply for 
manslaughter indictments against 


the railroad and its officials. 


o 
BEFORE THE PENNSY wreck 


‘and the Grand Jury probe headed 
by Eber, the first assistant prose- 
cutor had been endorsed by the 
Middlesex County Republican or- 
ganization as successor to Melko, 
whose term ends April 9: Eber 
was county campaign manager 
for Driscoll in. the last: election. 


This week, however, Attorney 


General Parsons let it be*known 
that Eber would get the: go-by on 
the appointment—ostensibly —be- 


cause the first assistant prosecu- 
tor is not a counsellor-at-law as 


Jersey UE Workers Tell U.S. What They Think of Tax Hike 


NEWARK. — Twenty thousand 
workers in over 200 shops in New 
Jersey and New York voted Wed- 
nesday in a special poll on recent 
proposals for increased taxes, it 
was announced by James McLeish, 
president of District 4, United 
Electrical Workers. : 

In announcing this unusual ac- 
tion McLeish explained,,\“We. feel 


that UE’s tax ballot is a timely ingman’s budget and affect the 


able the community, state legisla- 
ture and Congressmen to know 
what the rank-and-file of labor 
really thinks about the fairness of 
present tax proposals.” 

The UE leader said the union 
was vitally interested in the tax 
question because taxes today are 


public service because it will en-{health and well-being of the peo- 


ple.” 

“With wages trozen and the cost 
of living still going up,” the UE 
head said, “the questions of. who 
pays the taxes and how much are 
too important to be decided just 
on the basis of what business lob- 
bies in Washington say. We feel 


|one of the biggest items in a work- 


the people should be heard and 
that a secret ballot in which every- 


one has the right to vote according 
to his own opinion is. a constructive 
way for ordinary citizens to say 
their piece and make their influ- 
eince felt.” ) 

Among major shops participat- 
ing in the ballot were General 


East 
and Westinghouse, 


Newark; Becton-Dickinson, 
‘Rutherford, 
Jersey City. 


Electric and Tung-Sol plants in. 


well as an attormey. 

Undoubted effect of Parson's 
announcement has been _ to 
weaken Eber’s prestige and con- 
sequently his demand for full 
‘manslaughter indictments against 
the powerful Pennsy officials. 


AT THE SAME TIME, Deputy 
Attorney General Van Tine felt 
it advisable to condemn the fed- 
eral Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearing on the wreck as 
“a disgrace and an outrage.” 

Van Tine charged the ICC had 
“tried to whitewash the whole 


thing and put the blame on the 
erzineer.” 


: t 

The crash occurred at a flimsy 
temporary trestle thrown up and 
opened for service about four 
hours before the disaster. Railroad 
ohicials had okayed the trestle as 


“safe.” 


Although Pennsy R. R. brass 
immediately accused the veteran 
engineer of “going too fast,” it 
was learned this week that the 
fatal locomotive cab didn’t even 


contain a speedometer. 


Jersey Honors Abe Lincoln as 6's.s.’ Cops Squirm 


NEWARK.—This city’s Subver- 
sive Squad had a tough three hours 
last Sunday. The SS cops squirmed 
through the most €nthusiastic Lin- 
coln Day mass meeting New Jer- 
sey has seen in years. 

Five hundred Jerseyans cdme 
from all over the state to Masonic 
Hall here to honor the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln—very few less 
than the turnout at the official Lin- 
coln Day “pews and celebration 
at City Hall. + 

What the SS men didn't like 
about it was that the meeting was 
sponsored by the New Jersey Com- 


munist. Party and that it was a 

fighting token of the people's 

struggle for civil rights and peace. 
* 


“NO MORE MARTINSVILLES 
—Free the Trenton Six! the crowd 
called out in standing ovation to 
Mrs. Bessie Mitchell, sister of Collis 
English, one of the six framed Ne- 
groes awaiting the State’s second 
‘attempt to execute them for a 
crime they didn’t comnitt. 


of the Lincoln~ tradition. 


Charles Nusser, secretary of the 
‘New Jersey Communist Party, 
who ty with 13 other Jer- 
seyans has been made the target 
of arrests in Newark and Elizabeth 
for advocating peace, -brought the 
crowd to its feet when he said 
quietly; , 

“Regardless of threats, regard- 
less of arrests and persecution, re- 
gardless of petty police magistrates 


Applause greeted Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, who paid tribute to 


Negro women and especially the 
Communists;as the best examplers 


with headline hunting mentalities, 
regardless of Subversive Squads 


jand police intimidation we will not 


‘stop fighting for peace. Our. busi-' 


ness is peace—we are open for' 


business — and I might add that 
business is getting better every 
day.” 

* 

THE SS MEN took notes fu- 
riously as Nusser quoted Abraham 
Lincoln's attack on President Polk’s 
criminal aggression in Mexico> and 
paralled it with the Truman policy 
in Korea. ‘The cops looked up 
startled as Lou Malinow, Essex 
County Communist leader who 
chaired the meeting,: quoted Lin- 
coln on the “right to revolution as 
a sacred right. 


ee 


: 


| 


Ellwood Dean, Negro leader 
and Communist state education 
director, paid tribute to Mrs. Bessie 
Mitchell, as an example of Ne 
womanhood. There were few dry 
eyes in the hall as Mrs. Mitche 
spoke of her niother, Mrs. Emma 
English and her hard life bringing 
up a family — “only to have it 
wrecked by Jersey Jimcrow jus- 
tice.” 3 
Praising the Communists as “the 
peoples best defenders,” Mrs. Mit- 
chell said’ proudly: “Fight back— 


let nothing scare you. We are go- 
‘ing to win!” ae 
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Sub_ Drive 


Hit Halfway 


ark in 


Supporters of The Worker have hit the: half- 
way mark in their campaign for 30,000 subscrip- 
tions. 

The campaign is due to end next Sunday, Feb. 
25. It actually started to roll three weeks ago. 

As of last Tuesday, two weeks before the finish, 


The Worker business office had received 13,483 
subs. Several hundred more have been obtained 
but not. yet forwarded to the office, adding up to 
at least 14,000. - 

On top of this, home delivery ‘subscriptions 
in New York alone were estimated to be running 
close to a thousand. The 30,000 goal includes 
homes delivery subs. 

New York mail subscriptions, including those 
not yet recorded, hit the 10,000 mark last week. 
Together with mail subs and Daily Worker sub- 
scriptions obtained in the course of the campaign, 


: : : 
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New: Yorkers reached about 11,000 of their goal 
of 18,000. . 

Chicagoans with 1,174 subs in the office, 
reached 53.3. percent of their goal of 2,200. They 
upped their goal to 3,000 last week, however, and 
latest reports from that city indicate they acutally 
have obtained some 50 percent of their new goal. 

The New Jersey campaign for 1,200 subs also 

went above the half way mark this week, with two 
areas going over the top. These were the farm 
community in east central New Jersey, which ob- 
tained 150 subs, and the industrial group in Newark, 
with 15 subs. 
.’ Others going over the 50 percent mark included 
Maryland-Washington backers of the paper, Mis- 
souri and Wisconsin. 
the Rocky Mountain area and New England. 

Of the major areas,:Ohio; Michigan and East- 


Close to it were. Indiana,- 


ern Pennsylvania were lagging in the campaign. Up- 
state New York was especially weak. 


Brooklynites continued far in the lead among 
the New York counties, with 76 percent of their 
5,500 goal already in. | 

Manhattan was running second, with some 54 
percent of its goal of 7,000 obtained. This included 
subs not yet in The Worker office, particularly. from 
industrial groups, and several hundred home de- 
livery subs, 


Similarly, Queens campaigners had already ob- 
tained some 900 subs by Sunday night to reach 45 
percent of their goal, and Bronxites had about 1,500 
subs for a 43 percent mark. 

Five Brooklyn communities, two in the Queens- 
Nassau County region and one in Manhattan, had 
reached their goals by the early part of the week. 
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POLAND STARTS TO CUT PRICES 


_ 
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"BEGINNING JANUARY st, 1951, THE FOLLOWING REDUCTIONS TOOK PLACE 


CONSUMER GOODS: 


MEAT (PORK) SOAP 


™ 


- Sa . iy. 
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Poiand Cuis Prices on Consumer Goods; 


6-Year Plan Aims at 40 Percent Wage Boost | 


WARSAW.-—Lifting real wages 
to a point 40 percent above the 
1949 level is one of the targets of 
the Six Year Plan for rapid indus- 
trialization of Poland. 

At the time the Plan went into 
effect in January, 1950, Polish pur- 
chasing power was spurred by a 
general wage increase of 5 percent. 
Successes in meeting high produc- 
tion goals, in lowering preduction 
costs and raising labor preductivity 
were followed last fall by a deci- 
sion to return the Polish zloty to 
gold and to stabilize the national! 
currency. 

. Now a third step has been taken 


as part of the long-range plan to 
improve living standards. 

Effective Jan. 1, 1951 prices for 
a list of consumer goods and for 
an extensive group of industrial 
goods were ordered reduced from 
> to 87 percent by decision of 
the countrys Council of Ministers. 
The action took on special sig- 
nificance in the light of the reverse 
trend in many other countries, 
where prices rose under inflation- 
ary pressures. 

The cut in prices will be fol- 
lowed by further similar develop- 
ments, it was indicated by Euge- 
niusz Szyr, vice-chairman of the 


‘national effort to secure further 


State Commission for Economic: 
planning. | 

“The reduction of prices of con-| 
sumer goods on the present limited | 
scale is a start in a policy... pro- 
vided for in the Six Year Plan and 
made possible by the currency re- 
form, Mr. Szyr said. 

News of the price cuts was! 
greeted with enthusiasm in meet- 
ings held in dozens of cities. From 


such meetings came pledges of ) 


added production, lowered costs, 
and savings of materials as pre- 
requisites in a new and greater 


reductions. 


RFC a River of Gold 
For Truman Cronies 


By Rob F. Hall 


WASHINGTON —President Truman has reappointed all five directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, including three who last week were charged by a Senate) 


a 


subcommittee with lending public funds under conditions of “favoritism and influence.” At 


his press conference the President 
dismissed the charges as purely 
political and has -described the 
report of the subcommittee as 
asinine. | 

Undoubtedly politics plaved a 
large part in the subcommittee 
decision to probe RFC. The con- 
clusions set forth in the report, 
however, are very mild compared 
to the sensational facts on which 
the conclusions were based. The 
jacts point ‘up the existence in 
RFC of a scandalous situation re- 
sembling the Tea Pot Dome af- 
fair which rocked the Harding 
Administration. 

But from this evil smelling mess, 
the subcommittee headed by Sen. 
William Fullbright (D. Ark.) has 
simpiy concluded that there has 
been “improper use of RFC’s au- 
thority in response to influences 
which in themselves may be per- 
fectly proper.” 


| Merl Young’s “salary.” 


SEN, 
Pussyfoots on RFC 


mated his income at $60,000 a 
year. * 


OR TAKE Donald Dawson, the 
chiet aide to President Truman im 


personnel matters. Formerly he 
was personnel chief at RFC and: 
his wife, Alva, still works there, 
having charge of all RFC files. 
Dawsons close friend, Donald 


Smith, was put into RFC in Daw- 
sons old job. : 

Dawson and Merl Young are 
intimately associated with 
RFC directors, 
a Republican, and ‘William E. Wil- 
lett, a Democrat. Also part of this 
circle is Rex Jacobs, a former RFC | 
cflicial borrower, and James C.! 
Windham, a member of the RFC 
advisory board in Detroit. These 
two “friends” pay a Jarge’ part of 


All members of this circle are 
in some way associated with the 
law firm of Goodwin, Rosenbaum, 


| : nice 
THE AVERAGE CITIZEN|tans there flows a river of gold; Meacham and Bailen. This firm 


knowing even the bare facis of 
the report will draw far more bas- 
ic conclusions, It is.true that RFC 
is a relatively unimportant ag-ncy. 
In these days of hundreds of bil- 
lion dollar spending, this agency 
has been operating ‘with a paltry 
$1.5 billion which theoretically 
it lends to small  cerporations 
which cannot get capital from pri- 
vate banks. 

The. point, however, is. that if 
Harry Truman is the kind ef man 
who turns over $1.5 billion of the! 
peoples money to a clique of polli- 
tical cronies to distribute to their: 
political cronies, what will he do 
with the $150 billion he hepes 
te spend in the next 18 months.) 

A large part of that, of course, 
will go to U.S. Steel, General 
Motors, General Electric, Alcoa, 
Standard Qil and all the other 
big corporations who so complete- 
ly dominate the government they 
do not need “favoritism and in- 
fluence.” Their profits from war 
orders during a single day are so 
enormous they can afford to scorn 
the petty graft of 15 or 50 thou- 
sand dollars whieh apparently is 
handed out spe J gh 9 joans. 


WHAT THIS MEANS, howd 
ever,,.is that along with the: b‘¢ 


for all the petty racketeers and 
politicians who have “influence” 
at the White House. 

With the stepping up of war 
preparations the river is .:ising to 
a flood. The wherewithal being 
provided, it goes without saying, 
by taxes on. the people. 

One of these who has apparent- 
ly been directing this stream of 
gold into the right pockets (in- 
cluding his own) is: Mer] Young. 
In 1940 his wife, Loretta, became 
a secretary in the office of the 
then Senator Truman. Merl got > 
iob as assistant messenger in the 
General Accounting Office at 
$1,080 a year. By 1948 Loretta 
was an employe at the White 
House and Merl Young was an 
KFC official receiving more than 
$7,000 a year. 

Shortly after this, the Lustron 
Corporation, which later went 
broke, secured a substantia] loan 
from RFC and Merl Young be- 
‘came Lustron’s vice president at 
$18,000 a year, At the same time 
he was on the payroll of another 
RFC borrewer, the F. L. ‘Jacobs 
Co. at $10;000 a year. He is now 
employed as. an “RFC expediter” 
with a law firm which seems to 
specialize in representing pros- 


nective borrowers before, RFC. 


oe 
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jhad given the company an un-| 


has represented a number of com- 
panies which secured loans from 
RFC under circumstances the Ful-: 
bright subcommittee considers ir- 
regular. * | 


THE SUBCOMMITTEE in this: 
connection noted that Joseph Ro-| 
senbaum of that legal firm told 
one prospective client that he had. 
RFC Directors Willett and Dun- 
ham “in his hip pocket.” 

The Central Iron and Steel Co.,: 
a client of the Rosenbaum firm, 
secured a loan of $6,300,000 from; 
RFC after the regular examiner} 


favorable report. But RFC Direct-) 
or Willett put another examiner, 
Hubert Steele, on the case and 
Steele enthusiastically recommend- 
ed the loan be granted. The loan 
was then granted and Steele re- 


signed from RFC to work for the}}. 
Rosenbaum firm at $10,000 a year 


retainer. He received $5,000 the 
first day he reported for work. 
There’ are other and similar 
cases are included in the report of 
the Fulbright committee. Addi- 
tional reports are promised by the 
Senators. If Truman. is dispa 
to meet all these charges with 
nothing more substantial than. an 
angry temper, the wear and tear 
on hi dis Poe eee A 
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Broken Promises | 
A Los Angeles Committee has been formed to help Mrs. 
jean B. Field — custody of her two children, taken from 
r because she believes in equality for Negsoes and opposes 
the Korean war... Authorities turned the area around the dis- 
trict court of San Juan into an armed camp as they opened the 
trial of Puerto Rican Nationalist Party leaders accused of at- 

tempting to murder a secret service policeman. . . 
A nationwide drive for wage increases was launched by 
a national conference of the United Electrical Workers. Some 
300 delegates attended... . President Truman asked Congress 
to take “immediate steps” to send grain to famine-stricken In- 
dia, after the government's vindictive move to hold up the grain 
because of India’s stand on Korea was widely attacked .. . A 
Harlem “victory dinner” for Mayor Impellitteri of New York 
was called off indefinitely. Both the broken promises to Har- 
lem citizens and the police killing of John Derrick, Negro ex- 
GI, figured in the postponement . . . Newark Subversive Squad 
cops scribbled furiously as speakers at a Communist Party Lin- 
coln Day rally quoted the Jate President’s attack on the U. S. 
aggression in the Mexican War .. ; Belgian newspapers re- 
vealed that 700 “volunteers” en route te Korea launched a 


hunger strike off Singapore. One Belgian soldier wrote home 
that nine of his fellows deserted. .. . 


Sky's Still the Limit 


U. S. and British navies held their biggest joint peacetime 
maneuvers near the Mediterranean island of Malta. Every kind 
of combat exercises except amphibious landings: was on the 
program, with special emphasis on anti-Soviet maneuvers .. . 
The government lifted all price controls from sugar, milk, eggs, 
chickens and many other raw products... . 

Four Negro GI's who had been sentenced to 10 years in 
jail by courts martial in Korea, have been exonerated, the army 
announced, The four had asked and obtained the help of the 
NAACP in presenting their appeal . . . An emergency confer- 


ence of unions and other groups and sponsored by the IWO, 


called for legislative investigation of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department's activities in covering up anti-Negro and 
other discriminatory practices by the insurance companies .. . . 
The Coast Guard's union-busting “screening” regulations of 
maritime labor were extended to seamen on intercoasta] and 
Great Lakes shipping .. . 

The Nationalist Convention People’s Party, which is 
pledged to end 100 years of British rule in the Gold Coast colony 
of Africa, won 34 of 38 popularity-chosen legislative seats from 
the rural areas ... Rank and file British dockers went back to 
work but announced plans to strike again in a week, when 
their leaders face trial on frame-up charges .. . 


British MPs Rebel 


The Soviet Union called for discussion of the demilitariza- 
tion of Japan by the four-power Allied Council for Japan... 
The Bureau of. Labor Statistics showed feed prices climbing 
to new record highs, with increases of 8 percent since Korea 
alone ... 

Rebelling against British Government foreign police’, eight 
Labor MP’s introduced a motion protesting West German re- 
armament... Twelve MP’s introduced another which also hit 
a Nazi army and called for Peoples Chinas admission to the 
United Nations. 

The New York City Board of Education fired eight Jewish 
teachers as parents and teachers in the hall shouted derisively, 
“Long Live May Quinn.” Miss Quinn is the pro-fascist teacher 
twice cleared by the Board ... 


Jimcrow Schools Crowded 


The Deans’ Conference at the University of Michigan an-. 
nounced a recommendation to delete all:data on race, religion 
and national ancestry from student application blanks ... 

Fritz Thyssen, who financed Adolf Hitler, died in his sleep 
in Buenos Aires at the age of 78... A study by the Harlem 
Council on Education for Better Schools showed that the jim- 
crow. area's 23 schools now crowd in 32,302 pupils, instead of 
the 6.448 they were constructed to hold. 

President Truman promised France an aircraft carrier for 
the war against the people of Indo-China, Premier Rene Pleven 
reported to the National Assembly on his recent trek to Wash- 
ington . . . Four Negroes were found slain in North Carolina, 
two of them partially burned, and one a one-year old child. 
Police officials were reported indifferent to the slayings. 
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a 
N, SU irs. Dorothy Mae Stevens, 23, 
survived a night’s exposure in a Chicago street. Her body 
temperature dropped to 64 degrees, lowest ever recorded in a 
‘human. When brought to hospital, doctors described her — 
as in a state of “deep freeze.” Doctors and nurses (above) 
check her progréss toward recovery. = 8 ,. | 
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Workers Resort, White Lake, N.. 


operated by the Furrie.s Joint Council is open to all people. Winter : 
_._Or summer Vacations are im order: 
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at the 
Y. This low rate vacation spot 


it’s open all year round. 


jJisle, writer, lecturer, and eritic, 
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THE DIARY OF A PRISONER OF THE McCARRAN LAW 


ed Swill 


+ 


By Virginia Gardner 
LOS ANGELES. — Harry Car- 


is doing daily stints at his 
writer at Terminal Island, in the 
way that all the four political 
prisoners there werk to keep up 
morale and discipline. Part of 
Carlisle's writing is creative. But 
part of it is reserved each day 
for a journal-like recording of 
what they get to eat. 

Not that it takes much time te 


Probe in Detroit Links 
Auto Barons to Gangsters 


By William Allan 


DETROIT.—Highlights of a two-day session of the U.S. 
Senat@ Crime Commission hearings here were the uncover- 
ing of auto magnates using gangsters to break strikes and 


handle “labor problems.” 


Biggest sensation of the hearing) 
were revelations pertaining to the 
Briggs Mig. Co. 

By ‘arin into a now defpnct 
Grand Jury testimony taken back 
in 1946 a number of allegations 
were made under oath by wit- 
nesses: ” 

1. That Carl Renda, son-in-law 
of Sam Perrone, a_ well-known 
hoodlum got a $1,000,000 a year 
contract for collection of Briggs 
scrap. This was okayed by Briggs 
top management. 

9. Renda, in return, would offer, 
Briggs certain protection against 
work stoppages and strikes. 

8. Renda, with no experience 
and no equipment, got this con-| 
tract simply by walking in. an 
_ asking for it without submitting a 
bid. 

4. Briggs Mfg. Co. has lost up- 
wards of $14.000 a month on the 
contract since it was awarded to 
Renda in 1945. 


| The Stove Works is one of the few 


Renda company was to break up 
any strikes that would occur in) 
Briggs and protest them, protect 
Briggs against any future strikes,” 
Herbert testified. 


vt 

ANOTHER OUTFIT, Detroit 
Stove Works on East Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit, granted Sam Per- 
rone, father-in-law of Carl Renda, 
their scrap iron contract on which 
he made $60,000 piofit a year, 
after he had “been talked to about 
a strike” was broken in that plant. 

President of the Detroit Stove 
Works is John Fry, one-time head. 
of the Detroit Athletic Club, “home| 
from home” of the auto millionaire. 


t 


; 


open shops in Detroit. 
Nono Minaudo, reportedly un- 


5. W. Dean Robinson, Briggs) £% gf 


president, conceded before the now 


defunct Grand Jury that the “rela- 
tionship does seem strange’; that 


; 


the company could sever the con-| F, ¢ gry 


tract if it wished, but had made no| |g Je 


effort to do so. 

6. A UAW -faction now out of' 
the leadership’ of UAW Briggs Lo- 
cal 212 was claimed to be allied 
with Renda. 


7. Beatings and sluggings in) $a | 


typical gangster style was adminis- | 


tered those failing to go along with 
the Renda faction and the com- 
pany. 

8. Renda and Perrone ap- 
proached Ford executives with the 


same kind ef proposal but were| "gage 


renrorted turned down. 


9. A Briggs salvage department | : 3 


official who opposed giving the) Sigil ee: 


contract went to the FBI about a 


“Renda plot” and was fired by the ee a 


company. Renda made $103,000 
clear profit the first year he had 


the contract. 
: ‘* 


THE BEATINGS of unionists 
which extended over a period of 
a year, began shortly after the 
scrap metal contract. It had been 
held previously bvxone company, 
for 20 years. All the unionists: 
' beaten by the hoodlums were dis- 
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der life sentence in Italy for mur- 
der, blandly told the Senate Crime 
Committee that- he had his police 
record in Detroit withdrawn from 
the files “just by making a call to 
police headquarters.” 

He is the proprietor of a bowling 
alley and restaurant, a block from 
police headquarters. His record 
shows five arrests and one convic- 
tion were all before 1982. 
~ Minaudo hotly denied any con- 
netcion with the affairs of Ford 
Local 600, especially the charge 
that he rented a room and sought 
to dispense liquor near where loca] 
delegates were holding a meeting. 

When the spotlight turned on 
the numbers rackets in the Ford! 
plant where an estimated one mi)- 
lion to 15 million dollars a year is 
the take of the underworld, a com- 
pany representative said that it did 
not solve the problem when “pri- 
vates’ were convicted and “gen- 
erals’ entered company property. 


. isle. 


Three Times a Day 


Four persons — non-citizens 
snatched from their homes by 
the order of the U.S. Attorney 
General last October 23 and 
jailed without bail under the 
McCarran Aet—are still held in 
Terminal Island detention cells 
at Los Angeles. The story is 
culled from the journal of one 
of the prisoners, Harry Car- 


~ - 


record the scanty menus — but 
Carlisle labors over descriptive 
—yet objeetive—touches. 

A week's painstaking record- 
ings on diet was contained in an 
affidavit signed by Stanley 
Fleishman, counsel for Carlisle, 
and presented to Federal. Judge 
Ben Harrison at the time of: his 
second ruling against writs of ha- 
beas corpus for the four. Along 
with the affidavit was another 
from a physician testifying to Car- 
lisle’s declining health and point- 
ing to a possibility of recurrence 
ef tuberculosis. 

These were culled from the af 

fidavit: 
“Soup, thinned from noon meal: | 
powdered egg with soggy bread: 
half a potato; half an apple, and 
tea.” 

“Soup diluted 100 percent from 
lunch (noodle soup); red beans, 
shghty watery but fairly palatable: 
two slices of dry bread; cabbage 
shredded, wtih dressing; repeat 
of tiny apple (noon apple was two 


ened tea.” 

An _ affidavit filed with the 
court by the jailer of the Mc- 
Carran Act victims set forth the 
“revised uniform ration scale” for 
all Immigration Service “deten- 
tion facilities.” 

The “scale” contained an im- 
pressive item: “meats, fish— .45 
Ibs. per diem.” But, as Carlisle 
wrote to the Committee for Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born: It was 


- mee cristle, etc.” 


can be made as high as 95 per- 
‘cent and still formally. meet re- 


4 the more than three months of 


f his fellow 
in the recent dock tieup. 


DETROIT.—The Detroit Joint 
Board of the United Public Work- 
ers has demanded 25 cents an hour 


charged by the company. All were, 
beaten in or near their homes, all, 
in the same manner, brutally, ef- 
ficiently with lengths of pipe 
wielded bv two assailants who said 
not a word. 

‘Star witness before the 1946-47 
Grand Jury was George E. Her- 
bert, general superintendent of 
Briggs salvage in 1945, who 
fought the Renda deal and was 
fired Jan. 7, 1946 after reporting 
to the FBI. 
_. The witness said that he had 


4 


{ 


threats had been made to get him 
out of Briggs or “out of existence” 


if he did not lay off Renda. 


been warned by two men _ that! 


wage increase for all city employes 
to be included in the forthcoming 
city budget. 

The UPW has also requested: 
double time pay for holiday work, 
three-week vacation for employes 
with 3 years service, one additional 
om for each year up to eight years: 
sick benefit improvements, and ad- 
ditional five cents an hour for out- 
side work ‘and a premium of 10 
cents per hour for all midnight 
shift workers instead of the 5 cents 
now paid. | 

The UPW also demanded wa 
inequity adjustments be made 
where many city workers are being 
paid jess than in private industry. 


Se a 


By Detroit UPW 


make any claim that low-paid city 


employe wages should .be frozen’ 


because of the wage-price freeze 
war order. The UPW will present 


its demands before the City Coun- 
cil in the budget hearings besides}; 


bringing the issues to the workers. 


Some 22,000 city employes are in| 


Detroit. 


Fight Mine Tieup 
MELBOURNE (ALN). — The 
Australian government has de- 
clared its determination to break 
the strike of 17,000 miners here 
for higher wages, charging that 
“Communists are behind it.” It is 
using the courts against the strik- 
ers, filing (suits for “contempt” 
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explained to us that the meat 
item of course included bone, fat, 


inches in diameter) and unsweet-: 


‘for another onion ... 


_ ‘tanother ‘political prisoner, Frank 
!Carlson, is Jess meticulous: and 


objective than Carlisle. 

“The food situation got so bad 
here last week that a petition with 
about 30 signatures found its way 
to Mr. Bennett (Justin Bennett, 
jailer) demanding that he do some- 
‘thing about it”, wrote Carlson. 


“For -a full day Mr. Bennett 


}occupied himself with the prob- 


lem, as one after another of the 
signatories was called into his of- 
fice fer exchange of views. It was 
all very solemn and officious. 


“The next morning, lo and be- 
hold, an egg appearea on our 
hreakfast plate. There was  re- 
joicing on Terminal Island. More 
so when, in the afternoon, a sur- 
vey showed that more than 80 
percent of the men were success- 
ful in getting down the noonday 
meal, 


“Alas, Lil, our rejoicing was 
short lived—and the Emergency 
Program’ marches on! We're pay- 
ing for that egg. Oh, are we pay- 
ing!” 

He described a “cereal solution 
consisting of some grains ef buck- 
wheat floated on a scoop of pow- 
dered milk” and a “liquid quaintly 
called ‘coffee’,” served: next morn- 
ing. Other meals, he said, fea- 
tured “tasteless, colorless, soapy 
macaroni, alongside ef a few grains 
of corn’, soup made from boiling 
something less than Abe Lincoln's 
famed “shadow of a homeopathic 
pigeon’, and rice served with a 
“yellow maiucilage substance.” 


square of something that had all 
the appearance of cake. And it 
was cake. But through some over- 
sight it had not been baked—sim- 
nly warmed up, so that the full 
flavor of the ingredients should 
not be lost, I presume. 

“David Hyun almost. caused an 
international incident by asking 
I ate the 
bread, the green onion and drank 
the overlooking the Jack of 
sugar. : 


tea: 


After examining the sample 
menus presented to the court by| 
the jailer, Carlisle wrote: “Ob- 
viously, the bone content of meat 


quirements of this scale. Un- 
doubtedly some if not all of this 
wastage goes into soup, but in 


our detention we have never 
averaged anywhere near the .45 
Ibs. of red meat.” 

In a letter to his wife; Lil, 


ee ea 
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Jail Rail Strikers 


SANTIAGO (ALN).—Eight lead- 
ers of the recent Chilean railroad 
strike were put through lenethv 
questioning and returned to iail 
without trial here. On the same 
cay, police arrested two other or- 
ganizers on-a charge of “inciting 
roundhouse workers. to strike” at 
the San Bernardo depot. Public 
protests were made against the 
use of troops to break the walkout. 
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POLAND AND 


news organizations the Reuter 


INSIDE THE PEOPLES DEMOCRACIES! 


WHAT IS THE SITUATION IN HUNGARY, CZECHOSLCVAKIA. 


Peter and June Furst, noted correspondents, for two years 
the Central European reporters of one of the worlds largest 


reports in the New York liberal Daily Compass are creating 
national interest, will hold several lectures in the following cities: 
Detroit, Mich. Feb. 17, Sat. 8 p.m.—Petofi Club, 3124 Bureno S1. 
Buffalo, N.Y Feb. 18, San. 3 p.m.—I WO Hall, 203 Thompson $1. 


Question tnd answer peried — Admission Free 


YUGOSLAVIA? 


Agency, and whose sensational 
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Her valiant fight for 
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IN LOVING MEMORY 


of our Beloved Comrade 


ELSIE SMITH 


Peace, for the Rights 


: of the Negro People and for Socialism lives 
on in the Heart and struggles of our Party. 


Communist Party of Maryland 
Communist Party of Washington, D. C. 
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was wrecked at Woodbridge, N. J., with a loss of 84 lives tells his story to investigators. The train 
crashed at a temporary wooden trestle. He told probers he was looking for yellow lights to caution 
him to slow down. “The lights weren't there,” he said. Standing (left to right) are: J. E. Boswell, New 


Jersey Public Utilities head; Assistant District Attorney Alex Eber; Joseph Levy, attorney for Sen. Hen- 
drickson, and Interstate Commerce Commission head W. J. Patterson. 


JUDGE MICHAEL MUSMANNO 


Draws Fat Salary 
While a ‘Witness’ 


At Frame 


By Art Shields 


PITTSBURGH.—Judge Michael A, Musmanno is the 


highest paid witness ever to 


liberty away in a frame-up trial. The witchhunting judge 


been demanding action. 

The frameup “sedition” trial is 
expected to absorb the District 
Attorney attention for another 
two months or more while crime 
goes unchecked. 


THE TRIAL of the peace ad- 
vocates is also getting increasing 


attention from Pittsburgh’s indus- 
trial workers. The big barn-like 


"| Workers Union is planning an “all- 


—- 


IUE Also for Raise 
ERIE, Pa.—The CIO Electrical 


out” drive for a 12 to 15 cent an) 
hour raise in the radio and tele- : 
vision industry, according to an 
announcement by its president 
James B. Carey at a district con- 


ference here. The conference 
unanimously condemned the gov- 
ernment wage freeze. 

In line with the red-baiting 
stand of Carey, a resolution was 
passed to exert utmost pressure 
upon government procurement 


pected of supporting the old UE, 
now independent. Discussion on 
the resolution was featured with 
slanderous charges of sabotage and 
espionage against the UE leader- 
ship: 

Carey has gone so far as to de- 
clare that disagreement with the 
Truman Administration’s Korean 
war policy is “treason,” applying 
that particular term to Senator 
Taft for his criticism of the Presi- 
dent's action in Korea. 


agencies to enforce a blacklist of| 
all workers in the industry sus-: 


Meeting Closes Plant 


PITTSBURGH.—A union meet-} . 
ing lasting nearly 24 hours against} ™ ©@se the WSB fails to approve 
the demotion of three workers at its! 


Route 51 plant near Pittsburgh 
forced a backdown by the RCA 
Service Co. The 80 workers, who 


flowing, with 200 


railing. 
New faces are 


up Trial 


sen. 


“God bless 
swear an American workers 


to date has received nearly $1,250 
as the State's chief “expert” wit- 
ness in the trial of three Pitts- 
burgh Communists who demanded 
the withdrawal of American troops 
from Korea. 


This is 25 times as much as the 
Pinkerton stoolpigeon McParlan 
got for sending 19 Pennsylvania 
union miners to the gallows in the 
frameup trials of the union an- 
thracite miners in eastern Penn- 
sylvania in the 1870's. 

The Pinkerton stool got only 
$50 a.month for inventing mur- 
der plot stories to hang miners. 


* 


MUSMANNO, however, gets 


$1,250 a month for inventing his} 


cock and bull tales that Lenin. 
planned the Russian revolution 


from the City of New York, etc.,' 
etc. : 


This rubbish is supposed to be 
evidence of “sedition” against 


Steve Nelson, the chairman of the) 


Communist Party of Western Penn- 


sylvania, and against Andy Onda,| 


another Communist organizer, and 
James Dolsen, The Worker's cor- 
respondent. 

Musmanno has been drawing 
his salary as an “expert” on “Com- 
munism” for a full month, with 
time out for holidays and for the 
trial judge’‘s illnesses. 

This witchhunting witness is 
nominally paid his $},250 a month 
as a judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Allegheny County, 
in which Pittsburgh is located. In 
the last month, however, Mus- 
manno has utterly neglected his 
duties as a judge, for which the 
salary is paid. In this period he 
has done his framing from the 


witness's stand, and not.from the 
bench. 


+ 
IN THE MEANTIME, untried 
cases pile up on the criminal cal- 
endar in the grimy courthouse in 
the center of Pittsb 
The numbers’ racketeers  es- 
ially are benefiting by this de- 
v. No trial date has yet been 
set for some 40 suspected num- 
bers’ racketeers, who were indict- 


He has also given many absurd | 
definitions of Marxist philosophy. | 


the Grand Jury when Steve Nel- 
son and his two comrades were 
indicted. 

And the pimps and politicians, 
who run the houses of prostitution 
in Musmanno’s home town of Mc- 
Kees Rocks are not interfered with 
as yet although a grand jury has 


steel worker, who 


courtroom is often filled to over- 


filling the standroom behind the 


pearing. And day by day coal 
miners and steel workérs step for- 
ward in the corridor to greet Steve 
|'Nelson, Andy Onda or Jim Dol- 


you, 
I'm praying for you,” I heard an 
old man tell Nelson the other day. 

And quarters, dollars and some 
five dollar contributions are com- 
ing in to the defense committee, 
headed by Pat Cush, the veteran 


man of the Committee. 

“This is a cruder frameup than 
the steel workers got in the trials 
that followed the Homestead Steel 


to 300 persons 


constantly ap- 
headquarters for a “strike.” 


belong to Local 1481 -of the AFL 
Electrical Wo:ikers - Brotherhood, 
conducted the prolonged meeting 
in order to get around the required 
authorization by their international 


60 years ago. 


young man,| Cush has seen. many frameu 


framed up for ideas. 


serves as chair- 


Pittsburgh. Fratheup Victims. 


strike of 1892,” said Pat Cush, 
who took part in the struggle of 


in his 84 years. But in the old 
days men were framed up on 
charges of acts committed in a 
struggle against the big steel and 
coal companies. Now they are 


Cush receives contributions for 
the defense at P. O. Box 502, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in the name of the 
Committee for the Defense of the 
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BETHLEHEM. 
NAZZARENO GIOVARELLI has silicosis. 


He is totally disabled and hasn’t been able to 
work in Bethlehem Steel for more than three 
years. 

He is one of the hundreds of victims of the 
“legal murder” policy of the company which 
hides the facts of silicosis from the man until 
he dies on the job or is totally disabled. The 
company then uses its coverup policy te deny 
compensation to the victim and his family. 

GIOVARELLI worked in No. 4 Machine 
Shop from June 11, 1942 to August 31, 1945. 
He worked around grinding machines, sanding 
and blasting. He was transferred to the blast 
furnace and worked there until Sept. 4, 1947, 
when he was too sick to work any longer. The 
dust was too thick on his last job. 

AS FAR BACK as the summer of 1946 he re- 
‘aig sick to the dispensary. For over a year 

e lost months of work. He was X-rayed twice 
by Dr. McCutcheon, company doctor. He was 
released and given. pills for “chronic asthma.” 
Finally he was unable to work at all. | 

After a two year run-around he went to an 
outside doctor. He was X-rayed and told for the 
first time that he had silicosis. ) 

He next went to Attorney O’Brien,.a steel 
union lawyer at the time. O'Brien sent him to 
another doctor and wrote to Giovarelli on June 
22, 1949 that he didn’t have silicosis. : 

Finally, he went to a Naval Hospital, where 

: nd Bea aoa he had silicosis—was totally dis- 
a . | r 
Through the CIO Steel union he filed peti- 
tions to the State Workmen's Compensation 
Board, and served notice on the I 


ed in the same October term of! 


7 


7 


am os Ai, 


regular basis, handled by the 


Silicosis Facts Hidden 
Until It's Too Late 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COVERS UP, STATE COMPENSATION BOARD 
DENIES WORKER’S CLAIM BECAUSE ‘IT IS FILED TOO LATE’ 


the Workmen’s Compensation Board that his pe- 
tition was turned down. 

They claimed he didn’t file his petition for 
compensation or notify the company in time. 
They said he was totally disabled with silicosis 
back in 1947 when the company doctor was 
— him for work and -giving him pills for 
asthma. 


“THEY ADMITTED he was working under 


a silica hazard for three years in No. 4 Machine | 


Shop, -but denied this was true of the blast 
furnace. 

Giovarelli went to the steel union to have 
an appeal made through the union lawyer. Jo- 
seph Lipsky, president of Local 2598, told him 
they would appeal. : | 

On May 15, 1949, The Pennsylvania Worker 
exposed this “legal murder” policy on silicosis. 
The company. does little to prevent conditions 
that breed silicosis in the department. It won't 
tell a men he has silicosis after an X-ray. It 
has sent bad silicosis cases to Hamsburg sana- 
torium, and called it TB. It will fight every 
compensation case tooth and nail—all for BLOOD 


PROFTTS. 
Steelworkers .are insisting that Local 2598 


officers and staff men fight Giovarellis appeal 


for compensation. 
The are calling for a program of ending 
silica hazards in every department. | 
Rank-and-filers are demanding X-rays on a 
union, so that ev 


|Wage Increase—-No Wor 


Ching ignored the union. 


ae 
union steelworker will know if he has silicosis | 


and be able:to act in the early stage. sj. 


priees 


Steelworker, | 


CHICAGO — Packin 
workers won a wage - increase 
through militant action—and. faced 
an even bigger fight to get that 
boost into their pay envelopes. 

The big companies agreed this 
week to grant increases ranging 
from nine to 24 cents an hour. 
However, the AFL and CIO pack- 
inghouse unions launched a cam- | 
paign to get approval of the new 
agreement by the Wage Stabiliza-. 
tion Board, 

The CIO United .Packinghouse : 
Workers approved strike action if 
the WSM fails to okay the boost by 
March 25. The UPWA called on 
all of labor to assist in forcing the 
Truman Administration to approve 
the increase. 

The big packing firms gave in 
under tremendous pressure as the 
unions conducted giant work stop- 
pages and called national confer- 
ences here last Sunday to map 
strike action. 

In a sharp condemnation of “big 
business seizure of the govern- 
ment, Ralph Helstein, president 
of the CIO United Packinghouse 
Workers, declared that only the 
government “now bars the packing- 
house workers from seeing the 
hard-won results of their collective 
bargaining in their pay envelopes.” 

Requesting strike authorization 


the wage increase by March 25, 
Helstein said, “We are faced with 
the necessity of resuming on that 
date our struggle with the packing 
companies for a decent wage.” 


SWIFT AND ARMOUR, the 
two giants of the industry, were 
the first to accede under the full 
power of a militant campaign by 
the workers as the slogan, “No 

F* grined | 
momentum in the packing houses 
across the nation. 

These two companies had stall- 
ed during a month of negotiations 
on a wage reopener. Finally, the 
companies used the government’s 
wage-freeze of Jan. 26 as a pretext 
for breaking off negotiations’ en- 
tirely. 
as a pretext for breaking off nego- 
tiations entirely. 


The UPWA demanded of WSB 
chairman Cyrus Ching that he tell 
the packing companies that the 
wage-freeze order could not be 
used as an excuse to halt bargain- 
ing with the union. However, 


IT WAS THEN that the work- 
ers began staging demonstrations 
all over the country, climaxed in 
a huge rally of 7,000 in sub-zero 
weather in the Chicago yards last 
Wednesday. On that day, there 
was .a half-days work stoppage 
in the Kansas City — Stop- 
pa Hes were also held in Omaha, 
Neb., Sioux City, Ia., and St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. In many other plants, 
there were slowdowns and mass 
delegations to management. 

Suddenly the packing firms 

agreed to meet with the two 
unions, after learning that strike 
strategy meetings were scheduled 
in Chiéago. 
_ The nine-cent-plus pay increase, 
agreed to by the companies, comes 
on top of an 11i-cent: an hour boost 
which the. packinghouse’ unions 
won last Aug. 1l. The two-year. 
contract signed at that time pro- 
vided for semi-annual wage re- 
openers. : 

THE UPWA emergency con- 
ference Sunday declared: “The 
price and wage orders issued si- 
multaneously on Jan. 26, 1951, 
were the most monumental frauds 
ever perpetrated on the American 
people“in the name of government. 

“Prices were frozen at the 


highest levels in history, while 


packinghouse wages were frozen at 
pre-Korean levels. Housewives are 
shocked to find that prices are 
contin uing upwards despite the 


“The fraud of the mspcoeed 
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“Through Screens of Steel 
| | Spoke to.the Trenton 6 


—— See Page 5 soci 


2,000 in Albany Lobby Call 


UP, UP, UP... 
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For Nullifying Boost Plan 


— See Back Page — 


ie ltway Mark in Sub Drive 


Supporters of The Worker have hit the half- 
way mark in their campaign for 30,000 subscrip- 
tions. 

The campaign is due to end next Sunday, Feb. 
25. It actually started to roll three weeks ago. 

_ As of last Tuesday, two weeks before the finish, 
The Worker business office had received 13,483 
subs. Several hundred more have been obtained 
but not yet forwarded to the office, adding up to 
at least 14,000. 


On top of this, home delivery subscriptions 


_in New York alone were estimated to be running 


close to a thousand.’ The 80,000 goal includes 
homes delivery subs. 

New York mail subscriptions, including those 
not yet recorded, hit the 10,000 mark last week. 
Together with mail subs and Daily Worker sub- 
scriptions obtained in the course of the campaign, 


New Yorkers reached about 11,000 of their goal 
of 18,000. 

Chicagoans with 1,174 subs in the office, 
reached 53.3 percent of their goal of 2,200. They 
upped their goal to 3,000 last week, however, and 
latest reports from that city indicate they acutally 
have obtained some 50 percent of their new goal. 

The New Jersey campaign for 1,200 subs also 
went above the half way mark this week, with two 
areas going over the top. These were the farm 
community in east central New Jersey, which ob- 
tained 150 subs, and the industrial group in Newark, 
with 15 subs. 

Others going over the 50 percent mark included 
Maryland-Washington backers of the paper, Mis- 
souri and Wisconsin. Close to it were Indiana, 
the Rocky Mountain area and New England. 

Of the major areas, Ohio, Michigan and East- 


i ee 


ern Pennsylvania were lagging in the campaign. Up- 
state New York was especially weak. 


Brooklynites continued far in the lead among 
the New York counties, with 76’percent of their 
5,000 goal already in. 

Manhattan was running second, with some 54 
percent of its goal of 7,000 obtained. This included 
subs not yet in The Worker office, particularly from 


industrial groups, and several hundred home de- 
livery subs. 


Similarly, Queens cempaigners had already ob- 
tained some 900 subs by Sunday night to reach 45 
percent of their goal, and Bronxites had about 1,500 
subs for a 43 percent mark. 


Five Brooklyn communities, two in the Queens- 
Nassau County region and one in Manhattan, had 
reached their goals by the early part of the week. 
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| POLAND STARTS TO CUT PRICES 


JANUARY 1st, 1951, THE FOLLOWING REDUCTIONS TOOK PLACE < 


CONSUMER GOODS: 


MEAT (PORK) SOAP 


LEATHER GOODS FOOTWEAR 


Poiand Cuts Prices on Consumer Goods: 
6-Year Plan Aims at 40 Percent Wage Koost 


WARSAW.—Lifting real wages 
to a point 40 percent above the 
1949 level is one of the targets: o! 
the Six Year Plan for rapid indus- 
trialization of Poland. 

At the time the Plan went into 
effect in January, 1950, Polish pur- 
chasing power was spurred by a 
general wage. increase of 5 percent. 
Suecesses in meeting high produc- 
tion goals, in lowering production 
costs and raising labor productivity 
were followed last fall by a deci- 
sion to return the Polish zloty to 
gold and to stabilize the national 
currency. 

Now a third step has been taken 


as part of the long-range plan to, 
improve living standards. 

Effective Jan. 1, 1951 prices for 
a list of consumer goods and for 
an extensive group of industrial 
goods were ordered reduced from 
5 to 87 percent by decision of 
the countrys Council of Ministers. 
The action took on special sig- 
nificance in the light of the reverse 
trend in many other countries, 
where prices rosé under inflation- 
ary pressures. 

The cut in prices wil! be fol- 
lowed by further similar develop- 
ments, it was indicated by Euge- 
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State Commission for Economic: 
planning. : 

“The reduction of prices of con-| 
sumer goods on the present limited | 
scale is a start in a policy .. . pro- 
vided for in the Six Year Plan and 
made possible by the currency re- 
form, Mr. Szyr said. 

News of the price cuts was 
greeted with enthusiasm in meet- 
ings held in dozens of cities. From) 
such meetings came pledges of | 
added production, lowered costs, 
and savings of materials as pre- 
requisites in a new and greater 
national effort to secure further 


niusz Szyr, vice-chairman of the 


reductions. 


RFC a River of 


For Truman Cronies 


By Rob F. Hall 


WASHINGTON.—President Truman has reappointed all five directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, including three who last week were charged by a Senate 
subcommittee with lending public funds under conditions of “favoritism and influence.” At 


his press conference the President 
dismissed the charges as purely 
political arfd has described 
report of the subcommittee as 
asinine. , 


Undoubtedly politics plaved a 


large part in the subcommittee 
decision to probe RFC. The con- 
clusions set forth in the report, 


however, are very mild compared 


to the sensational facts on which 
the conclusions were based. The 
jacts point up the existence in 
RFC of a scandalous situation re- 
sembling the Tea Pot Dome af- 
fair which rocked the Harding 
Administration. 

But from this evil smelling mess, 
the subcommittee headed by Sen. 
William Fullbright (D. Ark.) has 
simply concluded that there has 
been “improper use of RFC’s au- 
-thority in. .response to influences 
which in themselves may be per- 
fectly proper.” ; 


THE AVERAGE CITIZEN 
knowing even the bare facts of 
the report will draw far more bas- 
ic conclusions. It is true that RFC 
is a relatively unimportant agency. 
In these days of hundreds of bil- 
lion dollar spending, this agency 
has been operating with a paltry 
$1.5 billion which theoretically 
it lends to small corporations 
which ¢gannot get capital from pri- 
vate banks. | 

The point, however, is that. if 
Harry Truman is the kind of man 
who turns over $1.5 billion of the 
peoples money to a clique of poli- 
tical cronies to distribute to their 
political cronies, what will he do 
with the $150 billion he hopes 
te spend in the next 18 months. 

A large part of that, of course, 
will~ go to U.S. Steel, General 


_ Motors, General Electric, Alcoa. 


Standard Oil and all the other 
big corporations who so complete- 
ly dominate the government they 
do not need “favoritism and in- 
fluence.” Their profits from war 
orders during a single day are so 


enormous they can afford to scorn|h 


the petty graft of 15 or 50 thou- 


sand dollars. which apparently is 


handed out with RFC loans. 
* 


WHAT THIS MEANS, how- 
ever, is that along with the. dig 


' 


Gold 


the , 


| chief aide to President Truman in 
| personne] 
was personnel chief at RFC and! 
® his wife, Alva, still works there,’ 
fs having charge of all RFC files. 


' Smith, was put into RFC in Daw- 
| intimately associated with 


| | RFC directors: Walter Dunham, 
| a Republican, and William E. Wil- 


) Boy -_ Se 
SEN. WELLIAM FULBRIGHT 
Pussyfoots on RFC 


[tans there flows a river of gold! 
for all the petty racketeers and_| 
politicians who have “influence” 
at the White House. 

‘With the stepping up of war 
preparations the river is rising to 
a flood. The wherewithal being 
provided, it goes without saying, 
by taxes on the people. 

One of those who has apparent- 
ly been directing this stream of 
gold into the right rockets (in- 
cluding his own) is Merl Young. 
In 1940 his wife, Loretta, became 
a secretary in the office’ of the 
then Senator Truman. Mer! got a 
job as assistant messenger in the 
General Accounting Office at 
$1,080 a -year. By 1948 Loretta 
was an employe at the White 
House and Merl Young was an 
RFC official receiving more than 
$7,000. a year. : 

Shortly after this, the Lustron 
Corporation, which later went 
broke, secured a substantial Joan 
from RFC and Merl Young be- 
came Lustron’s vice president at 
$18,000 a year. At the same time 
he was on the payroll of another 
RFC borrower, the F. L. Jacobs 
Co. at $10,000 a year. He is now 


ham “in his hip pocket.” 


mated his income at $60,000 a 
year. * 


OR TAKE Donald Dawson, the 


matters. Formerly he 


Dawsons close friend, Donald 


sons old job. 
Dawson and Merl Young are 
two 


lett, a Democrat. Also part of this 
circle is Rex Jacobs, a former RFC 
oficial borrower, and James C. 


Windham, a member of the RFC | 


advisory board in Detroit. These 
two “friends” pay a large part of 
Merl Young's “salary.” 

All members of this circle are 
in some way associated with the 
law firm of Goodwin, Rosenbaum, 
Meacham and Bailen. This firm! 
las represented a number of com- 
panies which secured loans from: 
RFC under circumstances the Ful- 
bright subcommittee considers’ ir- 
regular. . 


THE SUBCOMMITTEE in this: 
connection noted that Joseph Ro-| 
senbaum of that legal firm told 
one prospective client that he had. 


RFC Directors Willett and: Dun-| 


The Central Iron and Steel Co.,} 
a client of the Rosenbaum firm,’ 
secured a loan of $6,300,000 from 
RFC after the regular examiner 
had given the company an* un-| 
favorable report. But RFC Direct- 
or Willett put another examiner, 
Hubert Steele, on the case and 
Steele enthusiastically recommend- 
ed the Joan be granted. The loan' 


‘was then granted and Steele re- 
signed from RFC to work for the 
Rosenbaum firm at $10,000 a year 
retainer. He received $5,000 the’ 
first day he reported for work. 

There are other and = similar 
cases are included in the report-of | 
the Fulbright committee. Addi- 
tional reports are promised by the 
Senators. If Truman is disposed 


employed as an “RFC expediter” 
with a law firm which seems to 


specialize in representing pros: 


to meet all these charges with | 
nothing more substantial than an 
angry temper, the wear and tear, 


. 


Sema ‘borrowers before RFC. In‘ 
1950 the former messenger esti- 


on ‘his disposition is going .to 
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Broken Promises ; pee, 

A Los’ Angeles Committee has been formed to help Mrs. 
atte -B. Field regain custody of her two children, taken from 

er because she believes in equality for Negroes and opposes 

the Korean war . . . Authorities turned the area around the dis- 
trict court of San Juan into an armed camp as they opened the 
trial of Puerto Rican Nationalist Party leaders accused of at- 
tempting to murder a secret service policeman. . . 

_A nationwide drive for wage increases was launched by 
a national conference of the United Electrical Workers. Some 
300 delegates attended . . . President Truman asked Congress 
to take “immediate steps” to send grain to famine-stricken In- 
dia, after the government's vindictive move to hold up the grain 
because of India’s stand on Korea was widely attacked ...A 
Harlem “victory dinner” for Mayor Impellitteri. of New York 
was called off indefinitely. Both the broken promises to Har- 
lem citizens and the police Killing of John Derrick, Negro ex- 
GI, figured in the postponement . . . Newark Subversive Squad 
cops scribbled furiously as speakers at a Communist Party Lin- 
coln Day rally. quoted the late President’s attack on the U. S. 
aggression in the Mexican War .. . Belgian newspapers re- 
vealed that 700 “volunteers” en route to Korea launched a 
hunger strike off Singapore. One Belgian soldier wrote home 
that nine of his fellows deserted. .. . 


Sky's Still the Limit 


U. S. and British navies held their biggest joint peacetime 
maneuvers near the Mediterranean island of Malta. Every kind 
of combat exercises except amphibious Jandings was on the 
program, with special emphasis on anti-Soviet maneuvers .. . 
The government lifted all price controls from sugar, milk, eggs, 
chickens and many other raw products. .. . 

Four Negro GI’s who had been sentenced to 10 years in 
jail by courts martial in Korea, have been exonerated, the army 
announced. The four had asked and obtained the help of the 
NAACP in presenting their appeal . . . An emergency confer- 
ence of unions and other groups and sponsored by the TWO, 
called for legislative inyestigatiow of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department's activities in covering up anti-Negro and 
other discriminatory practices by the insurance compamies . . . 
The Coast Guard's union-busting “screening” regulations of 
maritime labor were extended to seamen on intercoasta] and 
Great Lakes shipping... 

The Nationalist Convention People’s Party, which is 
pledged to end 100 years of British rule in the Gold Coast colony 
of Africa, won 34 of 38 popularity-chosen legislative seats from 
the rural aréas . . . Rank and file British dockers went back to 
work but announced plans to strike again in a week, when 
their leaders face trial on frame-up charges .. . 


British MPs Rebel 


The Soviet Union called for discussion of the dcmilitariza- 
tion of Japan by the four-power Allied Council for Japan... 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics showed food prices climbing 
to new record highs, with increases of 8 percent since Korea 
alone .. . 

Rebelling against British Government foreign policy, eight 
Labor MP’s introduced a motion protesting West German re- 
armament. Twelve MP’s introduced another which also hit 
a Nazi army and called for People’s. China's admission to the 
United Nations. 

The New York City Board of Education fired eight Jewish 
teachers as parents and teachers in the hall shouted derisively, 
“Long Live May Quinn.” Miss Quinn is the pro-fascist teacher 
twice cleared by the Board .’. . 


Jimcrow Schools Crowded 


The Deans Conference at the University of Michigan an- 
nounced a recommendation to delete all data on race, religion 
and national ancestry from student application blanks... | 

Fritz Thyssen, who financed Adolf Hitler, died in his sleep 
in Buenos Aires at the age of 78... A study by the Harlem 
Council on Education for Better Schools showed that the jim-. 
crow area’s 23 schools now crowd in 32,302 pupils, instead of 
the 6,448 they were constructed to hold. 

President Truman promised France an aircraft carrier for 
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SURVIVES—ivirs. Dorothy Mae Stevens, 23, 
survived a night’s exposure in a Chicago street. Her body 
temperature dropped to 64 degrees, lowest ever recorded in a 
human. When brought to hospital, doctors described her | 
as in a state of “deep freeze.” Doctors nurses (above) | 
seheck her progréss*teward recovery: © © © 
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To All Friends of The Worker and The Daily Worker: 


As on previous occasions we address ourselves to you, our readers, 
to support the annual financial drive to cover the deficit of your paper. 
_ In the past year your paper was published under very difficult 
conditions. It has been harassed by reactionary forces, some who even 
tried to intimidate news dealers from selling the paper. Other forms 
of intimidation against our readers were attempted. But your paper, 
with your help, fought back. We refuse to be intimidated. We will 
continue in the true spirit of a workingclass newspaper, a Marxist 
aper. 
i The consistent and unrelenting fight for peace is the outstanding 
feature of your paper. Without the resources of the big capitalist 
newspapers, we have gathered news from all parts of*the country. 
We have shown that Wall Street's war hysteria is not the true voice of 
our country. From every corner of the land, letters and newspaper 
clippings poured in which were compiled and reprinted on our pages. 
They demonstrated the overwhelming majority of the American 
people want peace. | : 

The press. was silent while the Martinsville 7 faced death—but 
your paper brought this issue to the people. Although the seven 
Negroes of Virginia were murdered, the fight goes on to save Willie 
McGee and the Trenton 6, to free Mrs. Rosa Ingram and her sons and 


The workingclass faces attacks o& many fronts. Its living stan- 


‘dards are being reduced by the high cost of living, inereased rents, 


taxes and the attempt to freeze wages. 


Your paper brings the truth about the Soviet Union and about. 
the eight hundred millions of people who are building socialism and 


contributing so much to maintain the peace of the world. 

In reporting and helping to organize on all issues facing the 
people—your paper has a record‘we can all be proud of. | 

In order to continue its urgent work, your paper needs your 
financial support. The capitalist newspapers boast that they are a 
two-billion-dollar a year national business. Our financial support 
comes from our readers. We are confident that you -vill respond as 
ygu have in The Worker subscription drive. 


We appeal to you for $200,000 to cover our deficit. The financial 


drive will start March 1 and end May 1, We urge you to respond 


immediately. 


Cut out this appeal. Show it to your shop mates, to your trade 


union brothers and sisters, to your friends and neighbors. Contribute 
yourself. Ask them to contribute. 


All money received will be credited to the state from which it is 
sent, 


~ 
uJ 
: 


+ Support and build the working people’s newspaper. 


to free Lt. Leon Gilbert and 50 other Negro soldiers sentenced to John Gates, editor-in-chief. 


long jail terms. 


= 


Phil Bart, general manager. 
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DEWEY HAS SPOKEN.. 
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, AMERICA’S PEACE POLL, 
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The People Speak! 
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TRUMAN HAS SPOKEN...TAFT HAS SPOKEN...HOOVER HAS SPOKEN 
~ STASSEN HAS SPOKEN 
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RULES 
9, Answer the question 
“Yes” or “No” by mark- 
ing on X in the appre- 
priate boa. 
2. this bo secret bollot. # 


you wish te sign your 
name, detach the stub 


on the bottom, 


Gov't Sets Wage Trap 


For the Workers 


By Goerge Morris 


Reports leaking out of thé Wage Stabilization Board indicated that a trap is about 
to be sprung on the labor movement in the. form of an eight percent limit wage freeze 


formula. Meanwhile, a United Press survey showed, that the price for the typical grocery 
basket rose 15 percent since the : i 


Which Way Do YOU Vote? 


se 


Siuditinncmemnmees 


Chi 
Bavorererntstennes “AA 
ee" e* ce c etes en 
*e . 


Are you for bringing our 
troops back from Korea 
and for making peace with 


Yes 


§ would like to enlist in AMERICA’S PEACE CRUSADE and do my bi. 


Ammann, - 


7186¢ BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK ft, 


& (IsslbED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE BY THE & 


ACE CRUSADE 
Wa @. 


PEACE BALLOT issued by the American. Peace Crusade, 1186 


Broadway, New York. 


Launch 


|Korea war began. 


The so-called “public” members 


: on the WSB, headed by U. S. Rub- 
bers man Cyrus Ching, are push-: 


ing for a “compromise formula 
that would limit raises to only 8 
percent from the base date of 
March 15, 1950. That would in- 
clude new “fringe” benefits, wel- 
fare and insurance plans. 


Unions with contracts including 
cost-of-living escalator clauses 
would be allowed to collect such 
increase as may due upon them 
for just one more quarter before 
June 30, 1951. Form there on the 
fate of the escalator, annual raises 
and about anything else that has 


Peace 


Poll 


Sponsors of March I Pilgrimage to Take Ballots to Capitol 


The American people will get a chance to ‘vote for peace in the first national “peace 
poll” to be conducted during the present world crisis. The poll is sponsored by the American 
Peace Crusade, which earlier announced that a great peace pilgrimage will converge on 


Washington, D. C., on March 1. 


The peace poll, the sponsors as- 
serted, will enable the delegates on 
that pilgrimage to present a 
“healthy slice” of grass roots sen- 
timent from throughout the coun- 
try to Senators and Congressmen. 


Local newspaper letters-to-the- 


' editor columns as well as radio 


: 


_ polls and mail to Congress have 


demonstrated in an until now un- 


- cordinated way, the public opposi- 


tion to war in the Far East, the 


18-year draft, etc. 


Oe enttnete 


* 
THE BALLOT issued by the 
American Peace Crusade .asks the 


African Miners Win 
LONDON (ALN). — United ac- 


tion has won wage increases of 


$30 a. year for the copper miners 


‘one question: “Are you for bring- 


ing our troops back from Korea 
and for making peace with China 
now? The balloter may “X” 
“Yes” or “No” and return the sec- 
ret ballot. 

Results of the straw vote test of 
“grass roots sentiment for peace,” 
with the ballots themselves, will 
be presented to President Truman 
and to Congressmen, the sponsors 
announced, 

‘New urgency has been lent to 


the peace pilgrimage of March 1 


and to the poll, the sponsors de- 
clared; “The headlong — action 
against China which .the United 
Nations took last week at the over- 
riding insistence of the United 
States delegation, the highly pub- 
licized atomic explosions at our 
proving grounds in Utah and the 


ate a government policy geared to 
waging atomic war and silencing 
opposition to this suicidal policy.” 


rOIN: .OF 


Dear Mr. Truman: 


A few weeks ago you wrote a letter calling me various 
names and threatening to punch me in the eye and kick me 


in some unmentionable a 
I took this in good 


ORDER 
Music Critic Writes a Letter 


By Alan Max 


umor, feeling that you are over-worked 
and nervous and that you talk this way to everybody. 
' But, to my surprise, I find that you can ta 


to do with further wage changes, 


| will be in the hands of the 8lst— 


strongly anti-labor—Congress. 


This means that by midsummer, 
when the hardly-controlled prices 
will admittedly be at a substan- 
tially new high, labor will be at 
the mercy of a labor-hating Con- 
gress majority for such “catch-up” 


--changes as may be needed in the 


stabilization law. 


Groceries, taking up about half 
of the. worker's weekly earnings, 
account for the 8 percent allow- 
ance. Even the worker who gets 
the full raise allowance, is left 
holding the bag on the rise in rent, 
clothes, transportation and other 
essentials, 

The three industry members on 
the WSB made an earlier effort 
to throw back the base date to 
January 1, 1950. But now they 
seem to be supporting the “public” 
proposal. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal of Feb. 18 says of the indus- 
try members “it is known they 
think 8 percent about right.” 

The three labor members on the 
board have already voted in favor 
of a wage freeze formula, but they 
are reported to be insisting that 
12 percent be the raise limit and 
the base date would be moved up 
to the period between May 24 
and June 24, 1950, They are also 


very sweetly 


when you want to, The other day you told the railroad workers 
that they were acting “like a bunch of Russians.” Now, con- 
sidering h»yw well the Russian workers have solved all of their 
problems, this is-a real nice compliment to the American 


Force Rail Men 
Back to Work 


Ordered back to their jobs 
by the Army on pain of im- 
mediate discharge and_ loss 
of seniority, railroad workers 
ended their coast-to-coast mass 
“sick” leave. But almost every- 
where they showed anything 
but friendly sentiment either 
towards the Army or President 
a who directed the or- 

er. 

In Knoxville, Tenn., some 
railroaders returned to work 
with -signs of “P.W.” on their 
backs. ‘As one of them ex-. 
plained, they were forced to 
return by the Army and feel 
like prisoners of war. 

In Washington, meanwhile, 
the .railroad operators were in 
no hurry to renew negotiations 
in earnest because they are not 


what they themselves originally 
offered. Under Army rule, the 
men are given an interim raise 
of only half of what the com- 


even in a hurry to start paying | 


panies originally agreed to pay. 


demanding that escalators and an- 
nual raises be left untouched. 
With six votes against them, it 
is unlikely that, the three labor 
members. will get much of an im- 
provement over the Ching formula. 
The worst they can do is not sign 
the recommendation to Stabiliza- 


tion boss Eric Johnston, who must 


give an order the final approval. 
Johnston, several times president 
of the Chamber of Commerce; is 
unlikely to be any more lenient 


| than the industrialists on the WSB. 


+ 
ESSENTIALLY the difference 
between the proposal of the labor 


rail workegs. 


+, Gan't you, throw me a bouquet too?) Please. accuse me... 
of being | Shostakovitch.. aT TVR poche ta. | te The Oia & ; siti i'l ; 


usie Critic. 


representatives and Ching’s is that 
the former might allow a short de- 


lay: before thé: airtight ban otany 
(Continued on Page 6) | 


of Northern Rhodesia, a British|indictment of the leaders.of the 

colony. The increases were. avon|disbanded. Peace; Information or 
Bit ae NARGRBE Roe uence ates br segpImet Ht” Beal arenas or- it 
a year increase, eign agents, all serve to accentu- 
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4,000 at Rally Vow: _ 


— 


'No More Martinsvilles! 


New forms of struggle were urged by Paul Robeson at a giant Rockland Palace 
memorial meeting last week honoring the executed Martinsville Seven Negro victims. 


Robeson and eight other speakers, who addressed the 4,000 Negro and white men and 
~ women who came to pay gin, 
hy y 


29 Days to Live 


Willie McGee, innocent of any 
crime, is scheduled to ‘walk the 
last few yards to the Mississippi 
electric chair at exactly 12:01 
a.m., March 20, You have only 
29 days to act to save him, Write 


or wire to President Truman to- 


to the men who were 


git : een kd yi 
oe) a lynched in Virginia’s electric chair, 
0 called for a nation-wide crusade 
} such as this- country has never 
i seen to save the next victim of the 
| Dixieerat Jynchers, ‘Wille McGee. 


McGee, 35-year-old Laurel, 


4 Miss., Negro, father of four small 
} children, is under sentence to die 
2 in Mississippi's electric chair on 
} March 20 for a crime of rape he 
‘] never committed. 


Led by Bishop E. B. Pulliam, of 


' St. Mary's Temple, the 4,000 stood 


eae og , ae 

\\ Oo ’ : taf & 

a ] y #! us #4 
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IE McGEE 


and.-repeated the solemn vow: 
“Tt shall not happen again!” 
They meant: 
® It shall not happen to Willie 


) McGee. 


® It shall not happen to‘ the 


any Negro in America. 

pose that a delegation go to 

son, Miss., to plea for the li 

Willie McGee?” asked William L. 

the Civil Rights oy hg 
) 


ping our hands,” declared Patter- 
son, “We all have an individual 


® It shall not happen again to 


“HOW MANY in this hall pro- 
ne 
e of 


Patterson, executive secretary of 


“But we can’t win by just clap- 


responsibility.” 

Patterson continued: “They 
must come from the north, the east, 
the south and the west. They 
must come in such great numbers 
that it will be known that the peo- 
ple are on the march.” 

* 
THE 4,000 WHO CAME, as 


crusade ahead. They resolved to: 
® Request the sponsors of the 
Citizens Memorial Committee For 
The Martinsville 7 to continue as 
a committee for justice for Willie 
McGee and the Trenton 6 and all 
cases of frameup of the Negr 
people. , 
® Call on all communities to 
form similar committees, 

® Assemble a mass delegation 
of gigantic proportions of Negro 
and white Americans to demand 
full justice in the case of the New 
York police killing of GI John Der- 
rick and for freedom of McGee. 

® Consider the advisability and 
urgency of a national petition for 
full and equal rights of the Ne- 
gro people. This petition to be 
taken to the White House in Wash- 
ington before March 20, the day 


McGee is scheduled to be exe- 


cuted in Laurel, Miss. 
* 


MRS. AMY MALLARD, chair- 
man of the Memorial Committee 


whose husband was lynched in 


Georgia, set the tone for the great 
Harlem rally when she said; 


“Now we have got to stand up 
and fight. We've been. good a 
long time. (Shout from the audi- 
ence: “loo long!’). The time for 
talking is gone. We've got to 
fight!” 

Bishop Pulliam added: “Your 
presence here tonight shows you 
are tired of that ‘old baloney 


“We'll take it under consideration. 


What we want is liberation. And 
we are going to get it... Talking 
time is over—it is time for action.” 


‘Paul Robeson said, in “sorrowful 


Trenton Six. anger’ mapped a program for tne 


* ee 


State Dep't Tries to 


East Side Blasts 


Shackle Big 4 Meet 


By George Lohr 


Did you ever hear such hemming and hawing as went 
on in Washington ever since the Soviet Union proposed on 
Noy. 3 that the Council of Foreign Ministers hold a meet- 


ing to discuss the matter of Ger- 
many? 

From the way it looks now, the 
State Department has finally 
agreed to a conference in March. 
Not yet a council meeting, mind 
you, but a gathering of deputies 
to discuss the agenda for such a 
B67" 38 « 

Washington’s slowness in react- 
ing is in marked contrast to the 
haste with which it can organize 
* visits by its satellites and trips by 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower to Eu- 
rope. 


Bent on this policy of disaster, — 


Secretary of State Acheson and the 
other top men in Washington 
hoped that they could kill the So- 
viet proposal by slander and con- 
fusion or that the Russians would 
obligingly forget about the whole 
thing. x 


ONE WASHINGTON tack was 
to ca'l the Soviet proposals “prop- 
av Ja.” But this cry could not 
c-._ nee any sincere person who 
x. «i the original and the subse- 
quent Soviet notes. 

These notes recalled the Big 
Three 1945 Potsdam agreement on 
the demilitarization of Germany, 
pointed to present decisions by the 
western powers to rearm that coun- 
try and asked for a Council of 
Foreign Ministers meeting to dis- 
cuss the matter, 

The last Soviet note, published 
Feb: 7, said that the “execution of 
the decisions of the Potsdam agree- 
ment touching on the demilitariza- 
tion of Germany and the elimina- 
tion of divergencies between the 
positions of the four powers on 
this subject are of great impor- 
tance for the ‘diminution of the 
present existing tension in the in- 
ternational situation and_ they 
would incontestably contribute no- 
_ticeably to improvement of rela- 

tions between France, Great Brit- 
sift United States and the So- 
vid Union.” 
Where is the propaganda in 
that? | 

Ths rete also said that the Sep- 
tembay sonference of the Foreign 
Minigers of the United States, 
Franew and Britain in New York 
and the measures taken since “are 
clearly directed toward restoration 
in western Germany of a regular 
German army.” | 


ACHESON 


HERE ARE SOME of the con- 
fusion tactics used in an effort to 


torpedo the council meeting. The! 


first Soviet note—there were three 
all together—spoke about the 
Prague meeting of Foreign Minis- 
ters of the Soviet Union, the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, Romania and Albania. 

This meeting held in October, 
proposed a three-point program on 
Germany: 


® A proclamation by the Big 
Four that they will not allow the 
remilitarization of Germany. 

© The removal of all hindrances 
in the road to the development of 
a peaceful German economy and 
the inadmissibility of the rehabili- 
tation of the German war potential. 

® The undelayed conclusion of 
a German peace treaty, the crea- 
tion of a unified German state and 
the withdrawal of all occupation 
troops one year after the signing 
of the treaty. | 


THE WESTERN Big Three 
powers answered that the Prague 
proposals offered no “positive solu- 
tion to the-German problem.” The 
Soviets then replied with common 
sense in their Dec. 30 note that this 
statement “arouses legitimate per- 
plexity” since this assertion was 
made before these proposals have 
been subjeeted to examination by 
the Four Powers.” 


a 


Furthermore, in its last note the 
Soviet government, dealing with 
this issue, said it started “from the 
principle of the equal right of all 
members of the Council of For- 
eign Ministers to submit for the 
Council’s examination all pro- 
posals touching upon questions ad- 
mitted to the agenda.” 


Another delaying tactic was 
Washington's allegation that it 
wanted to bring up other points 
besides Germany and that the So- 
viet notes were not clear on that. 

But the Soviet communique of 
Dec. 20 was specific on this. It said 
it had proposed a meeting on Ger- 
man demilitarization because of its 
crucial importance. 

There is a big difference be- 
tween an ordinary get-together of 
three, four, six or eight foreign 
ministers and a meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, 
which was ‘established at Potsdam 
to prepare a peace settlement for 
Germany and other matters . for 
which it has competence. 

Other international questions 
come under the jurisdiction of the 
United Nations, as set forth in the 
charter of that. organization. 


* 


IN ITS LAST NOTE the Soviet |}. 


Government said that it has no ob- 
jection to discussing other ques- 
tions at the council meeting, “in 
the conditions foreseen by the Pots- 
dam agreement.” 

It pointed out, however, that the 
western powers still have not 
stated just what these other ques- 
tions are that they supposedly 
want to discuss. | 

Since receipt of this last note, 
Acheson and his smart young men 
have finally concocted such a 


“question”—the alleged increase in|} 


armed strength of Bulgaria, Ro- 
mania and Hungarv. It took them 
three months to cook this one up. 

All the double talk in Washing- 
ton has only one purpose and that 
is to sabotage any Council of For- 
eign Ministers meeting on the issue 
of disarming Germany. 

The dollar crowd is putting the 
Nazi generals to work raising a 
German army because this is vital 
to its war plans of aggression. But 
the people of western Europe, es- 
pecially France and Italy and in- 
cluding western Germany, are put- 


ting plenty of heat on their gov- 
ernments against German rearma- 
ment and for a Big Four meeting. 
It is up_to the people of our 
country to do the same. 


» 


Side crusade agai 
> twill be: heard.” BV. OT 


Nazis as Allies 


By Harry Raymond 


“It is a most terrible thin 
Jewish mother of two sons of draft age. “They are ordering 
our boys into the army to serve alongside German Nazis who 
murdered 6,000,000 Jewish people and tortured and persecuted 
millions more.” 

This mother, interviewed in her Avenue B apartment, 
in New York City, expressed in these few words the resentment, 
the anger and revulsion being voiced today in the Lower East 
Side Jewish community over U. S. plans to rebuild and rearm 
the Nazi army in Western Germany. : 

“I am mailing this postcard today to President Truman,” 
she said. She pointed to her signature at the bottom of the 
card and the printed text over the signature, which said: 

“We protest against putting guns back into the hands of 
the murderers of six million Jews. We ask you as head of the 
American Government and as Commander-in-Chief of our 
armed forces to use your influence to reverse this policy im- 
mediately. Don’t rebuild a Nazi army! Keep our boys home!” 

As a reminder of the seriousness of this protest, which 
is being signed by thousands of mothers, fathers and young 
men and women in the crowded East Side tenements, the 
reverse side of the postcard carries a reproduction of an official 
U. S. Army photograph’ of a stack of dead victims of a World 


>? 


War II Nazi “purge. 

The 4th A. D. South and 6th A.D. South clubs of the 
American Labor Party, which are distributing 10,000 of these 
postcards and thousands more petitions against Nazi rearma- 
ment to voters in the neighborhood, are being bombarded by 
requests from other organizations and ALP clubs throughout 


the city to aid them in starting a similar campaign in other 
areas, 


* 

SOL TISCHLER, chairman of the 4th A. D. club, and 
Joseph Selterman, chairman of the 6th A. D. club, co-chairmen 
of a Committee Against Remilitarization, pointed out that lead- 
ing organizations of the Jewish people in France and" England 
have protested the “prospect of becoming allies-in-arms of the 
Nazi _ killers.” | 

“In Israel,” Tischler stated, “ten thousand Israelis dem- 
onstrated against rearming Western .Germany.” 


“Can we of Manhattan’s East Side do less?” Selterman — 


asked. “We are asking all residents of the area to write 
and wire President Truman their protests, to hold discussions 
of Nazi rearmament at’ their meetings and send protests also 
to Congressman Klein and Senators Lehman and Ives.” | 


they are doing,” declared a — 


“Every: day young men from our community are being 


drafted,” said a letter sent by the two ALP club chairman to 
the voters. “Are they to serve in American divisions of a 
Western European Army? Will they be brothers-in-arms of 
of the Nazi killers of millions of people? Can we, in America, 
stand by and permit the murderers of Buchenwald and Dachau 
to rise again? 
The voters are answering with a definite “No.” 
* 


WHEREVER PETITIONS against Nazi rearmament are 
being circulated—along Rivington St., Orchard St., Delancy 
St., Norfolk St. and the alphabetically designed thoroughfares 
—little knots of people gather to sign their names. 

East. side neighbors crowded the sidewalks to voice their 
objections.to the Nazi come-back at two outdoor meetings 


one week ago, at Norfolk and Delancy Sts., the other at Avenue 
C and Fourth St. 


Two more anti-Nazi rallies were scheduled under auspices 


of the ALP clubs for this Saturday: afternoon on the same 
street comers, - 

East Siders are scheduled to climax the mounting protest 
movement at an indoor rally Sunday, Feb. 18, at Great Central 
Palace, 90 Clinton St. The rally will be continuous from 
8 p.m. until 11 p.m. at which leaders of the community will 
unite to demand a halt of U. S, arming of the murderers of the 
Jewish people. nas ) | 
“Can we remain silent while the winds of anti-Semitism 
arise?” asked Irving Constant, ALP coordinator of the East 
Nazi rearmament. “Our voices must 
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trough Screens 


By Abner W. Berry 


Through twin steel screens a couple of feet apart 

_I spoke last Friday to two of the six Trenton Negroes 

who have spent more than three years in jail on a 
framed murder charge. 


The two men were 26-year-old Collis English, a 
World War II vet, and his brother-in-law, McKinley Forrest, 
88. The place was the Mercer County Jail, in Trenton, which 
adjoins the County Courthouse where early last week the 
State of New Jersey began for the second time the fight to 
legalize its right to take six Negro lives to uphold jimcrow jus- 
ice... . 

Forrest, a tall, well-muscled man, expressed the con- 
fidence of all the men, when he said, “We are not discouraged. 
We know that a lot of people are doing everything to get us 
out of this—and we know that we're innocent.” 

Both men spoke up when asked about the seven Mar- 
tinsville Negroes who were framed and killed recently by the 
State of Virginia. 

“Yes we heard about it, but it didn’t scare us, because we 
know that everything is being done for us.” 

Neither of the men had any illusions about the “fairness” 
of the prosecution. “The prosecutor,” English said, “is. trying 
to trick our lawyers just like he did the last time. He promised . 
our lawyers before that he would let them have the material 
that the police had, but when the lawyers asked for it in court 
he found some reason for keeping it hid.” 

He was referring to police records and complaints filed on 
Jan. 27, 1948; when William Horner, a second-hand furniture 
dealer was killed by. a blow with a blunt instrument. The 
original description of suspects, it was brought out in the first 
trial of the Trenton Six, did not fit the men who were later 
arrested, tried, found “guilty” and: sentenced to death. 

I reminded them of the, way in which the Assistant Prose- 
cutor, Frank Lawton, had questioned jurors, asking their opinion 
on the death scatence. 

“That was really, something!” Forrest exclaimed. 
hasn't changed a bit since the first trial.” 

The retrial came to a halt on last Feb. 6 when Countv 
Prosecutor Mario H. Volpe developed acute appendicitis and 
had to undergo an operation. 

They recognized the role of the Civil Rights Congress in 
saving their lives the first time and expressed appreciation “to 
all the péople who have been so good to us.” 

‘When I asked them how they were getting along, English, 
who had suffered a heart attack while in the death cell in 1949, 
said he had been to the doctor who told him that his heart 
would be all right as long as “I don’t get excited.” He smiled 
wryly at his ewn report, for he could not help but be somewhat 
wrought up in the grisly game of fighting the State of New 
“Jersey in a legal bout with his life as the stake. | 

Further questions brought out the fact that the six men 
were not receiving letters: “We were getting steady mail 
around Christmas time,” Forrest said, “but now it has just 
about stopped.” | 

' “What do you need?” I asked. 

Both men grew apologetic. “We really.don’t want to tell 
anybody what we need,” Forrest said hesitantly, “because it 
will make it look like we don’t appreciate what the people are 
doing for us. Really the people everywhere have been so 
good to us. ...” : | 

Upon my insistence they admitted that they did not have 
cigarettes and they would like to get letters from heir friends. 

These are the men who endured 44 days of police grilling 
m 1948. English testified in court that he was beaten into 
signing a “statement” which was later used against him as 
“evidence.” Forrest testified to being fed drugged cigarettes 
and given doped water. His lawyer testified to his having been 
dazed and incoherent when visited. 

__ It requires imagination after seeing these men who love 
life and who exhibit much more humanism than their persecu- 
tors, to conjure up the state officialdom who would climb to 
greater power over their limp and bumed bodies. But that is 
what the State of New Jersey is out to do. The State’s second 
try is scheduled to begin on March 5 in the Mercer County 
Court House. ¢ 

Meantime, the innocent victims of this social crime. should 
at least enjoy the relaxing pleasure of a smoke and a friendly 
cheering letter. In addition to English and Forrest, the men 
are, James Thorpe, John McKenzie, Horace Wilson and Ralph 
Cooper. Their address is 96 Cooper St., Trenton, N. 1, 

P.S.. McKenzie's 28th birthday will be observed on Feb. 
14—his third such birthday in jail. 
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Our 18-Year Kids 


THE MAN GOT UP in the Senate hearing and said: 

“We have lost somé 56,000 front line troops, regular 
and reserve, in Korea.” | 

The man then said he wants more, more, more young 
American manhood to throw into the meat grinder. 

Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson, Democrat of Texas, says 
that the sub-committee of the Armed Services Committee 
is all ready to start the ball rolling for an 18-year-old draft. 

He says this is going to be permanent in the life of 
our country. He doesn't even bother to promise us that 
maybe the blood-letting will ever come to an end. He 
doesn’t even offer any hope that maybe the five-year-olds 
won't grow up into an automatic meat grinder of youthful 


flesh and blood. 
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LOWENFELS SELF-CRITICAL ON LETTER 


Editor, The Worker: 
J have re-examined the “Little 


‘exaggeration that 
Piggie Went To Market’ story i 


warps the real picture and ex- 


wrote-in The Worker magazine 
Jan. 4. I find that the criticism 
raised by several readers is cor- 
rect. 

The question I have put to my- 
self is this: How did a story that 
was originally provoked by anger 
at the high price of supposedly 
“cheap cuts of meat turn into an 
auti-pig story? 

I find that the Little Piggie 
story eee and warped the 
facts in 1 a.way that the snob- 
bish and un-workingclass attitudes 
our readers detected crept in and 
received the main emphasis rather 
than the high price of pork—once 
a staple in the diet of millions, 

- $o the main point that should 


proach, 


presses contempt for pig meat 


rather than sharpening the focus 


on the trusts that have forced its 
price so high. 

It would be a mistake for me 
to give the impression here that 
any aspect of life under capitalism, 
including the price of food, is not 
subject matter for any type of 
treatment by cultural workers. But 
it requires much greater care to 
preserve the essential content if 
one is handling important content 
in an imaginative or satirical, . or 


‘supposedly humorous form, and 


not fall into the clutches of a slick, 
New York magazine type of ap- 


It is not the slightness of the 


have been made is lost. One gets) Piggie story that is involyed here, 
completely | 


or even the price of meat, but 
rather the critical responsibility to 
the working class of a marxist 
writer. 

We are all of us surrounded 
each moment with infectious at- 
titudes from the ruling class and 
their culture. Writers, and cul- 
tural workers generally, are par- 
ticularly serviceable as Typhoid 
Mary's carriers of poisonous germs. 
We must, as Mao Tze-tung has 
pointed out, wash our hands sey- 
eral times each day. fa. 

It was in its departure from so- 
cialist realism, with all its ironical 
possibilities, that the Piggie story 
laid itself open to the adoption of 
ruling class snobbery about pig 
meat, | 7 


Winer 4 vicuaiae 


WHY THIS DRAGNET for our sons, brothers and 
husbands? Why must they all feel that there is no future 
for them, no careers, no marriage, no children, no decent 
family lifer : 

There is no honest answer coming from the youth- 
grabbers. | 

They tell us, as Sen. Johnson did, that “We are en- 
gaged in a struggle for survival from which we Cannot es- 
cape and to which there is no foreseeable end.” 

Bunk! Strictly bunk. There isn’t the slightest proof 
that-anyone is attacking us, intends to attack, can attack us. 

The “struggle for survival” is one huge hunk of boloney 
dished up to fatten the war contracts profiteers, to justify 
the suicidal foreign policy now being pursued in Wash- 
ington. 

By what stretch of the imagination is it “our survival” 
that is menaced when the Korean people, 5,000 miles away, 
demand the right to set up their own form of government 
as they set fit? | 

By what lunatic argument is “our survival” menaced 
when the 450,000,000 Chinese workers and peasants, 5,000 
miles across the Pacific, dump the rotten Chiang Kai-shek 


and start building a free democratic life after centuries of 
oppression? 
o 


AS FOR THE SOVIET UNION, the greatest criti- 
cism the government makes of it is that it is waging what 
the warmakers sneer at as “a peace offensive.’ The Rus- 
sians want peace more than anything else in the world. 
They just lost 15,000,000 of their men, women and chil- 
dren. They saw their cities and: homes destroyed by the 
savage Nazis “fighting Communism.” They urge all de- 
cent men and women in the world to unite to banish from 
the earth the horror of atomic warfare. They offer to 
destroy all their A-bombs if we will do the same. 


Are those the acts of an “aggressor ? 
co ° ° 


NO. THE YOUTH-HUNGRY 
to us. 


SENATOR is lying 


The reason why these gents lust for bigger and big- 
ger Koreas in Europe and Asia is that WAR IS PROFIT- 
ABLE. Just look at the Stock Market hitting the skies. ° 
Just look at the profiteering in food. Just look at the un- 
believable profits being coined by the Merchants of Death 
—General Motors, DuPont, General Electric, etc. 

MRS. TRUMAN AT THE WHITE HOUSE is get 
ting thousands of letters. They come from heartbroken 
American mothers from coast to coast. 

“The proposed draft of 18-year olds is the dominant 
subject in Mrs. Truman’s mail,” says the New York Times 
(Feb. 14, page 6). 

“The writers usually want something done about it, 
but all that was possible was to write a letter explaining 
that nothing could ‘be done.” 

This, too, is false, as false as hell itself! 

Something can be done. . | 

Is America just to be pushed blindly over the. cliff 
into seas of blood where-the present 50,000 casualties will 
look like a drop in the ocean? War is not inevitable. The 
draft of our 18-year old boys is a crime against America. 
The whole pro-war policy is a crime against America. The 
defense of the U.S.A. does not require that we arm to de- 
stroy the national independence of other peoples. _ 

It is our patriotic duty to write or wire our U. 5S. 
Senators and President Truman that we want to halt. the 
_ killing in Korea, talk peace with China IN THE UN, and - 
call off the 


else; for needless war. 


plan to draft our 18-year old kids, or anyone; 
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Our readers. will 


tions. 


fully. 
Only the 


tion drive. 


end activities. 


In one months we gaine 
But all sections of 


aion Report 


The Box Score for Peace 


respond and build the circulation of 


The Worker—this is proven in ‘the total figures indicated in 
this week’s report. Up to 


Jan. 12 we obtained 2,317 subscrip- 


11,166 subscriptions. 
e country have not yet responded 


_ While we have reached 44.5 percent nationally, in man 
states we have not as 


yet reached 25 percent of the aes 


< geane response of our readers will guarantee 
the successful completion 


are left to complete the (goals. 
Party have pledged that they will help guarantee this subscrip- 


In the four me Feb. 12 we reached 13,483. 


‘of our drive. Less than two weeks 
Members of the Communist 


Gathering of subscriptions can no longer be left to week- 


. We appeal to all our supporters to make this 
a daily task from now until the end of the drive. 


STATES 


Total subs 
received in 
campaign 
Incl. Feb. 12 


i Suabs received 
week of 
Feb. 6-12 


Percent 


QUOTA of quota 


California-Ariz.-Ney. 
Connecticut 


Florida 


Iowa-Neb.-Kan. 
Louisiana 


Maryland-Wash., D.C. 
Michigan 


Montana-Idaho 
New England 
New Jersey 
N. Y. Upstate 
Manhattan - 
Bronx 


Alabama-Miss.-Tenn. ____75 
a ee 


Colorado-N. Mex.-Wyo. 100 


Satie 


I 
61 
12 


17 
00 


130 
.. 200 


| 


1000 


Minnesota-N.D.-S.D, ___500 
Missouri-Kansas City-K. 100 


90 


Ohio-Ky-Wheeling,WVa l 
Oklahoma-Arkansas ____|25 


Oregon | 
-Pennsylvania-Del. (E.) 


Pennsylvania (West.) ___500 
00 


Texas 


Washington 
West Virginia 


‘30 
~1500 


|| & 
oroirinmn 


er 


101 


— 


psi epee See re Be 
ons received as of Mon., Feb. 12 
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Dr. W. E. B.. DuBois, foremost Negro scholar and his- 


torian, this week was receiving tribute from the democratic 
and peace-loving people of the United States days ahead of dictment. , .. I am sure that every 


his birthday celebration next Fri- 
day, Feb. 23. Spokesmen of the 
Negro people have been joined by 
well-known leaders of the labor 
and peace movements in honoring 
the man who on Feb. 8 was in- 
dicted by a Federal grand jury for 
failure to register as a “foreign 
agent.” 


The indictment of the leader of 
the former Peace Information Cen- 
ter came three days before Negro 
History Week, of which Dr. Du- 
Bois was a co-founder. It followed 
a few days after the execution of 
the seven Martinsville Negro mar- 
tyrs of the Truman Administration 
and the State of Virgiina. It 
brought from Dr. DuBois himself 
the curtstatement that “attempting 
to brand those who work for peace 
as ‘foreign agents will not stem 
the tide of peace in America.” 


It virtually guaranteed the suc- 
cess of the testimonial dinner. at 
Essex House in New York next 
Friday night, when Negro and, 
white leaders will join the distin- 
tinguished peace leader in a birth- 
day fete. 

* 


SPONSORED by such world- 
renowned cultural figures as Al- 
bert Einstein, Thomas Mann, Alain 
J. Locke, Sterling Brown, Langston 
Hughes, Oliver J. Cox, Paul Robe- 


son, Lion Feuchtwanger, Rockwell 
Kent and Howard Fast, the dinner 
will hear tributes to Dr. DuBois 
from Dr. Charlotte Hawkins 
Brown, Dr. Mordecai Johnson, Dr. 
E.. Franklin Frazier and . Rabbi 
Abba Hillel Silver. 


The tributes already received by 
Dr. DuBois go far beyond the cus- 
tomary honors for his 50 years in 
the forefront of the Negro Libera- 
tion Movement, his 138 volumes of 
poetry and history, his extraordin- 
ary scholarship in six universities 
and as former editor of two leading 
national periodicals, his activities 
as organizer and co-founder of the 
Niagara Movement, the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the Pan-African 
Congress, the mighty peace move- 
ment which obtained nearly three 
million signatures to the Stockholm 
petition in the United States. 


Four hundred shop leaders and 
officers representing 7,500 mem- 
bers of the Joint Board of Fur 
Dressers and Dyers unions called 
the attack on DuBois “a blow not 
only at the peace sentiments of the 
American people but also at the 15 
million Negro people of our coun- 
try. Fifteen hundred persons at a 
mass meeting in Philadelphia de- 
manded dismissal of the indict- 
ments. Officers of the Los Angeles 
Committee for Protection -of the 
Foreign Born called the indictment 


“an additional indication of the 


fear expressed by those in the 
State Department who want to 
silence all opposition.” 


* 


IN OKLAHOMA CITY, Roscoe 
Dunjee, editor of the Black Dis- 
patch, declared “the attempt to in- 
dict Dr. DuBois is one of the most 
shameful acts committed by the 


government of the United States 
against the Negro people. I have 
absolutely no belief that Dr. Du- 
Bois is an agent of a foreign gov- 
ernment or is in any Way con- 


jnected with a subversive move- 


ment.” Dr. Charles §. Johnson, 
president of Fisk University, de- 
clared “I would find great diffiulty 
in believing that Dr. DuBois is a 
foreign agent. His history has 
been one of protest, but of loyalty. 
And I would interpret his work as 
being toward the making of our 


country.a better, place for, us alk fo 
dive (hg 


an. ge fogot me ¥" . ag Dt be 
~ormer Rep. Vito Marcantonio 


|ALP: Clubs, 884 Columbus Ave. 


DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS 


said “DuBois is a great American. 
Those who have perpetrated this 
crime against him are the un-Amer- 
icans. They are the real agents— 


agents of America’s real enemies— 
Wall Street.” 


Dr. DuBois himself declared 
that “repeated efforts were made 
by me to secure an interview with 


officials of the Department of Jus-| 


tice, but this request was ignored. 
This was the way the matter stood 
on Feb. 8th. Yet on Feb- 9, despite 
efforts made in good faith by us 


to make our position clear, we find 
ourselves confronted with an in- 


American who desires peace, Ne- 
gro and white, Catholic, Jew or 
Protestant, three million signers of 
the World Peace Appeal and tens 
of millions more will join us in de- 
fense of the right to speak and to 
work for peace.” | 


Indicted along -with Dr. Du- 


Bois were Kryle Elkin, Elizabeth 
‘Moos, Abbott Simon and Sylvia 


Soloff, all described as officials of 
the Peace Information Center. If 
convicted, Dr. DuBeis and the 
others would each be subject to 
five years in prison and $10,000 
in fines. | 


MARTINSVILLE 
And the Marxist 
Theory of the State 


will be discussed in our Sunday 
Night Forum in the School 
Lounge 


FEBRUARY 18, 1951 
at 8:00 
Speakers: 

WILLIAM MANDELL 
LEON JOSEPHSON 
DOXEY A. WILKERSON, 


Chairman 


© Adm. $1.00 


Refreshments 


Jefferson School 
575 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 


NU 


SATURDAY 


Manhattan 


“HALLELUJAH I’M A TRAVELING” to 
the Freedom Road Hootenanny and Dance 
featuring Laura Duncan, Ai-Ye _ Trio, 
Ernie Lieberman, Frank Lopez, Louise 


‘Jeffers, Bob Claiborne, Rev. Gary Davis, 


Charles Riley, Rector Bailey, and Bill 
Robinson. Tonight, Saturday, Feb, 17, 
$:30, Penthouse, 13 Astor Pi. Tickets $1.00 
(advance), $1.20 at door, People’s Artists, 
106 E. 14th 8t., OR 17-4818. 

NHBGRO HISTORY WEEK DANCE. Cast 
‘Nat Turner,” Trio Tropical, Betty An- 
cona, Joe Jaffe, Edith Allaire, Exhibits. 
Poetry. 7tth East, 7th West, and 5th North 
(bet. 103rd 
and 104th 8Sts.), Saturday, Feb. 17, 8:30 
p.m. Contribution 50c. 

YOU DON’T WANT TO MISS the 12th 
A.D. Negro History Week Party featuring 
the finest in music and entertainment. 
Saturday, 9 p.m. until Subs, 75c. 702 St. 
Nicholas Ave. 

A LITTLE PARTY GIVEN, by Haitian 
Artists, 31 W. 4th St. Feb. 17, 10 p.m. 
Floor show,. refreshments. Haitian and 
Calypso music. Don’t forget. Subs. 60c. 

SATURDAY NITE FILM CLUB presents 
the film that won't let ‘““Bygones be by- 
gones”’—‘*The Affair Blum,” the story of 
a German Dreyfus frameup. 111 W. 88th 
St. 3 showings beginning 8:30 p.m. Ad- 
mission to members $1. Social all evening. 

YIDDISH THEATRE ENSEMBLE pre- 
sents “The Family Sonnenbruch” stirring, 
anti-Nazi play. Saturday, 8:30 p.m— 
Sunday, 2:30 p.m. at Barbizon Plaza Thea- 
atre, 6th Ave. and 58th St. Only 4 more 
performances after this weekend. For 
reservations call AL 5-6283. Tickets at 
Box Office, before performance. 

NEGRO HISTORY PARTY for children 
with Fred. Moore and His Banjo. “Chalk 
Talk” .by Oliver Harrington and Herbert 
Kruckman. Refreshments. Adm. 25c¢ at 
1:30 p.m, at Jefferson School, 575 Sixth 
Ave. 

“THE NEGRO PEOPLE AND THE LA- 
BOR MOVEMENT” will be the theme of 
a lecture by Esther Letz, Ferdinand C-: 
Smith: and George Squier as part of a 
series in observance of Negro History 
Week at the Jefferson School, 575 Sixth 
Ave. Adm. 50c at 1:30 p.m. 

FIRST AND ONLY SCHEDULED per- 
formance of Hanns Eisler Peace. Cantata, 
National Anthem of German-Democratic 


Republic, other outstanding peace songs. 
Performed by Unity Chorus and orchestra 
at Annual Dance of the German-Amer- 
ican. Dancing, entertainment, refresh- 
ments. Yugoslay Hall, 405 W. 4ist St. 
N.Y.C. Tickets $1.25. : ‘f 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS BIRTHDAY, 
social, dancing, food, entertainment. Mari- 
time Distributive LYL, 11 W. 18th St. 
Saturday night, 9 p.m. Sub. 50c. 

MANDOLIN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MUSICALE, Saturday, 8:45 at 106 E, 14th 
St. near Union Sq. Mandolin Ensemble, 
Andrew Dykes, Conductor, colorful num- 
bers, Madam Kalmanovska, Soprano, folk 
songs and arias. Young talented pianist 
in« classical numbers, 


Brooklyn 


NEGRO HISTORY Presentation and 
Dance, sponsored by Bedford Braves and 
Club Advance. Saturday eve., Feb. 17th, 
1190 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn. 


SUNDAY 


Manhattan 


MARTINSVILLE and Marxist Theory of 
the State, will be discussed in our Sunday 
Forum by William Mandell, Leon Joseph- 
son, Doxey Wilkerson, at Jefferson School, 
575 sixth Ave., NYC, 8 p.m. Sub. $1. 
Refreeshments. 

METROPOLITAN MUSIC SCHOOL, 18 
West 74th Street. Negro History Week 
Concert. Performers include, Elaine Jones, 
Carroll Hollister, Taft Jordon, Martha 
Schlamme, Serge. Hovey, Charles Riley, 
Madeline Gari, and Harry Belafonte. 
Admission free. 
courses in 
theoretical 
adults. 


Bronx 

CLUB UNITY, LYL, 1029 E. 163rd S8t, 
presents a Cultural Dramatic evening 
dedicated to “Negro History Week,” in- 
cluding music, art and history... 
Brooklyn 

MIKE GOLD LECTURES tonight, 8:30 
p.m., at Brighton Center, 3200 oCney 


Tsland Ave. Topic: “The Negro in the 
American Literature,” 


Coming 


SHOLOKHOV will be discussed by Dr, 
Dorothy Brewster at the Jefferson School, 
575 6th Ave. Sub. $1. 8:30 p.m., Mon., 
Feb. 19. 

MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE will be 
discussed by Mark Tarail at the Jefferson 
School, 575 6th Ave., Mon., Feb, 19, 8:30 
p.m. Sub. $1. ~ 

NEW YORK COUNTY Communist Party 
invites you to join in a gala Wm. Z. Foster 
Birthday Celebration, to be held on Mon- 
day, February 26th at 7:30 p.m., Man- 
hattan Plaza, 66 East 4th St. Admission 
49 cents. 


Register for Spring term, 
all instrumental, vocal, and 
subjects for children and 


———————— 


news organizations the Reuter 


INSIDE THE PEOPLES DEMOCRACIES! 


WHAT IS THE SITUATION IN HUNGARY, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
POLAND AND YUGOSLAVIA? | 


Peter and June Farst, noted correspondents, for two years 
the Central European reporters of one of the worlds largest 


Agency, and whose sénsational 


reports in the New York liberal Daily Compass are creating 
national interest, will hold several lectures in the following cities: 


Detroit, Mich. Feb, 17, Sat. 8 p.m.—Petofi Club, 8124 Bureno St. 


Buffalo, N.Y Feb. 18, Sun. 8 p.m.—IW0O Hall, 
So 42a Question and thewer yertéd — 


203 Thompson St. 


= ey 


The best and iarg- 


RESTAURANT 7, bert o7¢ 


rted and domestic wines and tigquors. All 
ef cocktails. ttalian-American &itchen 
ti) past midnight. 302 East 12th Street 
C. G@Ramercy 5-9531—John Pacciatti, Prep 


JOHN'S: 


SHOPPE 


‘el. 2S Naaman Oath a sw ch a na 


RS GUIDE 


' EXCLUSIVE!!! 


at the UNION SQUARE MUSIC SHOP 


SPRING SONG Ernie LIEBERMAN 
SONG of MY HANDS and Hope FOYE 


Hootenanny Record No. 100 — People’s Artists Production 
Non-Breakable .. 89¢ (Tax Incl.) 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED. SEND $1.00 FOR THE 
RECORD, POSTAGE AND HANDLING 


UNION SQUARE MUSIC SHOP 
27 UNION SQUARE WEST, N. Y. 3, N.- Y. AL 5-6969 
Store Hours: 10 A. M. to 7 P. M. — Daily Except Sunday 


Sung. by 


I Moving and Storage 
‘Halon Drug Sundries 


MOVING @ STORAGE 
Specializing in Standard Brands 
Razor Blades at WHOLESALE PRICES FRANK GIARAMITA 


and large variety of Drug Sundries iS £. Mth Rt. GR 7.9 457 


Srd Ave. 
27 UNION SQUARE, WEST ee 
New York vibe AL 5-5654 EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 
. ese 


EO SRE 
Opticians and Optometrists 


Drug Sundries 


meen 


Electrolysis 


TTT me 


jt’s So ‘Inexpensive to RID YOURSELF 
OF UNWANTED HAIR tant 

per treatment. Famous” experts 
$1 remove unwanted hair perman- 
ently from face, arms, legs or body. 
Privacy. Sensational new methods. 
Quick results, Lowered cosis! Men also 
treated. Free consultation. 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 


110 West 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 * LO 88-4218 


LLL 


oo eee ee 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE, 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


rel. NEvins 8-9166 


DAILY 9 A.M. +- 7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 8 P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE E EXERCISES 


_ Records 


SS 


F lorists 
BEdesecneneqeess 


SFLOWERS: 


—~——i@ AND FRUIT BASKETS ¢ 
© Delivered Anywhere @ 
a 


ROBERT RAVEN, 
e GR 3-8357 
Cocccccccccccces 
insurance 


Mee eee” 


“Songe of the 
International Brigade” 


BERLINER’S 


MUSIC SHOP 


154 Fourth Ave. (14th St.) 
Open till 10 p.m. OR 4-9400 


Flowers 
a 


Restaura nts 


JADE —~— 
MOUNTAIN 


197 SECOND AVENUF 
Bet, 12 and 18 Sts. — GR 727-9444 
Quality Chinese Foud ©® 


Special Attention to Parties & Banquets» 
— 


ome ee —— 


KAVKAZ 
RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 


317 East 14th Street, nr. @nd Ave. 


@ RUSSIAN and AMERICAN DISHES 
@ EXCELLENT SHASHLIKS 


Sete le eee 


CARL JACK R, 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance including anto- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, etc 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 


For Advertising Info: 
Call Al 4-7954 


| bring. 


| @ HOME ATMOSPHERE 
EEE ME 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONtMENTAL WORKS 
Official Monument Dealer for the (WO 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE 
Cor, 170th 8t., Bronx 56, N. Y. 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 


SAMUEL WISEMAN 


February 17, 1950 


Re 
= 


In everlasting memory of his leadership of the 
heroic struggles of the unemployed for jobs, 
welfare and unemployment insurance; in tribute 
to his contributions in the great united front 
May Day Demonstrations in New York City, 
and his tireless devotion to the working class 
and the Communist Party in the fight for peace, 
democracy and Socialism. 


NEW YORK STATE COMMITTEE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


| 

| 

‘ ] m ‘ 
‘ 


ithe results of meetings between 
'the Hotel Trades Council and the 
‘New. York Hotel Association, and 
a conference .with Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board officials. 


Action tor wage _ increases 
among the 40,000 members in 
their departments and shops gen- 
erated the two confcrences. 
trustees arranged the meeting with 


Hotel association officials and 


i stabilization board authorities after 


the clamorings of rank-and-file 
workers could no longer be _ ig- 


ii nored. 


While staging a show for cost- 
of-living increases Jay Rubin, 
trades council president, told 350 


Set Pay Trap 
For Workers 


(Continued from Page 3) 


wage changes takes full effect. The 
“militant” language by the labor 
leaders on the board and in the 
United Labor Policy Committee, 
through which the CIO, AFL and 
Brotherhoods pool their war stand, 
is apparently an effort to disclaim 
any responsibility for what the 
eventual formula will ‘actually 


The recent appointment of 
George M. Harrison, president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, as a special assistant to 
Johnston did not help matters as 
far as the labor members are con- 
cerned. It only reemphasized how 
reluctant the stabilizers are to give} - 
labor at least one top post. 
son, as assistant, 
Johnston draw off some of the heat 


will inevitably increase. 

The United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee was particularly enraged 
over the naming by Boss Charles 
E. Wilson of Arthur S. Flem- 
ming as chairman of the Man- 
power Stabilization Board. The 


unfilled war post would go to one 
of them. Equally distasteful is 
Wilson's move to transfer the man- 
power agency from the Labor De- 
partment, where the unions want 
it, to his own domain. Wilson 
is known to be steering for a man- 
power freeze program that would 
enable his men to draft Jabor 
where it is wanted for war pro- 
duction, 

Workers in the plants, mean- 
iwhile, are losing patience because 
while the stabilizers ponder, the 
full wage freeze is on. Textile 
workers set a Thursday midnight 
deadline for a_ strike of 70,000 
woolen workers, as the employers 
still held out-against a raise before 
a stabilization order is clear. Pack- 
inghouse workers after some. brief 
stoppages and demonstrations 


|| forced three of the major packers 


to agree to a 9-cent hourly raise 
_and gave the WSB a deadline for 
‘its approval or they'll strike. 


Warnings against a freeze were 
voiced by members in the Farm 


IN QUEENS 
Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


O ptometrisi 
$9-08—164 St. (opp. Macy’s) Jamaica 
Upen Mon... Wed., Fri., 9:30 AM te 8 Pm 
fues.. Thurs. Sat. 9:30 te 8 — Ot 8-2952 


have your eyts 

examined by sa 

competent oculist 
M.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bash ‘Bide. 9 ‘Room 3 
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HOTEL WORKERS FIGHT 
TRUSTEESHIP, PAY FREEZE 


The citys 40,000 AFL hotel workers, caught between 
a union trusteeship and the government wage freeze, were 
straining under both burdens this week as they awaited 


Union’ 


Harri- | 
will only help 


of dissatisfaction from labor that 


labor leaders felt that this. still! 


‘Equipment plants of UE through}: 
| stop-work demonstrations. 


members of the council's wage 
policy committee, “there is a gov- 
ernment wage freeze already in ef- 
fect which the workers can’t ig- 
nore.’ 


The increased show of militancy 
by the trustees came as they in- 
tensified their. drive against rank- 
and-file union Jeaders. Last week, 
Bert. H. Ross, Local 6 appointed 
trustee, fired three long time union 
officials. 

He fired Glen Stocks, Local 6 
assistant secretary-treasurer, who 
was greeted 7s a hero when he 
returned to the union five years 
ago after getting a leg shot off 
fighting with the U. S. Army in 
Africa. Stocks received the Silver 
Star for “gallantry in action,” and 
the plaudits of Local 6 leaders 
who hailed him for his trade union 
work and_ his outstanding ilght 
“against the Axis.” 


Flora Bender, Stock’s assistant. 


| union in violation of all laws and 
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and-file eck leaders ousted by 
Ross and Ernst. Martin Cody and 
Walter Garcia, two of the 18, de- 
tailed the usurption of power by 
|Ross and Ernst. 

Neither Ross, Ernst, nor any of 
the four appointed . officials 
charged with taking control] of the 


democratic procedure, took the 
stand in their own defense. 

Wasservogel, however, ruled 
that the 18 were justifiably sus- 
pended from the local because of 
their “communistic associations.” 
Wasservogel took no notice of the 
fact that the 13 were originally 
suspended by Ross because they 
distributed a_ leaflet lambasting 
the trusteeship. | 

Wasservogel also did not take 
note that Cody, Garcia and the 
other 12 rank-and-file leaders had 
also issued leaflets attacking Ross’ 
unwillingness to fight for wage in- 
creases. The leaflets had aroused 
a rank-and-file battle for higher 
wages and forced Ros: ‘o join the 
battle. 


and Grace Neill, welfare consul-. 
tant of the union for the past three | 
vears, were also the victims of 
Ross’ clique. Miss Neill was fired | 
though the local’s executive board | 
refused to concur in a proposal by 
Ross to refer the matter to the 
trustees. 
* 


ROSS’ highhandedness was the 
result of the approval he and sev- 
eral other Local 6 officials re- 


ceived from Referee Isidore Was-| 


servogel of ihe State Supreme 
Court. Wasservogel, in a 5,000 
word decision, justified seizure of|- 
Local 6 bv President Hugo Ernst 
of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Union. 

Wasservogels decision was 
handed down in the action against 
the union dict atorship by 13 rank- 
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Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 THIRD AVENUE e GR 38-7686 
New York 8, N. Y. 


Sales — Installation — Service 


WHO GOT STUNG? 


The Sour Map got stung—over- 
paid for ordinary’ furniture 
(Never visited Artistic Modern) ! 
The Happy Chap. saved on 
superb custom ARTISTIC 
MODERN FURNITURF! 


Get wise — BEFORE sou buy! 
y 169 
hfs E. 33rd $i. 


Thurs. to8 :30 


FURNITURE | 


artistic 
Modern 


Factory: 45 E. 8th St. Wed. to 8:0 p.m. 


‘ THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE ° 
a@TO SEND PARCELS TfO RUS. 
* SIA, ROMANIA and ISRAEL 
Duty Prepaid ts Phrough 


PARCELS 10 RUSSIA. ut 


391 EASTERN PARKWA 
Brooklyn 1l¢é 


— 
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@ LICENSED BY fHE USSR e 
e@ NEW AIR MAR SERVICE e 
Especially for Medicine 
(STREPTOMYCIN) 


Last Call for 


Our Winter 


or direct at 
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Special features fer 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY WEEKEND 


LES PINE, Comedian 
Dancing to ALLAN TRESSER’S Band 
Well-known Concert Singer 


Ice-skating, toboganning and all other winter sports 


Make your reservations now at 


FURRIERS JOINT COUNCIL, WAtkins 4-6600 


R WORKERS RESORT... 0. 


ee Se eseeeeeeea a aeaae & & & 


Takes 4 or 6 days to USSR 


a Faseinating Vacation 
Season Closes March 5th 


WHITE LAKE, N., Y. 350 


TL kennel sens edeaGNenunmannanaans 
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Classified Ads 


sto datian ‘eaves bantu saga resins ta aamin santas sith sh tiesiaseiey crecn Sthndes 


YOUNG MAN, 
Manhattan, Telephone, 
$30 month, Call 6-8 p.m. 


GIRL share apartment, low rent, privacy. 
tenement near Greenwich Village. Box 
206, The Worker. 


FURNISHED ROOM TO LET 


LARGE ROOM, neatly furnished, suitable 
for couple. Lower East Side. Box 205, 


share apartment near IRT, 


kitchen, bath, 


en 


‘APARTMENT TO. ) SHARE | 


EN 9-6755. } 


<< RNA ea 


(Printing) | 


CALL CH 3-0663 for offset printing. Ajit 
work, varityping, mimeographing. Let- 
ters, forms, circulars, postcards; quic® 
service, reasonable, union shop, Lithart 
Letter Service, 152 W. 2tst St... N.Y.C. 


— 
———— . 


—_——_—- Ee ~ 


( Uphulsters ) 

SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied &@ 
your home. Reasonable. Furniture re 
paired, slipcovered, reupholstered Cormr 


The Worker. 
ROOM TO RENT 


21 East 108th St. (Apartment 10). Large 
front room, piano. Kitchen privileges, 


FOR SALE 
(Appliances) 


VACUUM CLEANERS—newest 
cloth bag to empty. Spec. $59." ° 
with attachments. Standard L:: 
143 Fourth Ave. 
GR 3-7819. 


type—no 
complete 
d Dist. 


INTERIORS 


MODERN CABINET MAKING, individuat 
designs, large selection, tccasional tanles. 
reasonable prives. Depet.dable. Beran- 
Orban, 22 Astor Pl. OR 4-6€123. Open 
Monday - Saturday, 10-6, Wednesday, 
Thursday, late. 7 


(13th and 14th Sts.), 


radely attention. Mornings 9-1. HYacinta 
8-7887. 


TRUCKS FOR GIRE 


ALL JOBS moving, storage, “all projects 
closed vans, low rates. Call Ed Wenddé, 
JE 6-8000, day-night. 


JIMMIE’S pickup, trucking service, sm R 
jobs. Shortest notite. Dependable, re- 
Hable. UN 4-7707. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


(For Personal Ads) 
i insertion 

8 consec, insert . 

7 consec. insert . 


PIANO INSTRUCTIONS 


CONCERT pianist—qualified teacher. Rea- 
sonable rates. Call after 7:30 p.m, Alan 


Booth—WA 6-2705. 
SERVICES 
LITT AUTO REPAIRS 


BODY AND FED. DER oe oe tires 


N. Shaffer - We. yas ~ nee ae 


=| sea 


Tae tteries, aH a ere, 


& 


ae ‘¢. Hes 


(For Commercial! Ads) 
Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge — 2 ‘ines” 


DEADLINES: 
For the Daily Worker : 
Previous day at ! p. 
For Monday’s issue— 
Friday 3 p. m. 
For The (Weekend) Worker: 
ij. Previous Wednesday at 6 p. m. 
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AUTHORITIES IN AFRICA are predicting that a political 
explosion is in the making in South Africa. As the British weekly, 
Spectator, quoted here a: few weeks ago, warned: racist Prime 
Minister Malan’s extreme segregation laws shutting off the Africans 
from any political expression will meet with. determined African 
resistance. 


The explanation for these predictions lies in the consolidation 


4 bee 


and unification in the past months of all varying sections of the ' 


Indian and African population. Opposition of Malanazi “apartheid” 
fascism has provided the basis for struggle with even the most 
moderate elements in Bantu political life, except those few chiefs 
and officials directly on the government payroll. 


The Natives Representative Council, an advisory body con- 


vened on the initiative of the government, abruptly adjourned Dec. - 


7 when the African members demanded the right to answer the 
opening government speaker who presented the Malan program. 
They declared they could not continue unless allowed to voice 
their. opposition immediately so that their constituents might not 
feel that they had accepted the government's views on segregation. 


Prof, Z. K. Matthews.denounced apartheid as a “policy that is 
administered unilaterally and therefore will never satisfy the Afri- 
can people.” Selope Thema, editor of the influential Bantu World, 
‘warned that “if we’ part today there will be a clash.” 


But when the chairman of the meeting, permanent secretary 
for Native Affairs Wemer W. Eiselen ruled that the “normal busi- 


ness of the session must come first,” the Council was indefinitely 
adjurned., 


Prof.. Matthews, with a Master's degree from Yale and a LI. B. 
from a South African university is head of the Fort Hare depart- 
ment of African Studies. He is a member of the national executive 
committee of the African National Congress. He is respected even 
“by the African chiefs and government-supported hierarchy and 

has hitherto played a moderate role in African resistance politics. 

After the deadlock in the Natives Representative Council} 
Mrs. Margaret Ballinger, one of three white members representing 
the Bantu peoples in the South African House of Assembly, stated: 

“The government was represented first of all by a Minister 
who, declaring that the African members of the N.R.C. were 
“merely. a collection of agitators, refused to meet the Council and 
kept it in suspense for more than two years. Now we have another 
Minister who is prepared to meet African leaders and visit town- 
ships. and reserves but only on a master-servant' basis, a basis 
which the members of the Council declared, is going to be 
challenged. 

“The African members, speaking for themselves and for their 
constituents, have declared themselves irrevocably opposed to 
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By Michael Singer 


AP NEW FiGnTt 
ON RENT HIKES 


ALBANY. — A vast unprecedented tenant movement is in the making in the wake 


of the 15 percent rent increase steamrolled through the legislature. “The two-day battle 


cil, United Labor Action Com- 
mittee and the American Labor 
Party, heralded an upsurge in 
united’ tenant resistance that had 
legislators, particularly those 
Democrats who joined in the bi- 
a conspiracy, frightened at 
uture election results. | 


oe 


*« 
GIVING DRAMATIC emphasis 
to the tenant lobby were the 60 
tenants who stayed. overnight to 
keep a last-ditch vigil in the Sen- 
ate and block efforts by both par- 
ties to stall debate on Sen. William 
J. Bianchis motion to discharge 
his anti-McGoldrick plan _ resolu- 
tion. The tenant delegates came 
in three contingents and held two 
overflow rallies in Albany at which 
Vito Marcantonio, American La- 
bor Party state chairman, and 
tenant and labor leaders spoke. 
Especially impressive was the 
contingent of the United Labor 
Action Committee of 1,000 trade 
unionists, 235 of them from Dis- 


Letz, executive secretary, and 
Leon Siraus, co-chairman, the 
committee mobilized such unions 
as fur, shoe, furniture, marine, 
cooks and _ stewards, American 
Communications Association, jew- 


domestic workers and retail. It 
was undoubtedly the largest single 
labor representation seen here in 
years and lent strength to the 
committee's warning to Republi- 
can Senate Majority Leader Wicks 
that adoption of the McGoldrick 
plan guaranteed “rent strikes” in 
New York City. 
* 
THE TENANT COUNCIL 


a delegation of 600 members and 
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I RTS SEASON 
Workers Resort, White Lake, N. Y. This low rate vacation spot 
operated by the Furriers Joint Council is open to all people. Winter 
Or summer vacations are in order: it’s open all year round. : 


—— 


Harlem Protests 


Indictment of the Great American Negro 
DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS 


All Peace Lovers—All Fighters vs. Jimcrow 
JAM PACK 


GOLDEN GATE BALLROOM 


142nd St. and Lenox Avenue 


Wednesday, Feb. 21-8 p. m. 


Come Hear: DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS 


VITO MARCANTONIO 
FRANCES SMITH | 
CHARLES. COLLINS 
EWART GUINER, Chairman be 


Admission Free Entertainment 


ithe Democrats. Bianchi expos 


the 500 ALP contingent, joined 
by the trade unionists, nearl 
broke the back of the landlord of- 
fensive. Only the hypocritical 
stooging by the Democrats who 
put up a supine “fight” for their 
anti-rent increase motion prevent- 


‘ed the tenants from a_ historic 


breakthrough against the Repub- 
lican majority in the Senate. 
Sen. Bianchi’s brilliant floor 


fight for his motion to force the 


finance’ committee to discharge his 
resolution rejecting the McGold- 
rick plan climaxed two days~of 
bipartisan filibuster, gag rule, re- 
versal of Senate procedure, an 
outrageous fakery on the part of 


the Democratic alliance with the 
Republicans—despite their so- 
called resolution against the rent 
increases—when he tried to win a 
rollcall vote on both his and the 
minority resolutions. 

He needed five senators to join 
him in an appeal to the chair but 
not a single Democrat supported 
his move to “stand up and be re- 
corded.”. The McGoldrick plan 
was adopted by legislative “de- 
fault” through a party vote on 
the Democratic resolution (which 
Bianchi joined) after this was de- 
feated 33-24, both parties reject- 
ed Bianchi’ motion, his being the 
only vote to continue the struggle. 

* 

THE McGOLDRICK rent plan 
with its 7-point program for 15 
percent increases, mass evictions 


and one-man dictatorship of rent 


administration faces a constitu- 
tional fight. The plan was “adopt- 
ed” after motions to reject it were 
defeated but it was never passed 


as a legislative bill. The state 


charter requires such passage be- 


‘fore any action becomes law. 


It became a “law” on Feb. 15 
and goes into effect March 15. 
The rent increases will affect 23 
completely. controlled ‘counties, 19 


lithe 14 


SS Ae 
> * 
. 
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|other partially controlled counties} 


and an estimated 13,8'/0,000 of 


citizens. 


—e- 


against the McGoldrick rent plan by more than 2,000 delegates from the Tenants Coun- 


trict 65 alone. Led by Miss Esther 


elry, paper, pulp and_sulphite, 


|NAT TURNER 


The Next Steps 


rent increases. 


the legislators, They ran away. 


letters, organize delegations, etc. 
discussed. 


tatorial rent administrator. 


housing is a number one job. 


3. Court actions to void the. law should 
McGoldrick rent system is an arrogant and unconstitutional dele- 
gation of authority by the Dewey-controlled legislature to a dic- 


in Rent Fight 


NEW YORK IS BOILING MAD at the projected March 15 


The 2,000-member delegation that went to Albany frightened 


But there is many a'slip between the cup and the lip. 


New York's tenants are not going to pay these increases. They 
are Organizing now to defeat them. 


1. There should be a tremendous movement throughout the 
state to repeal the McGoldrick rent increase resolution. It can be 
done in the present session if the 


people see every legislator, send 


2. Every apartment house should be organized into a Tenants 
Committee Against Rent Increases. No one should make any moves 
without joint action with all other tenants. Rent strikes should be 


be supported. The 


4. The labor movement should get into this fight now to 
challenge the whole real estate lobby. 


The proposed rent boost is a form of wage cut. 

The struggle against the banker-real estate lobby is a fight 
against the profiteers and keepers of the jimcrow ghettos of our 
state. The struggle to defeat the rent rise and smash jimcrow in 


Schools, No 


received the same kind of treat- 


Demand State Aid to 


Sales Tax 


ALBANY.—Submerged by the great tenant avalanche 
that hit the legislature, the public hearings on Gov. Dewey’s 
$939 million war budget—held on the same day—nonetheless 


ment from the majority of speak- 
ers as did the McGoldrick rent plan 
from the tenants. 


Nearly 150 delegates represent- 
ing the United Parents Association 
came to denounce the governors 
“business as usual” attitude to edu- 
cation and to demand a $600,000,- 
000 state aid school program im- 
médiately. Most of the speakers 
concentrated their attacks on 
Dewey's refusal to give aid to 
schools but every feature of the 
governors war concept was 
blasted, 

Simon W. Gerson, New York 


d| State Communist legislative chair- 


man, 


called the budget “shot 


edjthrough and through with the 


‘inevitable war’ philosophy of the 
Chase National Bank-cartel crowd.” 
He denounced its “soak-the-poor 
revenue policies,” linking the. cuts 
in education, welfare, social serv- 
ices and public works with the 
bonanzas granted to big corpora- 
tions and high income brackets. 
Gerson also called on Dewey and 
Mayor Impellitteri to “stop playing 
political footsie” on the proposed 
3 percent sales tax for New York 
City. 
* 


CHARLES COLLINS, Negro 
trade union leader, speaking or 
the American Labor Party, de- 
manded restoration in tax cuts for 
big business and also levelled a 


““NIGHT TRAIN” 
d 


an 
‘Alexander Nevsky” 


—_— 


“EXCITING”—D. W. 
“POWERFUL” —HERALD-TRIB. 
a new play by PAUL PETERS 


Eves. 8:45 exe. Mon. $1.20, $1.80, $2.40 
: | THEATRE 


million New York State’ 


Tickets. also. at Bookfair, 133 W. 44 Bt. | 


blast at the Dewey - Impellitteri 
sales tax deal. He demanded that 
Impellitteri “put up a real, not a 
sham, fight for increased state aid - 
and reject the plan for increased 
sales taxes.” 

Abraham Lederman, president 
of the Teachers. Union, presented 
a Y-point program featuring a - 
$150,000,000 state aid increase for 
education, immediate appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 for schol con- 
struction, a $500,000,000 bond is- 
sue for long-range school building, 
$3,000,000 for child care centers, 
revision of the Moore Formula for 
state aid to municipalities from 
$6.75 per capita to $15 and op- 
position to any sales tax or transit 
fare increases. 


The ‘Teachers Union leader 
showed sufficient funds existed to 
finance a constructive social pol- 
icy in all state agencies and de- 
manded that monies set aside for 


warm purposes be shifted to the 
public welfare. 


“Extraordinary” —H.T. “Magnificent” —Times 


> 
SRORSEMEN 
STANLEY wiitim. ° aus 


“Freedom Road” 


HOOTENANNY | 


featuring Laura Duncan, 
Ai-Ye Trio, Ernie Lieber- 
man, Frank Lopez, Louise 
Jeffers, Bob Claiborne, Rev. 
Gary Davis, Charlies Riley, 
- Bill Robinson, Rector Bailey 


‘ws 


At the Penthouse 13 Astor 
Pl. Tickets $1.00 in ad- 
vance (reserved), $1.20 et 
door, at Bookshops, Peo- 
ple’s Artists, 106 E. 14th | 
_j St. — OR 17-4818 
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SUNDAY 


~ German 


By GEORGE LOHR « 


HERE is scant enthusiasm ir. 
western Germany for supply- 
ing Washington the soil and the 
manpower it wants as a major fac- 


tor in its over-all strategy for a 
war against thle Soviet Union. 

Although attempts are made to hide 
this important fact from the people of 
our country, it is common knowledge 
in Europe. I found it interesting, for ex- 
ample, that any number of French citi- 
zens with whom [I discussed the war 
danger took great pains in telling me 
that the Germans would not fight for 


Washington. My observations are based _ 


upon discussions with west German 
delegates to the Warsaw Peace Congress, 
talks with mcny other Europeans dur- 
ing my recent stay on‘the continent and 
a close study of the German press, from 
left to right. 

Gen. Dwight Eisenhower reflected the 
concern felt in top U. S. circles over the 
attachment of the west Germans to their 
war plans in his recent speech. to Con- 
gress, | 

I am not saying that his statement 
calling for’ ihe postponement of the in- 
clusion of German units in an Atlantic 
Pact army should be taken at face value. 

More than likely, his remarks were 
aimed partly at Dr. Konrad Adenauer, 
the head of the Bonu regime, Dr. Kurt 
Schumacher, leader of the German So- 
cial Democrats, Nazi generals: and oth- 
ers who want German rearmament but 
are using the issue for “putting the bite” 
on Washington to gain more concessions. 


Eisenhower Reveals 
Opposition to War 


But the general opposition of the 
people against serving as cannon fodder 
for the dollar crowd was revealed in 
Eisenhower's remark about Germany 
that he didn’t want “unwilling contin- 
gents’ in his army. 

It would be wrong to conclude that 
this unwillingness to participate in an- 
other war is expressed by a powerful, 
positive peace movement such as exists 
in France or Italy, for example. 

The organized peace movement is still 
weak, even though the Warsaw congress 
and its decisions have lec to a great 
spurt of new activity. 

But the great majority of the Germans 
are simply afraid of another war which 
they know would this time be waged at 
least partly on their soil. 

Here is a. typical expression of senti- 
ment, as expressed in the November is- 
sue of the conservative Heidelberg pub- 
lication Foreign. Politics: 

“To put it very simply,” said the maga- 
zine: “A scorched earth between the 
Elbe and the Rhine could—even though 
this is not likely—suffice for the defense 
of the rest of the West. For Germany 
it eT mean absolute insecurity, the 
end. 

Until recently there was a very pop- 
ular slogan in Germany expressing mass 
sentiment. against war— Ohne Mich 
(Count me out). Now a new slogan, 
much more positive than the other, is 
coming into use. It is Macht Mit (Let’s 
(SS at ee ue 
Unity Proposals 
In Germany 


The reference is to the unity pro- 
posals put forward by the German 
Democratic Republic to west Germany. 

More and more people recognize that 
the best way to fight against remilitari- 
zation of Germany is to participate in 
unity talks with east Germany, leading 
to- the creation of a unified, democratic 
“Germany. 

_ These proposals, put forward by Otto 
Grotewohl, premier of the German 
Democratic republic, call among other 
matters, for the creation of an all-Ger- 


For my part “bygones are bygones” Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower said on his recent European rearmament tour. But that's 
you, Gen. Eisenhower, front row, third from left, cn another, 
a less recent European tour. This was a U. S. Army inspection 


The world is repelled by Washington’s freeing 


of the Nazi generals and by its attempt once 


again to give them armies to command. The 


German people are also fighting this move. The 


author of this article has just returned from a 


trip to Europe. He is on leave of absence as for- 
eign editor of the West Coast Peoples World. 


man constituent assembly which would 
have as one of its tasks the preparations 
of all German, secret and free elections. 


Support for this unity move, so far 
rejected by the Bonn regime, is coming 
from many groupings. On Dec. 30 a 
letter signed by 70 German dignitaries 
of various political viewpoints was pre- 
sented to Dr. Adenauer by Katharina von 
Kardorff-Oheimb, a former member of 
the German Reichstag, representing the 
conservative German People’s Party. 


Paper Wants 
Proposal Tried 


This letter, written in “this most se- 
rious hour, in which the danger of a 
new mass slaughter has moved terribly 
close,” called for acceptance of the unity 
talk proposals. ) 

An editorial in the Hamburger Hafen 
Nachrichten on Jan. 5 put it this. way: 
“We are telling Adenauer straight out: 
Try out the Grotewohl proposal.” 

The Koburger Neue Presse called on 
Adenauer to take a position on the 
Grotewohl letter before the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers Conference, requested 
by the Soviet Union some time ago to 
discuss mainly the problem of Germany. 

The paper said that this would make 


it possible to present the Big Four with 


an all-German viewpoint. 

Another paper, the Oeffentliche An- 
zeiger in Bad Kreuznach, took the posi- 
tion that if the Big Powers “want to sit 
at one table to discuss Germany, then 
there is no reason why Germans from 
both west and east of the Elbe cannot do 
the same.” 

The Westdeutsche Rundschau in Co- 
logne said it must be the key. objective 
of the Bonn government to “carefully 
probe all possibilities of an early and 
peaceful solution of the east-west con- 
flict. 

“The German people surely would be 
very happy if.it doesn’t have to supply a 
single soldier and if, instead, it is possible 
to remove present tensions through: dis- 
cussions.” 

Needless to say, none of these papers 
quoted—and they are only a sample of 
editorial expression—are considered left 
Or progressive. — 

The peace sentiment of the workers 
and the call for unity is being expressed 
continually through various trade union 


bodies. 


Here are a few examples: “We want to 
finally live in Peace,” the workers of the 
Reuschler Concern in Kuppenheim wrote 
to Bonn. 


at a Nazi concentration camp in Goth, Germany, cn Mocca 235, 
1945. The blackened remains in the foreground are the charred 
bodies of the Nazis’ victims. Most of the concentration camps 
were even more horrible than this one. 


Delegates to the local trade union 
council in the city of Loerrach demand- 
ed that everything be done to find a 
peaceful solution to current tensions and 
said the “remilitarization of wést Ger- 
many endangers peace.” 


Unionists Seek 


Peaceful Solution 


The Workers Council of all Hamburg 
waterfront enterprises has called -upon 
the Ruhr miners not to supply coal for 
armament industries. This appeal was 
issued the end of December. 

On Sunday, Jan. 7, huge dempnstra- 
tions by miners and their families took 
place at pit heads throughout the Ruhr 
area. This was the first mass protest by 
the vast majority of miners against “tank 
shifts,” special shifts to produce more 
coal for war industries. : 

Efforts by German police formation to 
break up the demonstrations were unsuc- 
cessful. Many workers shouted slogans 
for support of the Grotewohl unity pro- 
posals. 

Sentiment for peace is expressed by 
many other sectors of the population. A 
work conference of Young German Po- 
litical: Workers, held at Bad Harzburg- 
Buendheim recently, adopted a resolu- 
tion endorsing east-west talks. The mem- 
bers of this groun come from various 
political organizations. 


Demonstrations 
Against Orders 


Mass demonstrations are also taking 
place against orders by the U. S. mili- 
tary authorities for Germans to vacate 
apartment houses so they can be used 
to house continually arriving U. S. mili- 
tary enforcements. 

In Stuttgart and Ludwigsburg, nearly 
all police officers refused the request to 
act as instructors for the so-called emer- 


(Continued on Magazine Page 6) 


World of Labor 


Matt Woll Doesn’t Like 
Dr. Johnson’s Speech 
By George Morris 
MATTHEW WOLL, the toriest of the tories’ in 


the AFL's top officialdom, exploded in fits over a. 


speech delivered at last November's CIO convention 
in Chicago. His editorial in the American Photo- 
Engraver is reported in the AFL Weekly News Ser- 
vice under the head “Woll Urges pens 
CIO Disavow Johnson Conven-f 4 
tion Speech.” (sz 
‘The speech is that of Dr. ff = 
Mordecai W. Johnson, president Fo cae 
of Howard University, who was fa # 
the only Negro guest speaker be- faqs 
for the CIO parley. The speech —asaugae. 
is familiar to readers of this paper Gage 
We reported it in considerable 
detail, commented upon it, and F. 
ran the text of much of it. We 
are sorry to say that hardly an- 
other paper in the country, including the CIO News, 
ran more than a paragraph or two of the speech. 
That, as far as we have been able to see, also holds 
for the Négro papers. — 


Woll apparently feels he has a special interest in 
what goes on at CIO conventions because the ofb- 
cers of the AFL and the CIO are supposed to hav2 
a blood pact to do or die together for Wall Street 
world supremacy and they have all sorts of joint 
committees to promote that end. Woll is head of 


‘the international relations department of the AFL, 


a sort of secretary of state in Bill Green's cabinet. 
. 


“ONE HAS TO read the entire outburst of Dr. 
Johnson to believe that such violent slander of the 


American people and American policy could be - 


made at an American labor convention—without re- 
buttal, rebuff and rejection by the delegates rising 
as one in indignant protest,” writes Matt Woll. 

Woll almost splits a gut as he quotes Philip Mur- 
ray, responding to Dr. Johnson’s address, who said, 


“It was an inspiration address that could only come | 


from the soul of a man. He must be inspired by 
God.” And the Daily Worker, he screams, gave the 
Johnson speech “blazing headlines.” 

What did Dr. Johnson -do? Woll writes he said 
the Soviet leaders “subscribed unequivocally to the 
universal ethics of Judaism and Christianity,” and 
that their program is of a “positive nature.” With 
this program in hand, Woll quotes from Johnson 
(correctly) they “are advancing to a ready world with 
an evangelistic enthusiasm not to be compared with 
anything in history short of early Christianity.” He 
further. quotes from Dr. Johnson: 

“If we look at ourselves in the way that history 
shows it to us, we are probably the most ruthless 
dominators and exploiters and humiliators of human 
rights that ever spanned the pages of history.” 

The reception for Johnson’s speech shows that 
there are still “pernicious vestigial remnants of 
totalitarian communist influence,” in the CIO, said 
Woll. It is “amazing,” “incredible,” “painfully dis- 
tressing,” “reprehensible,” “libelous,” “insidious and 
vicious,” “anti-American” and “impassioned fanatical 


pro-Communist,” to use a few of Woll’s choice » 
salutations to Dr. Johnson. In fact, he adds, “we are 


at a loss for words.” And Murray says he is “inspired 
by God.” 


LEAVING WOLL to recover from his maniacal 
fits, we see the following conclusions: 

At least some of the significant words of Dr. 
ogee will see the light through AFL publications. 

e CIO has so far kept them effectively hidden in 
the convention record. : 

““Woll, notorious for his two generations as the 
theoretician of white-supremacist craftism in the 
AFL, has singled out for attack the one speech made 
by a Negro in the ClO convention. This is an excep- 
tionally high tribute to Dr. Johnson. 

Even the fact that the CIO's leadership, which 
is no less pro-imperialist than Woll, seeks at times 
to appease somewhat the sentiments of its lower 
ranks, it is distrubing to. the AFL bigwigs. The 


invitation to Dr. Johnson was evidently for no other 


purpose than to give a more liberal air to a reaction- 
ary convention. He gave them more than they (or 
Woll) had anticipated. 
But most important is this: Woll quoted John- 
son out of context. The Negro leader attacked ‘im- 
rialism, not the “people.” But he also stressed that 
e is not a Marxist and still believes there is a 
possibility for the billion oppressed people in the 
world, including the Negro people of America, to 
ain freedom and economic advancement through 
Western” generosity. Woll is such a died-in-the- 
wool pro-imperialist that even that fantastic idea 
is to him a dangerous thought-to play with. 


— _ 
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This is a story of how roses became both a 
symbol and means of fighting for the release of 
political prisoners and of raising funds td aid 
them and their families. The author was a leader 
of the International Labor Defense and of the 
Prisoners Relief Fund of which she writes. 


By ROSE BARON 


there arrived in every major prison in 
the United States—and as we subse- 
quently learned—in fortress-like dun- 
geons in Hungary, Romania and 7 
a very large, beribboned card on whie 
a life-size, life-colored photograph of a 
bunch of roses. Attached to the card 
were printed lists of hundreds upon 
hundreds of names—of trade union lo- 
cals, women’s organizations, youth clubs, 
individual workers, teachers, preachers, 
students, housewives—all of whom had 
done two things—made a contribution 
to the ILD Prisoners Relief Fund and 
asked that their names be added to the 
greetings that would go into the cells 


_of America’s —and Europe's — political 


prisoners. . 


From here on this becomes the story 
of the red roses that grew in three par- 
ticular prison cells. The first in Cali- 
fornia—in the” cell of J. B.. McNamara 
who died in San Quentin prison in the 
29th year of the life sentence he was 
serving there. Unable to break the spirit 
of this man any other way, California 
prison authorities suddenly decided to 
move him from San Quentin where he 
had spent 20 years to the even more 
gloomy and formidable Folsom peniten- 


_tiary. J. B. wrote and told us about it 


afterwards. He didn’t have much bag- 
gage to worry about, he wrote, with his 


dauntless undefeated humor. But he re- 
fused to leave his roses behind. His Ma 

Day roses which he fastened to the wall 
of his cell in San Quentin. He stood his 
ground—and had his way. He took the 


roses with him to Folsom. And when 


finally ILD efforts triumphed and he 
was moved back to the relatively more 
endurable conditions of San. Quentin, 
J. B. wrote again to say that he and his 
roses were back and that like always— 
they were there on his wall reminding 
him that he was not forgotten and that 
on the outside there was an organization 
and people who let no moment go by 


_ without somehow putting in a lick for 


freedom and justice. 
The other roses had an even more ad- 
venturous career. For reasons that no- 


body could ever understand—the keepers 
of the Siguranza prison in Romania and 
its replica in Hungary decided to de- 
liver their mail to two political prisoners. 
The mail was the ILD May Day roses. 
The Romanian prisoner was a woman. 
She is now known to the world as Her 
Excellency the foreign minister of Ro- 
mania, Anna Pauker. The Hungarian 
was a man. The world knows him as 
the leader of the Hungarian People’s 
Democracy, Matthias Rakosi. | 


There were others too—but these two 
(Continued on Magazine Page 6) 


Ges last place in the world 
where anybody. would expect 
red roses to grow is in a prison 
cell. But it did happen. And this 


is the story of some red roses that 
bloomed in prison cells in Romania and 
Hungary. | 

To those who will say: “Now she is 
trying to tell us that things are so won- 
derful in Romaina and Hungary that 
_rosés even bloom in prison cells,” I has- 
ten to assure them that the roses in ques- 
tion grew in prewar fascist Romania and 
Hungary: They also grew in prison cells 


. in California, Alabama, Itaiy and *Ken- 


tucky. 

It all began on ‘a winter day in the 
national office of the ILD (International 
_ Labor Defense) which had at that time 
on its Prisoners’ Relief Fun? rolls about 
300 coal miners, sharecroppers, marine 
workers, fighters for the rights of the 
unemployed—Negro and yop isin. 
_ terms of from: one year to 99 years a 
life in jails and penitentiaries across the 


country. It was also at the time when - 


in the prisons of Hitler's Germany, Mus- 
solinis Italy and Horthy’s Hungary— 
untold numbers of anti-fascist heroes and 
heroines were in the fourth and ninth 
snd tenth years of inhuman prison sen- 
tences. _ 

The struggle to bring about their re- 
lease. never ceased in the ILD. Our 
poe at the moment, however, was 

ow to get some more money into the 
Prisoners Relief Fund from which— 
_ month after month, year in and year out 


—we sent them a few dollars, cigarettes,’ 
books and magazines where this was 


Page 2 


permitted—and .from which we _ sent 
money and clothes and an occasional toy 
to their families on the outside. 


It was not that people were indiffer- 
ent. They were not. Workers shared 
their meager wages and relief checks 
with the ILD with heartwarming soli- 
darity. But they had little to give. And 
it was also a matter of dramatizing 
again and again the ever-stirring slogan: 
“Remember—were outside for you, 
while you're inside for us.” 


Suddenly somebody said: “Roses.” 

“Roses.” What roses? It turned out to 
be the roses that used to be sold on the 
streets of New York on May Day by an 
organization that long, long pre-dated 
the ILD—“The Relief Society for Polit- 
ical Exiles in Siberia.” The activities of 
that group had been dispensed with as 
no. longer necessary by an event that 
changed the course of history—the great 
October Socialist Revolution out of 
which was born the USSR. 

It was promptly decided to revive the 
idea of selling roses on the streets of 
New York and other cities where the 
ILD had large mass organizations on the 
following May Day. OK. That would 
bring in money—and the sellers of the 
roses would wear ribbons reading: “Wear 
A Rose for a Politica] Prisoner on May 
Day.” Fine] Mee ) 

But how would that bring the May 
Day roses to those behind prison bars? 
It was a little difficult—even for the ILD 
—to visualize the warden of San Quen- 
tin handing Tom Mooney a bouquet of 
roses.on May Day. A little more worry 


and thought produced the answer. 


On the following May Day morning— 


_ How Capt. 


| ‘ DETROIT 

f Bande “apologized” to Captain 
4% Hill, and said they were sorry. 
It had all been a horrible mistake, 
and he wasn't really “disloyal” 
after all, and he could keep his 
commission in the United States Air 
Force, reserve. 

The apology was phony, as phony as 
the charge. But there can be no doubt 
abovt the fact that a victory for dem- 
ocracy had been won in the case of 


Capt.. Charles A. Hill, Jr., Detroit auto 


worker, war hero, and son of the noted 
Negro minister, the Rev. Charles A. 

He had been “seen reading the Daily 
Worker.” the Army brass accusingly told 
Capt. Hill. He had supported the po- 
litical aspirations of his father, a. cru- 
sading progressive against jimcrow and 
for social progress. , 

In the attempt to “get” Capt. Hill, 
then, the anti-democratic “Red” hunt 
and the lynch-minded drive against the 
Negro people had merged. 

But Capt. Hill outspokenly denounced 
the charges against him. Support built 
up throughout the nation. And even war- 
minded institutions like the New York 
Times complained _that cases like this 
might make the peoples of Asia suspect 
that this government doesn’t_really be- 
lieve in Negro equality. 

Here is how it happened: 


Disown 


My Father? 


“What would you have me do? Give 
my father a loyalty test, and if he failed 
to conform to Army standards of leyalty, 
to disown him?” : 

This was the question asked the Com- 
manding General, Continental Air Com- 
mand, Mitchel Air Force Base, New 
York, by Capt. Hill, upon receipt of a 
statement sent him by the Army charg: 
ing him with being “disloyal te the Gov- 
ernment of the United States” and seek- 
ing to take away his commission. 


What was their “evidence’? They” 


claimed unspecified dates, at or near 
Dbtroit, Capt. Hill was observed on 
numerous occasions to read the Daily 
Worker; on or about the third and fourth 
of December 1949 at or near Detroit, 
Capt. Hill’s father took an active part 
in the National Conference Against De- 
portation Hysteria, sponsered by the 
American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born. 

Alse, on or about Octeber 23, 1949, 
the Michigan edition ef The Worker 
listed Rev. Charles “A. Hill as among 
these who spoke out in protest against 
the conviction of the 11 Communist 
leaders. 

Also, during a period unspecified at 
or near Detroit, Capt. Hill's father was 
a member of the Civil Rights Congress; 


OF THINGS TO COME 


PITTMAN 


By JOHN 


When Capt. Charles A. Hill, Jr., a Negro reserve 


Air Force officer, heard the brass wanted to re- 


move his commission on the grounds of ‘“‘dis- 
loyalty,” he refused to buckle under. He fought 
back by taking his case to the people of Detroit, 
the Negro people and auto workers, first of all. 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
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,|charges of disloyalty made by air 


force superiors who asked him to 
resign his commission. 


War Hero Wins 
Loyalty Fight 


Army Withdraws | 
- Silly Charges 


A clipping from Baltimore Afro- 
American on the Capt. Hill case. 


during a period, unspecified, Capt. Hill 
assisted his father in his campaign for 


election to Detroit's Common Council. ~ 


Here they claim that Rev. Hill was sup- 
perted by the Communist Party. 

And, that during an unspecified period 
Capt. Hill's sister, Roberta Hill, did 
evince an active and sympathetic interest 
in the principles and policies of the Com- 


munist Party. The Army brass said the 
foregoing activities and associations in- 
dicate Capt. Hill had been and was a 
member, close affiliiate, or sympathetic 
associate of the Communist Party. 


Capt. Hill's 
Reply 


Capt. Hill’s reply, copies of which 
were supplied to all newspapers, said: 

“You charge me with being ‘disloyal 
to the government of the United States. 
I deny the charge. You set forth the 
evidence to support the charge. I deny 
that this so-called evidence, even if true, 
has any bearing whatsoever upon my 
loyalty. 

“In paragraph 1, you ‘charge’ that on 
‘dates unspecified at or near Detroit’ I 
was observed to read the Daily Worker. 
As far as I can recall I have never real 
the Daily Worker. And if your informant 
knew what he was: talking about he 
would know whether these incidents 
were supposed to have occurred in or 
out of Detroit and be able to give some 
approximate dates. 

“But I would not consider it disloyal 
even if I had read the Daily Worker or 
any other paper, book or magazine for 
that matter. My education has taught 
me that no ideas, written or spoken 


Should be closed to the inquiring mind. 


A mind that is closed, whether by its 
own laziness or by compulsion, is a 
narrow and bigoted mind. 

“My country stands for freedom of 
thought and inquiry. It stands fer free- 
dom of the press, which, in my view, 
includes the right to read as well as the 
right to publish. And it includes the 
right to read the papers and books with 
which I disagree as well as those I ap- 
prove. : 

“Although I have never read the Daily 
Worker, you have now aroused my cu- 
riosity to the extent that, when I, get 
time, [ intend to read the paper or maga- 
zine just to see what is so damnable 
about it. 

“You charge that my father partici- 
pated in a conference of the American 
Committee for ihe Protection of the For- 
eign Born and that he was a member of 


ill Won His F ight 


the Civil Rights Congress . . . you-also 
state that the Daily Worker lists my 
father as one who spoke out against the 
conviction of the eleven Communist 
leaders. | 

“You ‘charge’ me with nothing. 

“My father is 57 years old. He has 
been a minister of the Gospel for 30 
years. He is married and has raised 
eight children of whom seven are mar- 
ried and have six children of their own. 
My father’s life is his own. I have no 
control over it. I have neither the legal 
authority nor the desire to tell him what 
to do. 

“You don’t charge me with having in- 
fluenced my father’s thinking. - Such a 
charge would be rntrue. You charge me 
with simply being my father’s son. [I 
have heard much about guilt by associa- 
tion. But this goes even further. This 
is guilt by relationship. 

“V7hat would you have me do? Give 
my father a.loyalty test and if he failed 
to conform to Army standards of loyalty 
—to disown him? 

“So that you may be under no misap- 
prehension as to my views, I believe that 
a son can be loyal to his father, what- 
ever his social, economic or political 
views, and loyal to his country as well. 
As a matter of fact, I believe that a son 
who has no feeling of loyalty to a good 
father cannot be a good citizen. I would 
despise such a man. 


The Captain’s 
Record 


“Yet you call me disloyal to my coun- 
try because I did not disown my father. 
I don't understand this kind of lovalty.” 

Captain Hill then tore apart in his 
letter to the Army chiefs the charge that 
he assisted his father in his campaign for 
Common Council and'that was an act of 
disloyalty because the Communist Party 
supported the Hev. Hill. 

He relates how he returned from ac- 
tive service after seeing 10 months and 
18 days combat duty with the 15th Air 
Force and how his father was in the 
midst of the Councilmanic campaign. ~ 

He tells how he drove him around to 
meetings and said that he didn’t know 
whether the Communists supported Rev. 
Hill or not, pointing out that all kinds of 
people supported Rev. Hill's candidacy, 
Democrats, Republicans, white and Ne- 
gro. He adds that he thinks his father 
would have made a good councilman. 

He then discusses the “charge” that 
his sister Roberta Hill evinced an “active 
and, sympathetic intent in the principles 
and policies of the Communist Party.” 
Again, he declares, “you charge me with 
nothing.” 

“My sister Roberta, too, is an adult, 
an individual and she has a mind of her 
own. What she does or thinks is beyond 
my power to determine or prevent. I 

(Continued on Magazine Page 5) 


In Whom Can the Negro Masses 
Have Full Confidence? 


LET’S BE BLUNTI A time of life-or-death for 
Negro people is no time te hush-hush the names of 
their betrayers. If the execution cf the seven Mar- 
tinsville Negro martyrs and the determination toe 
execute Willie McGee, the Trenton Six and the 

: wm other framed Negro victims of 
lynch justice have breught into 
sharp focus the genocidal poli- 
cies of the white supremacist 
ruling class of the United States, 
they have. also exposed the 
Negro misleaders who try to 

undermine and destroy resis- 
tance to these policies. 
For instance, the national 
leaders of the NAACP. Give the 
eae devils their due and credit them 
with supplying legal counsel for the Martinsville 
Seven. But under. what conditions and with what 
results? ae 
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First, the NAACP supplied counsel only on con-. 


dition that the Civil Rights Congress would not par- 
ticipate in the legal defense. The white: suprema- 
cists had shouted “Communist!” at the CRC, and 
these simon-pure, unadulterated lackeys of the bil- 
lionaire employers didn’t want to be associated with 
anyone labelled « Communist! 

_ Secondly, the NAACP leaders then admitted the 
alleged: guilt of the Martinsville victims, that is, ac- 
cepted the white supremacist version of the case, and 
after abandening this main section of the battlefield 


to the State of Virginia, tried to convince the white 
supremacist courts that they were not dispensing 
justice. 

Third, instead of joining the Civil Rights Con- 
gress and the Virginia Citizens Committee to Save 
the Martinsville Seven in a campaign to alert the 
people of the United States to the nature of the 
frameup, the NAACP leaders actually denounced 
these activities by the CRC and Citizens Commit- 
tee. 

Fourth, not until after the first four Martins- 
ville victims had been executed did the NAACP 
leadership appeal to Gov. Battle. And then, Walter 
White's “appeal” expressed more concern with the 


“exploitation” of the deaths of the seven men. 


“throughout the Orient and Africa” than with the 
lives of the men. In other words, while the bodies 
of four of the Martinsville victims were still warm, 
this boot-licking, whining opportunist managed te 
sneak in his sly red-baiting insinuations. Yet, such 
people as these dare to accuse the Communists of 
“using the treatment of the Negro as one of thtir 
chief weapons in spreading propaganda against this 
country | « 

Fifth, up until the actual execution of the first 
four Martinsville martyrs, NAACP officials were tell- 
ing people that a stay of execution was in the bag. 
So much'confidence did these incorrigible fawners 
have in the paternalism of their white supremacist 
masters. that they refused to raise a finger toward 
getting action from the right wing, white suprema- 
cist leadership of the AFL and CiO—a leadership 
they embrace as their spiritual brethren. 

) i. 


AND WHAT OF the two Negro Congressmen, 


Judge Hastie and Councilman Earl Brown, the other 
Negro judges, assemblymen and public officials, and 
the biggest Negro newspaper publishers? Where in- 
deed were the voices of those great Negro labor 
“leaders’—Willard Townsend and A. Philip. Ran- 
dolph? Did they join the campaign to save the lives 
of the Martinsville Seven? | 

Of course not. They were too busy beating their 
breasts and proclaiming their loyalty to Harry Tru- 
man and MacArthur. Brave men, these, trying to 
shout “Communism!” above the din raised by white 
supremacist press, radio, cinema, theatre, television, 
pulpit and political demagogues. , 

Can Willie McGee look to these “leaders” for 
help? Can the Trenton Six have any confidence in 
them? Can any average Negro working man and 
woman believe that such “leaders” care a red penny 
whether they live or die tomGrrow? 

There are sorry pages in the history of the Negro 
people of the United States. 

But such ignoble pages are passed over with con- 
tempt by the Negro people today. They reflect the 
sick, corrupt, ugly debris spewed up-from the white 
supremacists’ gutter and cesspools into the’ swift, 
clear, onward-flowing current of the Negro libera- 
tion movement. So will it be with these servile ones 
who betray the Negro people today. 

As of now, however, it grows daily niore clear 
that the Negro people can’t win by playing the game 
according to the rules fixed by the white suprema- 
cists. The courts and laws and police power and the 
legislatures of states and country have all been fixed © 
to dish out death and poverty and misery. Only 
through mass struggle can the rules be changed and ~ 


_ 


the game be won. 
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By Milton Howard 


_. THE 135,000 AMERICAN WORKERS who had 
the gall to ask a little more dough from the Morgan 
banks that control the railroads have received a 
bitter lesson in the realities of our present-day so- 
ciety. We are always told that we ‘ive in a ‘free 
society of free men. Every fam RT 
profit-grabbing hog who fin- Ba NERS 
ishes his grapefruit, soup, meat, 

and dessert at super-patriotic 

banquets, rises pompously to 

belch forth his booberies about 
“our free society.” Every day’s 

papers blare at us that™ our 

young boys must be harnessed 

to the chariot of war “to save 

our free society.” Gen. Eisen- 

hower, shaking the hands of 

Nazi mass murderers who: fin- 

gers drip with human blood, 

smirking into their faces “Let excoouama 
bygones be bygones,” is a great orator about “our 
free society of free men.” 

But this has a very special meaning when it 
comes down to brass tacks. The 185,000 American 
workingmen found that out. They were ordered to 
“go back to work or lose their jobs.” That is to say, 

they were faced with the military power of the 
state, the economic power of the Morgan railroad 
owners, and the lash of that one “freedom” which 
is the basis of capitalist society — the freedom to 
starve by being separated from the means of pro- 


‘duction. e 
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HOW CAN THERE BE any genuine freedom 
for any man or woman who does not share in the 
ownership and social control of their means of life? 
To enjoy freedom, one must first eat. The dead 


135,000 Switchmen Learn 
About ‘The Free World’ 


have their own kind of freedong of course; but it 
is not recommended as freedom except by those in 
despair. But if the mieans of material life are not 
in the hands of those who operate these productive 
means, then all talk of their freedom is moonshine, 
as the 135,000 switchmen discovered this week. 

Did they have freedom to challenge their profit- 
gorged ent Pn Theoretically, ves. But the law 
trapped them for two years in endless negotiations. 
During that time their exploiters’ profits rose while 
the real wages of the workers dropped. The men 
who run but do not own the railroads still had the 
theoretical freedom to continue their fight for decent 
food, housing, and working conditions, by withhold- 
ing their labor. 

In past years, it was considered a serious crime 
to unite American workingmen to withhold their 
labor. This was viewed with alarm and fear by 
the owners of the factories as “conspiracy.” It was 
the legal freedom of any individual propertyless 
working man or working woman to withho d labor 
—and to starve. The right of American workers to 
unite to withhold their labor collectively was ac- 
tually won only in recent years. 


BUT, LIKE ALL OTHER RIGHTS-of working 
men aud women under the system of private cap- 
italist ownership, this hard-won freedom is only 
temporary, provisional, and limited. The moment 
that the workingman exercises his few theoretical 
freedoms in a way which effectively clashes with 
the profits or power of the owners, the state quickly 
moves in to curb these freedoms. The freedom to 
vote is, as we know not only hampered and crippled 
in a thousand different ways, but is actually robbed 


of any meaning bY the tweedle-dum tweedle-dee 
system. in whic e propertyless majority is pre- 
vented from having any genuine choice. He votes 
for the same thing under different labels. 

The freedom to withhold labor—about the only 
effective economic weapon the propertyless have— 
is permitted only when Big Capital. figures it can 
afford it in the face of determined. Labor insistence. 
But now that freedom is being ground up into a 
meaningless legal gto by a propertied class 
which will not brook any interference with its riot 
of profiteering in an armaments economy being 
geared for war. Forced labor is, actually, always 
inherent in the system of private property. The 
Negro people in the South know that even today. 

The “free” switchmen were told that they were 
“free” to accept the terms of the Morgan railroad 
owners or they were free to stop collecting wages 
~—their families free to go hungry. They were told 
this by a- “free” government using a “free” body 
of armed men. It is one of the revealing facts of 
modern society in the “free world” that the power 
of the army and the state is never, never used to im- 
pose the will of the working people upon the 
owners of property. It is always the other way. 
The “interests of the nation” are always defined 
as the interests of the private owners by the ruling 
political and military groups. 

How often have we not heard solemn tories, 
renegade liberals, and just plain opportunists clam- 
oring for the murder of the children in Socialist 
villages in the USSR “because we oppose the 
tyranny of the state over the individual’? Shall we 
now expect from these gents—let us say from the 
Broadway playwright Sidney Kingsley, or from 
Gen. Eisenhower—a burning blast of denunciation 
against the tyranny of the state over the 135,000 
American individuals known as ordinary switchmen? 
Don't hold your breath while waiting. 


By JOSEPH CLARK 
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_ Moscow Becomes a City of Beauty 


The Worker Moscow Correspondent 


MOSCOW 
| bv MONTAGU, the British 


* film producer, can tell a great 
many Muscovites what their city 
looked like even before they were 
born. “I had an odd feeling,” he 
said in an interview on his seventh visit 
to the Soviet Union, “talking to some of 
my young guides, telling them about 
the changes that have taken place here 
since 1925.” That was when Montagu 
first visited Moscow. 


“It’s an uncanny effect to walk on 
wide boulevards which were once nar- 
row, crooked, cobbled streets,” Monta- 
gu pointed out, adding, “Moscow has 
become one of the world’s most beauti- 
ful. cities.” 


At this point Mrs. Montagu inter- 
jected to note a difference from the time 
of her previous visit in 1933. “When I 
came here then,” she said, “people 
would finger our clothes they were so 
amazed to see how we were dressed, 
This time, at the sanitarium (where 
Montagu went for rest and better health) 

eople took me in hand and told me 

ow I could be better dressed, They 
gave me some lovely patterns, too.” 


The Montagus remembered the old 
fashioned lapti (boots) people wore in 
those days; the borse drawn cabs (Iz- 
vozchiks); the small shabby houses. “The 
speed at which changes take place here 
is amazing,” Montagu said. He recalled 
how on a visit here in 1949 it took about 
48 hours for the street they were stay- 
ing at to become lined with trees, “Mos- 
cow has become a green city, in the 
summer time.” 


“You can't stand on a Moscow street 
without seeing buildings going up,” 
Montagu continued. “They're always 
improving, remasing, adding. At the 
sanitarium, which was quite comfortable, 
improyements were constantly being 
made.” | , 


I was interested in hearing about 
Britain, especially since Montagu is 


one of the top leaders of the world peace — 


council. “There is no successful incite- 
ment of war hysteria in Great Britain, 
as there is in America,” he thought. “Op- 


position to war with China is just about 
uni‘jersal.” 


Coming back to impressions of his 
present stay, Montagu said that the calm 
composure of the Soviet people was 
most reassuring. “No one here thinks of, 
no one is preparing for, or speaks of 
making war. How decent: people, such 
as. I know the people of Britain and 
America to be, can accept the fact of 
_ war fs hard to see.” 


‘Page 4 


The Montagus had but a few days 
more in Moscow when I met them at 
their suite in the Metropole Hotel. Need- 
less to say they had a crowded sched- 
ule, but he found time to tell me about 


the trip he had just. made to a collective 
farm situated a few hours from Moscow. 


“The farm has recently been put to- 
gether,” Montagu said, “by the amalga- 
mation of smaller ones, in pursuance of 
the plan to compose larger farm units 
as a means of raising output and im- 
proving living standards and ameni- 
ties,” 

Montagu saw the farm’s_ well-- 
equipped school, the movie house where 
films are shown every other day, the 
library, the clinic, in addition to the 
barns and farm buildings. They visited 
farmers at their cottages and the hostess 
in one persuaded them to take a “cup 
of tea.” This turned out to be a table 
covered with fish,- heaps of hard-boiled 
eggs, cheese, cabbage salad, sausage, 
bacon, butter, bread, pie, cake, candy, 
vodka and wine. And what do you tall 
about with Soviet farmers? They dis- 
cussed scientific farming of course, and 
the contact they had with Lyssenko 
and the Lenin Academy of Sciences. 
They got help from them on crop alter- 
nation, experimentation with branched 
wheat, soil science, etc. 


And they talked about a subject which 
comes most easily when Russians nteet 


foreigners — peace. ““ITo them, people 


who do not actively oppose war is a 
mystery. How am I to answer when 
they ask: ‘the British people suffered, 
too, like us from the Germans—what do 
they think of the rearmament of Ger- 
many by their Government? ” 


A stream of cars (above) pass through Moscow streets on the way to the 
Dynamo Stadium for a championship scccer game. 


(below) on Moscow’s Neglinnaya Street. 
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ADVERTISING GOES TO WAR - 


F ALL the unnecessary bur- 


dens which the American peo- 
ple, and especially the working 
class, has to bear, advertising leads 


_ the parade. Competetive commer- 
cial advertising of commodities is not, 
as some of its apologists would have us 
believe, an inalienable aspect of modern 
production. It is, certainly, essential to 
capitalism where production is for profit, 
not for use. 


Consider this situation: on the one 
hand the productive facilities of. the 
United States are tremendous. While 
the need of the people for all kinds of 
goods is also tremendous. On the other 
hand the capitalist class finds it neces- 
sary to “search” for markets, to find 
people to buy its goods. While this com- 
mercial advertising makes its appear- 
ance in all capitalist countries, it ap- 
pears on a more grandiose and extrava- 
gant scale in the United States. 

Advertisers would have us_ believe 
that they are making a contribution to 
the economy since, as they put it, ‘ad- 
vertising is the motor which propells the 
distributive system.” They go-so far as 
to maintain that advertising helps to 
produce goods at lower cost and that 
it raises the standard of living. Yet, in 
the last ten years, advertising expendi- 
tures have risen by nearly 300 percent. 
No one will sanely argue that costs of 
goods since 1940 have come down 300 
percent or that the standard of living 
of the American people has risen by 
300 percent. Certainly the F. W. Wool- 
worth Co., which did not advertise for 
many years, wasn't suddenly beset by a 
burning desire to increase the standard 
of living and reduce prices when it re- 
cently began to advertise again. 


Who Pays 
For It? 


Who pays for advertising? In the final 
analysis, the consumer pays with his 
dollars, and the worker pays with his 
sweat because the cost of advertising is 
part of the surplus value which is ex- 
tracted from the labor of the workers 
and is added to the price tag on the 
goods. 

i Let's look at a few figures. In 1944, 
a war year, the U. S. Steel Corp. spent 
$1,066,853 on advertising although it 
did not: produce a single thing for sale 
to the public. The same year, with 
meat rationing in effect, Swift spent 
$4,500,000 and Camel cigarettes (re- 
member the shortage?) spent $6,500,- 
000. The four leading whiskey com- 
panies, spent money like water in 1944, 


a total of nearly $18,000,000. And the ~ 


‘Quaker Oats Co. used more than a 
half million dollars to promote the 
‘viciously chauvinistic . caricature of 
Aunt Jemina. 

Besides attempting to sell goods and 
services, advertising is also a power- 
ful ideological :and cultural weapon 
which is employed to debase, stultify 
and: bamboozle the American people 
As a tool of big business propaganda, 
advertising serves its masters loyally. 
Niles Trammell, head of NBC, let the 
cat out of the bag when he told the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
that “he who controls the pocketbook 
.controls the man. Business control means 
complete control.” Thus a performance 
of The Corn Is Green, dealing with the 
problems of Welsh miners, was ruled off 
the air at a time when coal contracts 
were being negotiated. It is estimated 


that 20 advertising agencies contro] 90° 


percent of the network programs, with 
only 144 advertisers sponsoring 97.2 
percent of the network time. 


Control of 
. Newspapers 


In the case of newspapers, the 
omnipotent control of the advertiser is 
even more evident. Commercial adver- 
tisers rarely have to argue for free plugs 
in the news columns, and for an edi- 
torial position in regards to say, a strike, 
which can hardly be considered objev- 
tive. During the West Coast studio 
strike, the studio unions were unable 
to purchase any sizable space in any 
Los Angeles newspaper. This is not an 
unusual event. And when a _ publisher, 
such as Don Matchen of .Valley City, 
‘N. D., opposes the Truman Doctrine 
and favors the Missouri Valley Authority 
as he did several years ago, he finds 


that the big utilities pressured his ad- 
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The advertising racket takes millions yearly from 


American consumers. Not only is it an economic 


waste; it is socially dangerous. 


Controlling the 


newspapers, TV, radio, it drums up the anti-labor, 


anti-Negro, pro-war policies of Big Business. 


By MICHAEL VARY 
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Newspaper owners and executives journal, Editor and Publisher, details an adver- 


tising campaign of 52 full page imsertions. 


vertisers to withdraw their ads and 
eventually force him out of business. 
Similarly, New York City department 
stores consistently refuses to advertise 
in papers like the Daily Worker or union 
papers. It's not because they are disin- 
terested in having readers of these papers 
as their customers. It’s simply that these 
advertisers do not agree witly the polit- 
ical outlook of those papers and hope to 
drive them out of business. Circulation 
figures arent the reason either, as wit- 
ness Wanamakers- regular ad in the 
weekly Coughlinite Brooklyn Tablet. 


All of the foregoing is nothing when 
compared to advertising’s insulting and 
chauvinisti¢ characertization of the Ne- 
gro people, its debasing treatment of 
women, and its callous attitude toward 
democratic traditions and aspirations. 
Advertising’s place for the Negro people 
is perhaps best symbolized by Aunt 
Jemima. Cooks, butlers and “happy 
slaves” strumming banjoes—these are the 
oft-repeated stereotypes presented to 
millions of Americans every day. Never a 
Negro drinking Coca Cola. Never a 


Negro model in a Gimbel advertise- 
ment.~ 


This stems from a particula .y vile 
manifestation of white chauvinism. The 
attitude of the white supremacists is the 
foul lie that every Negros aspiration is 
“to be white.” If not in skin cotor, then 
at least in so-called “white” mannerism, 
dress, customs, etc. Since the purpose 
of advertising is to make products as 
appealing to the public as possible, this 
white chauvinist ideology therefore 
makes it automatically impossible for a 
Negro to give “sympathetic” or “selling” 
presentation to such products. Even in 


‘the department stores in Harlem, win- 


dow display mannequins are white, mak- 
ing the standard of beauty the blonde, 
white, statuesque Hollywood queen 
type. It is not surprising, then, that 
hardly a single Negro is employed in 
any advertising agency, even in “menial” 
positions. The exception, of course, is 
the ghetto setup in the industry itself 
whereby a few Negro agencies special- 
ize in the so-called Negro market. 
Another example of the depth of de- 


cadence in advertising is its portrayal of 
women as manifested in the “sex angle” 
in advertising. Every product is care- 
fully examined for a “sex angle,” even 
such ordinarily sexless products as steel 
girders and potatoes. This is called, in 
the profession, the “emotional appeal.” 


The 
‘Sex Angle’ 


As for advertising’s role in the service 
of reaction; we have it straight from 
the horse’s mouth. In-1946, Arthur C. . 
Nielsen of the Nielsen Market Research’ 
Co. told a grocery manufacturers meet- 
ing that “while selling your products, 
make sure that you tw sell . . . the 
American system of free enterprise.” 
Sporadic excursions into red-baiting 
have been attempted by some adver- 
tisers. A number of concerns recently 
published anti-hoarding ads which laid 
the blame for hoarding on the existence 
of Communism (though they didn’t ex- 
plain how they arrived at that fantastic 
conclusion). The Simmons Mattress Co. 
publislied an ad several months ago in 
which it announced that it had sent a 
Simmon mattress to Premier Stalin with 
the hope that a good night’s sleep would 
bring peace to the world. Such an out- 
rage is perpetrated in the name of peace 
by the very forces which are preparing 
for war. And the recent “Crusade for 
Freedom,” headed by Gen. Lucius Clay, 
was prepared by the Advertising Coun- 
cil which counts among fts board every 
major advertising agency representing 
nearly all major manufacturers in the 
United States. 

Despite the power of. these advertis- 
ing tycoons, the peoplé can put a stop 
to the more flagrant examples of chau- 
vinisti¢’ and imperialistic advertising. 
Certainly, no progressive can _ bring 
Aunt Jemima pancake flour. into the 
home or hang up an Esquire calendar. 
Organized resistance has its effects too. 
Several years ago, progressive groups in 
Queens, N. Y., compelled a local adver- 
tiser to remove a “Topsy and Eva” sym- 
bol from his newspaper advertising. Pro- 
tests to sponsors of such chauvinistic’ 
radio programs as‘ Jack Benny and the 
Beulah Show” can have a telling effect, 

The Daily Worker is alone among 
America’s newspapers with its daily pol- 
icy statement that no advertising will be 
accepted which discrimiriates on ‘ac- 
count of color or creed. In New York 
State, progressive forces have won a 
partial victory in outlawing creed or. 
color specifications in “Help Wanted” 
ads, though such odious practices are 
stil] legal in domestic employment ads, 

Progressives must fight against chau- 
vinism in advertising. Progressives must 
reject the false arguments that acver- 
tising has raised the standard of living. 
We must support the organizing activ- 
ities of advertising workers and encour- 
age them to develop their creative talents 
in useful and constructive directions. We 
must counteract advertisings role as an 
editorial mouthpiece for big business. 

But above all, we must strive toward 
the day when such monumental waste 
as we now see in advertising will be 
abolished through a system of. planned 
production for use rather than anarchic 
production for profit. 


HOW CAPT. HILL WON HIS FIGHT 


(Continued from Magazine Page 8) 


don’t have the faintest idea of what Rob- 
erta said or did at the place and time 
unspecified by your informant. I wasn't 
there. I know nothing about it. You don’t 
even claim I knew anything about it.” 


Captain Hill then lists a number of 
facts bearing on the question of his 
loyalty. They are: 

“During my tour of duty I was award- 
ed the Air Medal, and two Bronze Oak 
Leaf Clusters, Distinguished Presidential 
Unit Citation Badge, American Theatre 
Ribbon, FAME Theatre Ribbon with 


3 Battle Stars and the Victory Medal. 


“I was released from active duty on 
Nov. 12, 1946 and placed in the Air 
Corps Reserve. In June, 1948 I was 
appointed squadron commander of the 
2nd Provisional Troop Carrier Squadron 
at Selfridge Air Base. I toiled laborious- 
ly, losing many hours of pay and per- 
sonal time, to attempt to build the unity 
into a squadron commendable to all, I 
was never relieved from that command 


until the unit was deactivated by the In- 
tegration Act. : 
“Immediately upon hearing of the Ko- 


rean crisis I again offered my services to 


my country, the United States of Amer- 
ica, and that offer stands good now, even 
in the face of those who would doubt 
my worth as a true American citizen. I 
have no intention of voluntarily resign- 
ing my commission as Captain Air 
Force Reserve on the grounds stated in 
the statement of reasons. I request an 
impartial hearing before a eines of my 
senior offcers on the action being taken 
against my name.” 

Wide 

Support \ 


Meanwhile the trade union movement, 
Negro organizations, church groups, na- 
tional leaders of all walks of life, were 
heard from.as news of the “charges” 
against Captain Hill became public. 

The execytive board of. the 65,000- 
member Ford Rouge local of the CIO 
Auto Workers, unitedly adopted their 


a 


FEPC Committee’s recommendation on 
the case. + 

-The real motive behind the witch- 
hunting attack on Captain Hill is, that in 
this city, the Negro people, long victims 
of police brutality,- jimcrow, discrim- 
inated against in housing, jobs and pub- 
lic places, have arisen as one united 
force to battle the white supremacist 
monopoly rule of this city. 

Last election some $50,000 Negro 
citizens were reported registered and 
voted. The Negro people together with 
their white allies sought to elect men and 
women who would do something to aid 
the peoples’ needs. They were cheated 
at the polls when Recorders Court 
Judge Charles Jones was defeated, the 
first Negro judge here in 100 years. 

Captain Hill’s father ran for City 
Council four times, each time he re- 
ceived over 100,000 votes. With the new 
highly organized movement to elect a 
Negro to the City Council, little doubt 


exists that this time Rey. Hill may be 


elected. 


- 
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Guarding the Nation’s Treasure 


Marxists always get accused of “class angling” 
everything, but one look at the Journal of the 
American Medical Association convinces me. that 


we ve got a lot to learn about class angles. And 


some of those doctors can teach us! 

The Journal has often shown deep concern for 
the health and welfare of the young business execu- 
tive. I have just finished a thrilling article called 
Exhaustion in the Young Business Executive. This 
bit of fundamental research bears the signature of 
three doctors: Sidney. A. Portis, Irving H. Zitman, 
and Charles H. Lawrence. Their concern over the 
health of the young executive is nothing short of 
beautiful: They pose serious medical questions 
which they say must be answered “if the health 
and welfare of executives are to be preserved and 
if the harmony and safety of their employees are 
to be guarded at all times.” — 

You see, it’s really for the poor working stiff 
that all this is being done. If the young executive 
is healthy and happy, is not the “harmony and 
safety” of his employees guarded at all times? 
(Echo answers “Nol”) 

_ The doctors point out that in eying exhausted 
young executives, they find “frenzy and repressed 
aggression” in most of them. Anyone who has ever 


been on strike against a corporation doesn't need a 
doctor to tell him that, although it’s news to dis- 
cover ‘that the aggression is repressed. 

This article is full of reference to other major 
researches conducted by physicians. Consider the 
titles of the articles to which the authors, refer, and 

ou will get some notion of the yeoman work done 
by these guardians of the people's health: 

Conserving the Health of Management. 

Periodic Health Examination of Executives. 

Why Executives Drop Dead. 

Health Examination of Industrial Executives. 

Medical Care of Executives. 

The human race is now divided inte three cate- 
gories: male, female, and executive. 

Let us go on with executive exhaustion. The 
authors trace a case history. A young executive 
had to move, with the plant, to a small town. He 
hated the town. His wife hated it. She had nothing 
te do. The couple had few friends because they 
“could not become too closely asseciated with the 
younger executives because of the omnes that such 
personal relations would be detrimental to efficiency 
in business.” (That couple should get a slip from 
the chaplain.) 

Now, said the authors, giving forth a great new 
medical opinion: “Of course management and busi- 
ness must get a fair return on their capital invest- 


v 


ment, or they will not be able to enlarge, modern- 
ize or expand their plants.” Ah, what great forward 
strides the science of medicine is taking] 

If you write enough of this stuff, you can en- 
large, modernize and expand your office. 

The authors conclude this case history by re- 
marking that management should not locate plants 
where top executives are likely to break down in 


efficiency, not knowing what to do with themselves 


at night. 
What should be done for workers and workers’ 
wives in such a situation we do not know, but the 


Journal has not been featuring any articles on Ex- — 


haustion in the Young Auto Worker. 

Among the treatments suggested for the beat-up 

yours executive is a special diet. After a huge 

reakfast, the doctors suggest a lunch of tomato 
juice, broiled lake trout, asparagus, combination 
salad, bread, fruit cup, and coffee. Dinner is a little 
more substantial. 

Since the worker never seems to get exhausted 
in quite the same way as the young executive, he 
can stick to his ~heese sandwich and a thermos 
of coffee. You must remember that if young execu- 
tive is fed, the worker will wipe his mouth and say, 
“Ah, that was good!” 

[ still say, when it comes to class angling, we 
sure can learn from the A.M.A. Journal. 
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- Baseball Is_ 
STILL Jimerow 


Fourteen Negro players, a new high, are set for 


the coming season. But many more players are 


denied a chance as twelve big league teams re- 


main lily white. 


By LESTER RODNEY 


T IS FOUR years since the 


Brooklyn Dodgers signed 
Jackie Robinson. This was the end 


of the chapter one in the long and © 


bitter fight against baseball's jim- 
crow discrimination. As the advance 
guards of the 16 big league teams pre- 
pare to leave next week for spring train- 
ing camps in Florida, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, let’s check the box score on what 
has havpened since then in the way of 
baseball democracy. 


A preliminary survey shows that 14 
Negro players are almost certain to be 
on the big league rosters this year. This 
will be five more than last year, when 
nine became a new high. It sounds 
good, and it is good. NOT so good 
is the fact that these 14 players will 
be concentrated on four teams, Brook- 
lyn, New York and Boston of the Na- 
tional League and Cleveland of the 
American. 


Of the remaining twelve teams, three 
have signed Negro players to farm 
teams. They are the New York Yan- 
kees, Chicago Cubs and Chicago White 
Sox. The White Sox “broke down” after 
a tremendous popular campaign started 
bv the Illinois-DuSable Edition of The 
~ Worker, and including many other rep- 
resentative groups, has made it impos- 
sible for them any longer to dodge the 
burning issue of a lily white team in a 
ballpark located in the heart fia Negro 
community. 


While it is too early to judge .the 
intentions of the White Sox, it must be 
noted that signing Negro players to 
teams in the farm system is not necesarily 
an assurance that the organization means 
to end jimcrow on the daddy team! For 
stubborn jimcrow magnates under heavy 
pressure, it COULD be a convenient bit 
of window dressing. 


Nine Jimcrow 
All Way Down 


At this writing nine of the big leagues 
organizations are still stubbornly jimcrow 
right down to their lowest minor league 
affiliate. The names of these teams, and 
their owners: Philadelphia Phillies—Rob- 
ert Carpenter; Pittsburgh Pirates—John 
Galbreath {Bing Crosby is vice presi- 
dent); Cincinnati Reds—Powel Crosley; 
St. Louis Cards—Fred M. Saigh; Boston 
Red Sox—Thomas Yawkey; Philadelphia 
A’s—Connie Mack; Washington Senators 
—Clark Griffith; St. Louis Browns—Wil- 
liam DeWitt, Detroit Tigers—Walter O. 
Briggs. | ) 

It's easy to see a big job remai.s to be 
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-coming third base star. 


dene before the quotation marks can fi- 
nally be removed from around “Amer- 
ica's National Pastime.” ” 


Here is a quick rundown on the 14 
Negro players who will play a part in the 
1951 season. In listing these fine ath- 
letes, it is shocking to think of how 
much poorer the game would be without 
them, that if baseball discrimination had 
not been partially licked, these players 
would be denied their proper places in 
the profession of their choosing. It is 
even more shocking, then, to think of the 
many more than fourteen Negro players 
who should be in organized baseball and 
are stil denied their chance by the vi- 
cious discrimination which still afflicts 
most of the big league teams and most 
of the miners. 


The Dodgers will have four Negro 
players, the same as last season. Jackie 
Robinson, who will be 32, is still an 
outstanding star at second, cleanup hit- 
ter and key figure in the team’s pennant 
hopes. Roy Campanella, gaining stature 
season by season, is clearly baseball's 
top catcher, a lusty slugger, mechani- 
cally perfect catcher and possessed of 
the keenness of judgment that separates 
the good catchers from the great ones. 


How Newcombe 
Sizes Up 


Don Newcombe bids fair in his second 
full season to become the top right- 
handed pitcher in the league and pos- 
sibly in the game. There are some who 
think this 24-year-old hurler is headed 
for the heights occupied by the Dizzy 
Deans, Leftv Groves, Bob Fellers and 
Carl Hubbelis. 


Dan Bankhead a 31-year-old relief 
pitcher with a crackling low fast ball 
and exceptional poise, was a key figure 
in the late drive that brought the 
Dodgers from nine games behind to a 
chance to tie the Phils on thé last day 


of the season. He is ticketed for plenty 
of work, 


The resurgent Giants will base a good 
deal of their pennant bid on the mighty 
bat of Monte Irvin, 29-year-old star, and 
young Hank Thompson, the league’s 
Hank last sea- 
son, his first at the position, broke Pie 
Traynors old record for hot corner 


guardians taking part in double plays. 


In 1947, at the age of 21, Thompson was 
brought up. for a three-week whirl with 
the St. Louis Browns and suddenly mys- 
teriously dropped as “pressures” went to 
work. His accomplishments with the 
Giants are proof enough that potential 
ability was not the reason the Browns. so 
hastily resumed their jimcrow character! 

Also coming up with the Giants, from 


? 


Oakland in the Pacific Coast League, are 
catcher Ray Noble and shortstop Artie 
Wilson. Noble was called by many, in- 


cluding Charley Dressen, his Oakland | 


manager now at Brooklyn, the best 

catcher in the minors. Wilson led the 

league in base hits and runs scored and 

is a smart, veteran infielder who can also 

+ gi the 33-year-old Stanky at second 
necessary. 

Boston’s Braves roster Sam _ Jethroe, 
the fleet centerfielder who ran away 
with the National League’s “Rookie of 
the Year” honors and led the majors in 
stolen bases, and also outfielder Luis 
Marquez, a Puerto Rican rated equally 
as fast as Jethroe by some, a lusty .300 
hitter in the Coast league, and five years. 
youuger than the star centerfielder. 

In the American League, Cleveland 
will again have All-Star centerfielder 


Larry Doby and first baseman Luke 
Easter, who made a fine debut last year 
and the potential top slugger in the 
game by many. In addition, they are 
bringing up from San Diego Harry Simp- 
son, a young outfielder called the best 
since Joe DiMaggio was’ sent up, and 
Oreste Minoso, a fleet, hard-hitting 
young combination infielder-outfielder. 


It can hardly be aa accident that the 
Dodgers, Braves, Giants and Indians 
were all first division clubs last season, 
that all four are considered very much 
in the flag races this year, that the four 
collapsing Western teams in the National 
Leagues second division are’stubbornly 
lilywhite, and that since the first break- 
through on jimcrow in the big leagues, 


only one of the four World Series played 
has involved two lilywhite teams. 
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GERMANY FIGHTS THE GENERALS 


(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 


gency police, a new military formation. 

All those examples of the anti-war, 
pro-unity sentiment of the German peo- 
ple, make it doubly important that thé 
German Communist Party anchor itself 
more firmly among the masses. 

This is exactly the job put before its 
membership in a New Year's statement 
of the party leadership, signed by Max 
Reiman,gits general secretary. 

The statement made the comparison 
between Korea and Germany and said 
that since the defeats for the U. S, im- 
perialists in Korea, they are paying spe- 
cial attention to west Germany. 

It said that the “American war against 
the German Democratic republic, against 
the Soviet Union and agairist the Euro- 
pean People’s Democracies would rage 
more than 3,000 miles away from the 
American coast in western Germany.” 

Pointing to various remarks by politi- 
cians and military leaders about the “no 
man’s land” between the Elbe and. the 
Rhine, it said the meaning of such a 
war is demonstrated by the “destruction 
and the terrible sufferings of the civilian 
population in Korea as a result of the 
American war of intervention.” 

The statement called “for unity of ac- 
tion against remilitarization, for the 
maintenance of peace and the peaceful 
solution of the German issue.” 

This growing unity of action and the 


mass demand for peace and east-west * 


talks is giving the war-makers in Wash- 
ington some painful headaches. 

A conference took place early this 
month in Frankfurt of various U. S. am- 
bassadors to European capitals at which 
these German “problems” were  dis- 
cussed. 


The details of these discussions are, 


of course, not known. But Drew Middle- 


ton of the New York Times, in a story 
dated Frankfurt, Feb. 3, told of some 
of the concern expressed by the par- 
ticipants. : 

He said U. S. officials feared that the 
Soviets would “offer seeming conces- 


_ sions’ on Germany “at a Four Power 


meeting, and it would be embarrassing 
and perhaps dangerous if the U. S. were 
not prepared with something more than 
a rejection.” 

In other words, the Soviet Union 
would call for German unity, and the 


_ government of the United States, which 


wants to prevent that, would then stand 


still more exposed before the German 
people whose sentiments in this regard 
it knows quite well. 

Middleton quoted one worried U. S. 
official as saying: “And how do we an- 
swer if the Russians haul out Secretary 
Byrnes Stuttgart speech of September, 
1946 and say: “That suits us fine. Let's 
carry out these proposals.’ ” : 

The reporter added that “in that 
speech the then Secretary of State pro- 
posed a peace settlement that. would 
unify a denazified and demilitarized 
Germany and progressive reduction of 
the occupation forces.” 

Any mention of denazification, demili- 
tarization and unification of Germany 
sends shivers down the spines of the 
proponents of war. 

But the majority of Germans feel dif- 
ferently. Their sentiment was well put 
by Walter von Molo, a German writer 
who before Hitler was president of the 
German Academy of Poets and who now 
lives in the U. S. zone of occupation. 

Supporting fully East-West talks for 
unity and peace, he said: “How gladly 
the many million of dead would nego- 
tiate with each other today, had they not 
been killed in the war, which never 


brings happiness.” 


The Red Roses 


(Continued from Magazine Page 2) 


alone symbolize the story. of our red roses 
that grew in prison.-cells. 


In America’s prisons today there are 
again political prisoners. Eugene Dennis, 
national secretary of the Communist 
Party. John Howard Lawson, Dalton 
Trumbo and six more of Hollywood's 
best and finest artists. Carl Marzani, 
Willie McGee, Lieut. Gilbert, James 
Wilson, etc. ; 3 

Maybe we should and maybe we 
shouldn’t send them some red roses. Cer- 
tainly we should and will do everything 
we can to get them out. On February 24, 
1951, in New York City at Yugoslav 
Hall, 405 W. 41st St., there will be a 
reunion of ILDers. We invite all of you 
to attend and together with us and the 
former Jeaders of the ILD, Vito Marcan- 
tonio and William L. Patterson to re- 
vive the old spirit of fight and solidarity 
and courage and faith, Like those red 
roses—these never ‘xde, — 
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_Negro Scholars and Press Hait Foner’s 
‘Life and Writings of Frederick Douglass’ 


“SHOULD 1950 be important 
for nothing else, it could claim 
a rich and highly rewarding sig- 
nificance merely as the year 
which saw a serious historian 
publish the first of a series of 
works dedicated to the rescue of 
the titanic figure of Frederick 
Douglass from the dustbin of 
American historical bias and 
neglect.” 

© © © 
SO OPENS a review in the 
Philadelphia Tribune, a leading 
Negro paper. The “serious his- 


torian” referred to is Dr. Philip» 
' §. Foner and the “works” The — 


Life and Writings of Frederick 
Douglass, the first two volumes 
of which were published during 


the past year by International 
Publishers. 


Scattered all over the country: 


in numerous libraries and his- 
torical societies is a world of 
material on Frederick Douglass 
and his activities in the Negro 
liberation movement. But it had 
been forgotten for almost half 


a Sentury. 


SEVEN YEARS ago, Dr 


Foner set out to gather and 
edit the writings and speeches of 
the great Negro leader, and to 
write a definitive biography 
based upon the unpublished 
material he collected. The 
search for the Douglass manu- 


scripts and papers took him. 


from one end of the country to 
the other. With infinite patience, 
he collected all available copies 
of Douglas’ letters and speeches, 


and even was able to regather ’ 


almost all of the editions of 
Douglass’ newspaper which the 
famous Abolitionist himself be- 
lieved to have been lost to pos- 
tenty, 
e a 

THE REACTION among Ne- 
gro scholars and Negro papers 
to the publication of the first 


two volumes of The Life and 


. Writings of Frederick Douglass 


—there will be four volumes in 
all—was ample reward for Dr. 
Foner'’s six years labor. Dr..W. 
E. B. DuBois, the elder states- 
man of the Negro people and 
himself one of America’s leading 
scholars, wrote: 

“Philip Foner’s Life and 
Writings of Frederick Douglass 
puts all America under deep 
obligation. The first two volumes 
reveal a scholarly, painstaking 
work, which is in happy con- 
trast to the neglect of Douglass 
by American historians. .. . 
These first two volumes are 
clear, exhaustive and convinc- 
ing. The figure of a great man 
rises from them.” 

© ° © 


PROFESSOR E. Franklin 
Frazier, noted Negro scholar 
and member of the Department 
of Sociology, Howard University, 
wrote: 

“In my opinion, Dr. Foner has 
made an outstanding contribution 
to the social history of the Ne- 
gro in the United States. For a 
long time a work of this sco 
has been needed because of the 
significant role which Frederick 


Douglass played in the develop- 


ment of the Negro in the United 
States. As all of us know Fred- 
erick Douglass has been neg- 
lected by the general American 
public because of his advocacy 
of the complete equality of the 
Negro in American life. Fortu- 
nately, Douglass’ position is 
being vindicated today. I am 
sure that Dr. Foner’s work will 
give Douglass the place which 
he deserves in American life.” 
e e . 


PROFESSOR Alain Locke of 
the Department of Philosophy, 
Howard University commented: 

“The scheme of a completely 
annotated compendium with 


such incisive biographical com- 
mentary commends the project 
in itself. The careful critical 
editing and research added to 


this, make the work beyond . 


shadow of doubt the definitive 

portrayal of this important his- 

torical figure. Dr. Foner, there- 

fore, is making an outstanding 

contribution to Negro and Amer- 

ican history.” 
© & ® 

CHARLES H. WESLEY, 
president of Wilberforce College 
and distinguished Negro hos- 
torian, observed: 

“The material is presented in 
unique fashion with a biograph- 
ical sketch preceding the presen- 
tation of the letters, papers and 
lectures of this outstanding 
spokesman and leader of the 
people. Douglass is shown in 
his work as not only ‘being in- 
terested in the abolition of Ne- 
gro slavery, but in the advocacy 
of such reforms as women’s suf- 
frage, temperance, education and 


social reform ... a significant 
presentation concerning a great 
American reformer.” 


In A LETTER to Alexander 
Trachtenberg, editor of Inter- 
national Publishers, William L. 
Patterson, national executive sec- 
retary of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, wrote: } 

“The Life and Writings. of 
Frederick Douglass is not alone 
a contribution of inestimable 


value to the Negro people. It - 


is of incalculable value to all 
decent Americans. Itis not only 
fills in our written history much 


- of which has been left out. It 


will give rise to new concepts, 
new and. advanced ideas. It 
constitutes a wealth of material 
for further theoreticial develop- 
ment, 


“This magnificent story of one 
of Americas foremost revolu- 
tionists must find its way into 
the hands of Negro youth. More 
important, it must find its way 
into the hands of white youth. 
Still more vital, it must reach 
that white youth which forms 
the backbone of the labor move- 
ment, for the Negro people con- 
stitute the mightiest ally of Amer- 
ican labor, 

“Let me thank you, not alone 
as a Negro or an American, but 
also as a -human being who 
found the role played by Fred- 
erick Douglass of inestimable 
value in the crystallization and 
guidance. of his own life and 
thinking.” 

NEGRO scholarly journals 
and papers were equally lavish 
in their praise “Foner has done 
a great service in bringing out 
these writings of Douglass,” de- 
clared the Journal of Negro His- 
tory. “For here is a veritable 


treasure-house of historical .in- 


formation.” 


“A contribution of tremendous’ 
historical value,” declared The . 
Crisis, official organ of the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 
“If the latter two volumes meas- 
uré up to the two reviewed here, 
then future scholars will have 
sources of information on Doug- 
lass that will leave only scat- 
tered remnants to be. collected. 
There is in these volumes mate- 
rial hitherto unpublished in any | 
other collection, and the refer- 
ence notes provide a rich source 
of explanatory and _ bilbliograp- 
ical data that make for better 
comprehension of the material in 
the body ot each volume.” 


“These present volumes give 
us the glorious symbol, the trib- 
une of his people,” commented 
the Pittsburgh Courier. “For this 
we pine Negro people] are 
— They deserve to be 
rea 


“Here is a man’s life,” declar- 
ed the Chicago Defender, “that 
warrants four volumes to describe 
it, yet our so-called ‘great his- 
torians, — previous to the coming 
of Dr. Foner—haven’t seen fit to 


mention him because he was 


black.” 


“The Life and. Writings of 
Frederick Douglass,” observed 
the Philadelphia Tribune,“ is one 
of the most important books ever 
published in America. It should 
occupy a prominent place in the 
bookshelf of every American 
home.” 


THE ABOVE comments are 
typical of many others that have 
appeared in the Negro press. 
They express a real appreciation 
of the contribution of Dr.-Philip 
S. Foner and International Pub- 
lishers in restoring to the Negro 
people and all progressive Amer- | 
icans a vital part of their heri- 
tage—the militant tradition of 
Frederick Douglass. 


Two Legs for 35 Dollars 


By FRANK BYRD 
the THE company of three long- 


shoremen, I walked into the — 


basement of-an old brownstone 
tenement in Harlem. A sad-eyed 
woman with a scarf around her 
head motioned us through a dimly- 


_jighted hallway toward a kitchen in the © 


rear. Several other dock-workers were 
seated at an enamel-topped table in the 
center of the room. : 


Balancing himself on the edge of a 
cot near a window that looked out on 
the backyard was a longshoreman I 
know. His legs had recently been am- 
putated above the knees and the stumps 
were bandaged with gauze and adhesive 
tape. He started to say something to us, 
lost his balance, fell backwards and lay 
in the center of the cot waving his arms 
in a silent appeal for help. His wife ran 
over, lifted and propped him up, like a 
child, with his back to the window- 
frame. 


Inside a room that adjoined the 
kitchen, two small brown children were 
playing, tugging and wrestling with 
each other. On the kitchen stove a 
pot was boiling and it cast off a pleasant 
aroma of fresh new collard greens, 


Then I began to wonder what they 


were doing about the rent, clothing, 
doctors bills and a thousand other 
things. Had the stevedoring company 
made any provision for this man? Had 
“workmen's compensation” come through 
with anything yet? Had the insurance 
company made a quick, cheap settle- 
ment of a few hundred dollars or had 
they decided to wait it out and let the 
courts do a legal long drawn out starva- 
tion job on this “case” for them. 

These were some of the thoughts that 
flashed through my mind while we were 
saying hello. For the first time I began 
to have a real understanding of what an 
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The Negro longshoreman had worked his life 
in the hazardous trade and then was cut down. ; 
Both legs were amputated, The author, a fellow 
longshoreman, tells the story—and the story of 
_ the shameful ‘pension’ alloted East Coast dockers. 


adequate health and welfare fund would 
mean to the hundreds of armless and 
legless longshoremen who have been 
victims of speed-up and_ needlessly 
unsafe working conditions. on our na- 
tion's waterfronts 

I reviewed in my mind some details 
of the present longshoremen’s pension 
plan that was recently agreed upon by 
Joe Ryan, president of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, and John 
Lyon, chairman of the New York Ship- 
ping Association. 


The I.L.A. 


Pension Plan 


Briefly, that agreement says the fol- 
lowing: 

On Jan. 1, 1951 longshoremen who 
were 65 years old were eligible to retire 
on a pension of $35 a month IF they 
had 25 years service in the longshore 
industry INCLUDING an average of 
800 hours worked annually, : 

An exception was made in the case 
of shenango-workers, those longshore- 
men who aré employed on a cash-hourly 
basis by railroad companies and who are 
paid off at the end of each day's work. 
To be eligible for the $35 retirement 
stipend, they have to average ONLY 
650 hours yearly. | 

Ex-servicemen get a “break” under this 
om too. They are credited with 1,000 

ours for every year of military service. 

Disabled longshoremen can apply for 
pension benefits at the age of 45 IF they 


have fifteen years in the industry. 

The pension fund is raised by taxing 
the employing stevedores five cents for 
every man-hour worked, Five union 
and five company representatives stand 
year round watch over the fund. 


Where the 


Blame Lies 


“$35 a month,” I thought as I stood 
there looking at this man still in - his 
forties, cut in half by swift misfortune 
in the service of an industry that, after 
years of fabulous profits and endless 
resistance to an employe health and wel- 
fare fund, finally agreed that they could 
afford to pay five cents per. man-hour 


worked toward the future welfare of 


men grown old before their time or who 


have become broken, maimed and per- — 


manently crippled in the service of the 
stevedoring ‘companies. 


The ILA pension plan was the result 
of a union-shipowner deal. The long- 
shoremen were caught in the middle. 


‘The: major blame, however, has to be 
placed where it rightfully belongs, in 


the laps of the union officials, 


Any labor leader who would fix his . 


signature to such a document of exploita- 
tion as the ILA pension plan that was 


agreed to by Joe Ryan, should have his 
Either his head is full 


head examined. 
of sawdust or there is no real concern 
in his heart for the welfare of the men 
he is supposed to represent. _ 


The recent success of John L. Lewis. 


‘agreed to pay. 
The 


in negotiating a new contract with the 
mine owners that gave his men $1.60 a 
day increase in pay should serve as an 
object lesson to union officials like Ryan 
and members of his gangster-dominated 
District Council. 

The Miner’s Contract 


And Pension Plan 


Lewis has again proven that a forth- — 
right struggle for higher wages and 
better working conditions, with no 
strings attached, can be won if labor 
leaders refuse. to fall into the trap of 
negotiations so-called “escalator clauses,” 
“cost-of-living” increase based on dis- 
torted employer figures or any similar 
type company-gimmick. that is primarily 
designed to distract the negotiator’s at- 
tention from the facts of fabulous com- 
pany profits that they desperately re- 
sist in parting with. | 

Almost before the ink was dry on the 
mine workers contract, the mine owners 
began to hint that it might be necessary 
to again raise the price of coal in order 
to meet the conditions of the new con- 
tract. That is not so. It would only 
have been necessary for the billionaire 
monopoly mine corporations to give 
up some_ small recent of _ their 
amazing profits in order to cover the cost 
of this minor increase. Say, for example, 
one-tenth of one percent of their profits 
for the first quarter of any full operating 

ear. 

: The shipowners could have easily 
started the longshoremen with a min- 
imum $100 a month pension plan along 
the lines of the ion plan origi 
established for the miners. Based on 
their huge profits throughout the years, 
the employing stevedores can well af- 
ford to pay 20 cents per man-hour 
worked into. a Jongshore pension. fund 
instead of the five cents they. finally 


ILA longshoremen have once 


again been the ‘victims of a collosal 
swindle. 
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ON FEB. 4, SIX-YEAR-OLD Lawrence Grayson marched qui- 
etly on a picketline before his country’s. White House. And as he 
walked, his hand held tightly at his mother’s side, he muttered: 

___“They are going to kill my Daddy in the morning. When I grow up 
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I am going to kill them.” The folfowing morning, Francis Grayson, 
father of Lawrence and four other children, was electrocuted—the 
last of the “Martinsville Seven” to be lynched by the State of Vir- 


ginia. * 


To the mothers of the six young ity Be men—all in their early 


20s, and to Mrs. Josephine Grayson and 
‘little we progressive women can offer in the way of comfort to 


1er five children—there is 


lighten that awful finality with which they live today: the absence 
—by vidlent destruction—of their loved ones. Young Lawrence will 


learn with years and experience that his child’s heart filled with 


hatred and hurt must turn to unity with his fellowmen—Negro and 
white—in organized struggle against, the legal lynchers to right the 
great wrong done him on Feb. 5, 1951. 


BUT WHAT OF US? In the two weeks that have passed, the 
emotion that each progressive mother and wife surely had felt on 
the day of the execution of these young men may have dimmed a 
little. But it is too soon for us to forget. The need to remember 
“Martinsville” is not alone in order to weep with Mrs. Grayson and 


to try to console young Lawrence. 


X 


The need to remember “Martinsville” is the need to under- 
stand that with the legal murder of these seven Negroes there was 
also electrocuted a part of our freedom, a part of our basic right to 
life, liberty, and happiness, a part of our children’s future security. 
For “Martinsville” is part of a pattern of fascist violence against all 


the people. 
° 


i) 


IT WAS EUGENE DENNIS, General Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, who said at a National Committee meeting of his 
Party in March, 1950: “Too many sections af the democratic camp 
have learned to live with, and to accommodate themselves to, an 
aggressive imperialist war policy and a host of reactionary and pro- 
fascist measures and acts like the North Atlantic war alliance, the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the ‘Loyalty’ Oath, the militarization program, 
the Foley Square frameup, etc.” | 


In the eleven months since then, we 
pro-fascist measures: the U. S. imperialist 
Streets rearming of, West Germany, the 


must add to this list of 

invasion of Korea, Wall 

freeing of top German 
5 } 


Nazi war criminals, the McCarran Law, the imprisonment of Eu- 
gene Dennis, the Hollywood group, and the Anti-Fascist Commit- 
tee, the threatening jailing of the 11 Communist leaders; the round- 
up and victimization of alien Americans; the legal terror and vio- 
lence against‘the Negro people: the cases of Mrs. Rose Lee Ingram, 
Lt. Gilbert, the Trenton Six; the March 20th death sentence of 
William McGee, the police killings of John Derrick, Herman New- 
ton, and nameless others, and—the legal lynching of the Martins- 


ville Seven. 


Added to this, are: the increasing A-Bomb war. hysteria, the 
White House-Wall Street assault upon the purses and cupboards 
of every. American household, the all-out draft of our youth. 


To accommodate ourselves, to learn to live with this creeping 
fascism—means self-destruction and betrayal of our children and 
our country to the fascist gauleiters. To stand hopelessly by, is to 

ring upon our own heads the “guilt for the next world war and 
devastation which the warmakers are planning. 


“Martinsville” must be a warning call to all who would save 
themselves, their loved ones, and their generation from fascism. 


Let us give vent to the anguish and hatred of a six-year-old 
Lawrence Grayson; but let us bring to our children, and to the con- 
fused millions of adults, political clarity and understanding in the 
struggle for unity in the fight fer a safe and sane, a democratic and 


peaceful world for all children. 


omen Act for Negro Rights, Peace 


IN Washington Heights, New 


York City, 50 aroused house- 


wives accompanied by more than 
100 children, paraded through 
the shopping area with signs de- 
manding President Truman halt 
rising prices. Mrs. Hilda White, 
secretary of the Ft. George Ten- 
ants and Consumers Council 
declared: » “We women are de- 
termined to see that something 
is done and we dont want Jan. 
1 price levels. We want prices 
rolled back to pre-Korean war 
levels.” Leaflets distributed by 
the women and children march- 
ers urged every: housewife to 


write President Truman demand- 


ing the price rollback and an end 
to wage freezing. 
* 

WASHINGTON, D. C. jim- 
crow took a knockout blow when 
its Committee for Equal Rights 
won the surrender of Kresges 
dime store management on the 
issue of service to Negroes at its 
lunch counters. This was won 
after a two-month picketing cam- 
paign which, according to Dr. 
Mary Church Terrel, 87-year-old 
leader of the Committee, cut the 
store's business down by 85 per- 
cent. The picket line had had 
the support of a score of 
churches and community leaders. 

* 

LOS ANGELES, California, 
mothers and children participat- 
ed in a recent city-wide demon- 
stration and peace parade under 
the slogan: “We didnt raise our 
children to be killers.” The wo- 
men report there were no baby- 
sitting problems around this ac- 
tion, for parents and leaders of 
the peace mobilization were in 
full agreement that their “chil- 
dren certainly have a-stake in 
peace and we want them to 
voice it”’—and so the kids played 
a key part in the peace parade. 

DETROIT, Mich., mothers of 
the Carver Progressive Club 
have demanded that two text- 
books and an alleged reference 
book which use insultingly anti- 
Negro terminology be banned 


on RRR RE 


iladelphia mothers protesting 


school A-bomb drills at the Board of Education. 


from Detroit high schools. A 
group of Negro mothers pre- 
sented this demand before a re- 
cent Board of Education meet- 
ing. The textbook¢ involved are 
“Abraham Lincoln,” a play by 
Drinkwater, .and “Crisis” by 
Winston Churchill. 
¥ 

BROOKLYN mothers formed 
a living barricade with four hun- 
dred babies in their carriages, 
blocking automobile and truck 


‘traffic for 45 minutes, as part of 
their fight to secure traffic lights 


and other safety measures at an 
intersection where a 15-year-old 
girl was killed a few weeks ago. 
The barricade, which required 
a re-routing of all traffic in the 
four-block area affected, was 
dispersed only after the area 
police inspector appeared and 
promised to meet with the wo- 
men’s representatives the follow- 
ing day. 


A PHILADELPHIA mothers’ 
delegation of 25 met with the 
local Board of Education to pro- 


test the “outrageous and unnec- 
essary terrorization of our chil- 
dren” arising out of the schools’ 
civil defense program. The 
mothers declared: “We _ believe 


*in preparedness for an emerg- 


ency, but we feel that the con- 
stant repetition and thé length-., 
ening of time spent sitting hud- 
dled together waiting for “an 
atomic explosion leads to an 
acceptance of the idea of the 
inevitability of atomic warfare. 
This will lead to a conditioned 
neurosis on a mass scale. 


“We propose that the educa- 


tors in this city turn their ener- 
gies toward fighting for the 
funds denied them by the plans 
for war, the funds needed for 
more schools, more _ teachers, 
higher salaries. We propose a 
program of education toward 
peace and friendship with the 
peoples of all countries. Such a 
program, if carried out, would 
ensure our children healthy, 
happy childhood and a future at 
peace.” 


. 


Maud Malone: She Always Set a Lo 


\ 


~ 


THROUGHOUT HER LIFE 
Maud Malone knew what the 
most important issue for women 
was. Up until her last day of life, 
the 78-year-old militant strained 
every effort to win the peace 
that would bring the happiness 
for mankind she ardently de- 
sired. Her whole life was de- 
voted to the people’s cause— 
but especially women’s. 

Miss Malone, an active leade: 
in the women’s suffrage move- 
ment in the early part of the 
century and for four and a half 
years librarian for The Worker 
and Daily Worker, died of a 
heart attack 10 days ago. She 
was the daughter of Dr. Edward 
Malone, a prominent Brooklyn 
physician and Fenian who spent 
his spare time working for the 
trade union movement. Her 
mother too was busy with Irish 
sctivities. 

Before she came to The Work- 
et, she had been employed for 
many years in the New York 
Public Library. She played a 
leading role in organizing New 
York librarians in the fight for 
pensions which they later won. 

The story of Maud Malone’s 


MAUD MALONE is pictured 
by the New York Telegram at 
the time of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
presidential tour. 


life is the story of the struggle 
to win the vote for women. She 
knew the abuse and heckling of 
men who tried to laugh the 


women suffragettes of the 
streets, out of the parades, and 
picket lines. She knew the hurt of 
women attacked and assaulted 
by police and hoodlums~: who 
mobbed their demonstratoins. 

, * 

A GENTLE, soft-spoken wom- 
an, Miss Malone back in 1905 
started the Harlem Equal Rights 
League because she was “tired 
of writing letters to. politicians 
who didn’t pay any attention,” 


she explained in an interveiw in 
1945, on the 25th anniversary 
of the women’s vote. She re- 
alized at that time that a polite 
entreaty for the vote of the men 
politicians would never bring 
success. Struggle became her by- 
word. And up until Aug, 26, 
1920, there was no let-up. 


Reports and cartoons of her 
activity can be found in the local 
press of that period. The New 
York Telegram attempted t o 
ridicule Maud Malone with a 
cartoon when in 1912 she faced 
Teddy Roosevelt at a meeting 
and demanded to know how he 
stood on the women’s vote. 
With a male supremacist joke, 
the “Colonel” also tried to ridi- 
cule her before 3000 persons at 
an election rally. The Brooklyn 
Daily Times has a vivid account 
of the meeting. 


But that didn’t stop the wom- 
en. When they found they were 
still many miles from success 
they decided to pound the pave- 
ments around the White House. 
In groups of six they marched, 
morning, noon and night— for 
two years, 7 


WHEN PRESIDENT WIL- 
SON started reprisals against the 
women—including Maud Malone 


and 267° others—they were sent 


to Occuquan Workhouse, one of 
the filthiest jails in the country. 
As the lines continues, the 
women were yanked off, each 
serving about 60 days in jail. 
Wilson’s treatment of the 
women caused great anger a: 
well as sympathy for their cause. 
Women were entering into in- 
dustry in greater numbers and 


their activities in-the trade unior 
movement were on the increase. 

On June 4, 1919 after two 
and a half years of picketing and 
prison sentences, Congress pas- 
sed the 19th Amendment. I 
took another year for the states 
to ratify it. Thus ended the 
struggle began in Seneca, Falls 
New York, when in 1848 womer 
signed the Women’s Declaratior 
of Sentiments. 

It didn’t end Maud Malone's 
work either. She said the. strug- 
gle was only half won. Women 
still had to win economic, state. 
cultuarl, social and political 
rights as guaranteed in the 
Soviet Constitution. To the end 
of her days, this was her goa! 
as a member of the Communist 


Party. 


MAUD MALONE as she set 
out for St. Patrick’s Day, 1909. 
carrying a women’s vote sign 
down Broadway. 
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JURY WHITEWASHES COPS 
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WHO KILLED JOHN DERRICK 


The New York County Grand Jury Friday white- 
washed the police killers of Negro veteran John Derrick 
when it reported to the Court of General Sessions “no 
basis for indictment.” 

Derrick was slain in Harlem on Dec. 7, by Patrolmen 
Louis Palumbo and Basil Minakakis just 24 hours after his 
discharge frony the U. S. Army. The Grand Jury heard 


45 witnesses, many of them eye-witnesses who charged 


the police slew Derrick without cause. 
, ae : 


Labor Chiefs 
_. Withdraw From 
Pay-Freeze Body 
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MOSCOW.—Premier Joseph Stalin told the newspaper Pravda in an interview Fri- 
day that World War III can be prevented. He stressed the fact that the Soviet Union had 
demobilized its armed forces and had been building for peace continuously since the 
end of World War II. Stalin gave the interview in question and answer form to a cor- 
respondent for Pravda. He said British Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee was guilty of 
“a Slander against the Soviet Union” in saying in the House of Commons that the USSR 


did not demobilize after the war but on 
the contrary was steadily increasing its 
armed forces. 

If Attlee were “competent in financial 
or economic science, Stalin said, he would 
have realized easily that no country could 
develop and expand its industry and economy as 
Russia had, and at the same time reduce con- 
sumer prices, “and together and simultaneously 
with this multiply its armed forces and develop 
war industry.” 

Such a reckless policy would have led to 
state bankruptcy, Stalin said, and he continued: 

“Prime Minister Attlee should have known by 
his own experience, as well.as by the experience 
of the United States, that multiplication of a 
countrys armed forces and an arms race leads 
to developing war industry, to stopping civilian 
construction work, to increased taxation, to a 
rise in prices for consumer goods.” 


Further, it is difficult, he said; to convince 
the soldiers that the U.S. is entitled tu “defend its 
security on the territory of Korea and at the 
frontiers of China; where as China and Korea 
have no right to defend their security on their 
own territory or at frontiers of their states.” 


“That is the reason why the war is unpopular 
among the Anglo-American soldiers, * Stalin said. 

“It stands to reason that the most experienced 
generals and officers can suffer defeat if the sol- 
diers regard the war imposed upon them as pro- 
foundly unjust and if, as a result of this, they 
perform their dsities on the front in a tormal way 
and without faith in the righteousness of their 
mission and without enthusiasm.” - 


The UN decision imposed by the State De- 
partment, which attacked the Chinese People’s 
Government was “shameful,” Stalin said. 

He repeated that China is defending itself and 
the United States is the aggressor. 

“The UN organization, created as the bulwark 
for preserving peace, is being tuprned’ into an 
instrument of war, into a means for unleashing a 
new world war,’ Stalin said. 

Stalin named 30 nations as “tke aggressive 
core of the UN’—the United States, Britain, 
France, Canada, Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, 
Denmark, Norway and Iceland of the North At- 
lantic bloc and 20 Latin American republics 
ae Cuba; Mexico, Argentina, -Brazil and 
Chile. y 


“The representatives of these countries have 


now. been deciding the ate. 
in the UN,” Stalin said, me, 


“Tt was they who carried in the UN_the shame- 
ful decision on the aggressiveness of the Chinese 
People’s Republic.” 

“It is known to the whole world that the 
Soviet Union demobilized its troops after the 
war, Stalin said. 

The demobilization was effected in the three 


- stages, Stalin said—the first and second in 1945, 


the third in 1946. In addition,. he said, men in 
older age groups were released from service in 
1946, 1947 and 1948 at which time the operation 
was: completed. . | 

Attlee can only believe that by slandering the 
Soviet Union, he can justify the armaments race 
in Britain, now. being carried on by the Labor 
government,” Stalin said. 

“Attlee needs a lie against the Soviet Union” 
to. mislead the British people “and thus to draw 
them by means of deceit into the new world war 
being organized by the ruling circles of the 


_ United States,” Stalin said. 


If Attlee is a supporter of peace, why did he 
reject the Soviet Union’s United Nations proposal 
for-an immediate peace pact between the Soviet 
Union, Britain, the United States, China and 
France? Stalin asked. 7 

If Attlee really stands for peace why did he 
reject the USSR’s proposals for immediate reduc- 
tion of armaments and the prohibition of atomic 
weapons? Stalin asked. “. . . why did he persectte 
the fighters for peace? Why did he ban a peace 
congress in Britain? 

“It is obvious that Prime Minister Attlee is 
not in favor of preserving peace but of unleashing 
a new aggressive world war,” Stalin said. 

Asked whether war was inevitable, Stalin said: 

“No. At any rate, war can not now be con- 
sidered inevitable.” , 

But he said there were aggressive forces in 
the United States, Britain.and France who sought 
a new war for super-profits. 

These people control their governments, he 
said, but they fear their own people who do not 
want war, so they reject Russian peace proposals. 

Question—What do you think of the inter- 
vention in KoreaP «ts | 

Stalin: If Britain and the United States reject 
finally the proposals made by the People’s Gov- 
ernment of China, the war in Korea can only 
end in a defeat of the interventionists. 

Question—Why? Is it possible that the Amer- 
icans and the British generals: and officers are 
worse than the Chinese and the Korean ones? 


2. Stalin: No, they ate not worse. American and — 


_ (Continued on Page 6) 
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— Discrimination in 
Stuyvesant Town 


By Michael Singer 


By unanimous vote, the City Council on Friday adopted the Brown-Isaacs Bill ban- 
ning discrimination in all tax-empt and publiciy-assisted housing developments. Stymied 
for two years by bipartisan stalls, the measure specifically makes continued jimerow segre- 


_ gation by the Metrvupolitan Life 
Insurance Co. at its Stuyvesant 
Town project illegal. 

The original anti-discrimination 
principle in the bill, however, was 
emasculated by an amendment 
exempting from its provisions one 
and two-family homes bought or 
built with Federal funds and tax 
exempt up to $5,000. This undemo- 
eratic concession was imposed by 
Brooklyn and Queens realty 
groups, who have made millions 
from veterans receiving bonus, in- 
surance or mustering out pay. 


The bill was called up as 35 
members of the Town and Village 
Committee to End Discrimination 
In Stuyvesant Town—a leader in 
the struggle for its passage-watch- 
ed from the gallery. Seated among 
them was Mrs. Raphael Hendrix, 


mother of the first Negro family to] 


erack the Stuyvesant Town jim- 
crow policy. 

A large delegation from Local 
65 also attended, and buttonholed 
members to vote for the bill. 


HAILS VICTORY 


Simon W. Gerson, legislative 
chairman of the New York Com- 
munist Party, who witnessed the 
rolicall, said the “democratic- 
minded people of New York won 
a great victory over the racist in- 
surance trusts in the passage of the 
Brown-Isaacs bill.” 


“The victory was made. possible 


only by the fighting unity of all 
real opponents of discrimination 
in housing. The Communist Party 
is proud of its contribution to this 
fight and especially of the record 
of former Councilman Benjamm 
J. Davis, Jr. 

| “The victory should mark only 
the beginning of a great unity of 
all citizens, irrespective of political 


views, in the common fight to wipe one of the California dissenters. 


| 


_at Harvard College, it was revealed 
Friday. 


| government. Colleagues said he 


out all forms of discrimination and 
segregation and the very ghetto 
system itself in our city. The very 
next step must be to guarantee 
that all fighters against discrimina- 
tion who face persecution and 
eviction be protected.” 
Vito Marcantonio, 
chairman, declared: 
“This victory was won by the 
united efforts of civic, community, 
religious, and other groups, despite 
the deliberate efforts that were. 
made to divide them. The ALP is 


ALP 


state 


proud of its part in this winning) 
fight.” 

We agreed and decided on be- 
forehand, the Council debate was 
formal with only:Councilmen Ear! 
Brown, Stanley Isaacs, Charles E. 
and Hugh Quinn frarticipating. 
Much of the discussion centered 
on efforts to minimize the contribu- 
tion ef the Communists. | 
Repeated reference was made to’ 
a telegram from former City Coun- 


cilman Benjamin J. D«vis, urging 


debate was the propaganda of the’ 
groups like the American Jewish 
Congress and Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action to lessen the fight-| 
ing role of the progressive forces. 

Tenant observers remarked that 
the next step in the fight is to 
prevent evictions of the 35 Stuyve- 
sant Town residents who bore the 
brunt of the battle against dis- 


crimination within the giant hous- 
ing project. 


to act to save him. 


29 Days to Act 
Willie McGee, innocent of any crime, is scheduled 


to walk the last few yards to the Mississippi electric chair 
at exactly 12:01 a.m., March 20. You have only 29 days 


Write or wire President Truman today. Demand that 
he act under the Federal Civil Rights Act to stay the exe- 
cution and grant full freedom to McGee. 
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on a2") Committee. 
HAL 


of Negro and white artists. 


HALL TO SPEAK ON WORLD 
ROLE OF NEGRO STRUGGLES 


The impact upon the present world scene of the American 
ggle for national liberation will be discussed Saturday 
(Feb. 17) by Gus Hall, national secretary of the 


Communist Party, at a celebration climaxing 
Negro History Week. 


. # The meeting, which was postponed from 
4 last week, will pay tribute to six outstanding 
Seg | Negro figures in American life—Henry Winston 
= | Benjamin J. Davis, Claudia Jones, Pettis Perry, 


F< James Jackson and Claude Lightfoot. 
fF | members of the Communist Party's national 


All are 


The meeting will take place at Manhattan 
Plaza, 66 East Fourth Street, Manhattan, at 
1:30 p.m. A cultural program will feature a dance 


group composed 


By Rob F. Hall 
WASHINGTON.—Dr. 


DuBois Treated Like 


Criminal in Court 


William E. B. DuBois, one of this nation’s foremost scholars. 


the bill's passage. Davis, Commu-'and three of his co-workers in the peace movement were released Friday on $1,000 bond 


nist leader, sponsored the Davis-' egc 


Isaacs Bill in his first term in the 
Council in which he served from 
1955 to 1949 inclusive. 


Clearly apparent in the Council 


‘Loyalty’ Purge Victim 
Teaches at Harvard 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — Prof. 
Harold Winkler, who vas dismiss- 
ed as a University ef California 
instructor for refusing to sign a 


non-Communist oath, is teachin 


“A former fellow at Harvard, 
Winkler is teaching two courses in 


was an excellent teacher and that 
they were glad to give refuge to 


PLAN UNCHANGED FOR FEB. 23 
TESTIMONIAL TO DR. DuBOIS 


The indictment of Dr. W. E. B.inot in violation of the Jaw, since 
DuBois for an alleged violation of| he was assciated with an American 
the Foreign Agents Registration| organization supported by Ameri- 
Act will not. interfere with the,can funds. Dr. DuBois’ word ‘is 
sufficient assurance for the com-) 


testimonial dinner to be tendered 
to him Feb. 23, it was announced 
Friday by Dr. E. Franklin Frazier, 
chairman of the committee spon- 
soring the testimonial. 

“We have the word of Dr. Du- 
Bois,’ Dr. Frazier said, “that his 
activities on behalf of peace are 


POIN : 


Se, 


Dear Mr. Truman: 


__A few weeks ago you wrote a letter calling me various 
names and threatening to punch me in the eye and kick me 


in some unmentionable 
_ I took this in 
and nervous and 


ts. 


that the 


problems, this is a real nice 
rail workers. 


<i of being a Shostakovitch. 


| 


| 


| 
ORDER 
Music Critic Writes a Letter 


By Alan Max 


y were acting “like a bunch of Russians.” Now, con- 
sidering how well the Russian workers have solved all of their 


compliment to the American 
Cant you throw me a bouquet too? Please aceuse me 


mittee to continue with its plans. 

“Already many statements have 
eome from outstanding sponsors 
of the dinner, expressing their 


determination to go through with 
it. 


g| gerous criminals, 


\himself with defense atterneys in 


: 


ee umor, feeling that you are over-worked 
that you talk this way to everybody. 

_ But, to my surprise, I find that you can talk 

when you want to. The other day you told the railroad workers 


very sweetly 


meneame enna meacneenatame en 
: A - " A 
- , " - 


‘York and Joseph F. Fennelli of 


| defendai:.s. 
1| $10,000, was sentenced to a prison 
dinar 


fiinal cases, typical of Washington 
‘courts 


2i9n agents.” 
Civ "4 . 


h after pleading not guilty to the governments charge they failed to register as “for- 


For a half hour, the noted Negro 
author, Abbott Simon, Kyle Elkin 
and Sylvia Soleff were held pris- 
oners in the cell block beneath the 
district court while arrangements 
were being made for bail. Through 
the iron bars of the cell door, re- 
porters saw Dr. DuBois finger- 
printed, searched’ for “concealed| 
weapons and subjected to treat- 
ment usually reserved for dan- 


A burly marshal attempted tio 
place handcuffs on the wrists of 
the 83-year-old scholar, but this 
was blocked by the instant inter- 
vention of Perry Howard, Negro 
attorney and Republican national 
committeeman for Mississippi. 

Howard voluntarily associated 


the case. His son, Perry Howard, 
Jr., signed the surety for the bail 
under which the four were re- 
leased. | 

The Government was obviously 
unprepared for the large tumout 
of Negro and white . progressives 
and Negro conservatives at the ar- 
raignment of Dr. DuBois and the 


other leaders of the Peace Infor- 
mation Center. 


While the wire services and the 
commercial press with some ex- 


ceptions covered the proceedings 
in a strictly routine manner, top 
editors of the Washington Negro 
press and nationally known Ne- 
gro correspondents and photo- 
graphers were present at the press 
table in the court room. 
Counsel for Dr. DuBois and his 
friends —— outstanding Ne- 


gro Jawyers such as Judge James 
A. Cobb, 

George A. Parker and Perry How- 
ard. Miss Gloria Agrin of New 
Washinc‘on also represented the 


The arraignment took place in 
the same court room in’ which 
former Rep. J. Pamell Thomas, 
who defrauded the Government ‘of 


term. In contrast to the. mild 


treatment given Thomas, the peace| 


leaders got something less than er- 
courtesy. — 

Judge F. Dickinson Letts, who 

presided, first called up nine :crim- 


George E. €. Hayes,| 


names of Dr. DuBois and his co- 
workers. The defendants and 
their attorneys advanced to the 
bar amid a buzz of talk in the 
courtroom. 


Judge Letts. demanded to know 
who would speak for the Peace 
Information Center. “Who is the 
ehairman?” he asked. 


“I was,” replied Dr. DuBois. 
“Well, who is chairman now?” 
asked Letts irritably. 


“The Peace Information Cen- 
ter has been out of existence for 
several months,” Dr DuBois ex- 


plained. 

“Well, how do you plead?” 
snapped Letts. 

“Not guilty,” said Dr. _ DuBois. 
Simon, Elkin and Miss Soloff said 
they pleaded not guilty. The gov- 
ermment attorney, Harold Bacon, 
said service of the papers on Mrs. 
Elizabeth Moos was being held 
up pending her 
abroad. 

Bacon announced that the gov- 
emment recommended a bond of 
$1,000 each: in this case and the 
judge declared that “reasonable.” 

Fixing the date for trial on April 
2, Judge Letts ordered that the 
group be “kept in custody until 
the bond is filed.” = * 


Attorney Hayes requested that 
they be kept in “technical custody” 
that is, like Parnell Thomas and 


retum frem 


‘who have been before the District 
Court, that they be spared the 
trip to the cells below. 

“The marshall will make all the 
arrangements, said Letts. And the 
four: were led away by bailiffs. 
They were taken.down a barred 
elevator known as the “criminal 


James Curley and other politicos! 


chute” directly into the cell: block. 

Letts then announced he would 
allow 10 days for the filing of 
motions, although defense attor- 
neys pointed out that the compli- 
cated issues of this case made more 
time necessary. 

“Ten days will be sufficient,” 
answered Letts. 


Dr: DuBois maintained a digni- 
fied calm throughout the proceed- 
ings. Just before the arraignment 
he issued a statement to the press 
in which he observed that it was 
a “curious things that I am called 
on to defend myself against crim- 


inal charges for openly advocating 
the one thing all people want— 
peace.” 

Awaiting the arraignment he 
quietly chatted with Shirley Gra- 
ham, the Negro author, whom he 
is engaged to marry soon, to Albert 
Kahn, writer who accompanied the 
DuBois party to Washington and 
to her friends. 

Negro leaders, representatives of 
the Negro press and Negro and 
white progressives were incensed 
rat. the treatment of Dr. DuBois 
which was especially severe be- 
cause he was a Negro, they telt. 
A group of reporters standing out- 
side the eell block saw Deputy 
marshalls searching the learned 
doctor “for concealed weapons.” 

“Now Ive seen everything,” 
said a reporter. 

“There's absolutely nothing to 
this case,” Perry Howard told 
newsmen.’ “Dr. DuBois never was 
a foreign agent. I believe one 
‘must obey the law, even a bad law, 
but I think Dr. DuBois was right 


in not signing as a foreign agent 


jand I so. advised him.” 


IRISH BANK TELLERS 


DUBLIN.—Banks opened Friday for the first time in: seven 


weeks in southern Ireland after a tellers’ strike for higher wages, 


and depositers-and withdrawers 


queued up all over the country. 


Many business men had guarded their receipts with shotguns 


in their homes at night during 
The strike en early last 


Finally, the clerk called: out the 


oy hae 


wages and pensions 


vt 


the strike. * | 
week when demands for higher 
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—~of six cents an hour and a cost- 


iefs Quit Wa 


ATER eae . oe 
0 hy Ad iT K ee in of the Wage Stabilization Board. The action, withdrawin 
| ek { Friday night after the three indus- 
| ) . | who withdrew are to be “com- 
} . plimented for the superb courage” 
they. exhibited in opposing the 


VIC 


By Abner W. Berry 


TRENTON.—High police brass admitted here Friday 
that police records vital to the defense of the Trenton Six 


had been turned over to the County Prosecutor. 


ficials appeared in Mercer County 
Court in answer to a subpena 
which called for their bringing 
with them the records of Jan. 27 
to Feb. 13, 1948, which defense 
counsel contend would prove the 
innocence of their clients. 


Those who testified were Com- 
missioner of Public Safety Andrew 
Duch, Chief of Police William 
Dooling, Police Lieut. Andrew F. 
Delate and County Toxicologist 
John P. Brady. Under the pound- 
ing of former Judge George Pel- 
letteire, Raymond Pace Alexander 
and Frank Katzenbach, defense 
counsel, the police officials either 
couldn't . remember when _ asked 
about certain records or finally ad- 
mitted they were in the county 
prosecutors office. 


The of- 


ecutor’s right to withhold records 
favoring the defense. 

Former Judge Pellettire jumped 
to his feet in answer to the ob- 
jection and read from a New Jer- 
sey Supreme Court decision made 
in 1949 in which the court ruled 
that the evidence under dispute 
should be made available to the 
defense. Lawton answered with 
a weak promise to see that the de- 
fense got “every shred of evidence” 
necessary. 

Superior Court Judge Ralph J. 
Smalley interjected sharply, “Then 
why dont y6du bring it in.” One 
other witness, toxologist Brady, 
couldn’t remember any of his 
analysis of the alleged murder 
weapon—a soda pop bottle—and 


other articles which the state has 


Commissioner Duch told thes its possession. 


court that no record of confine- 
ment of prisoners in Trenton Chan- 
cellory Lane Precinct was kept. 
When asked about a report given 
him by Detective Lieuts. William 
Stanley and Donald F. Toft in 
which they had expressed the be- 
lief that some of the defendants 
were innocent he first denied that 
he had received such a report but 
when questioned further made the 
following admission: 

©’ That Lieut. Stanley had made 
an oral report to him which he 
couldn't remember. 


® That he had as a result of 
that conversation made. a statement 
cautioning the Trenton police to 
“establish innocence as well as 
prosecute the guilty.” 


Capt. ‘Delate who had interro- 
gated Collis English on Feb. 7, 
1948, said police records contain- 
ing the results of his interrog:.tion 
were sent to the prosecutor's office 
on Feb. 15 of that year. Asst. 
Prosecutor Frank Lawton retorted 


- angrily to a defense question ad- 


dressed to Delate as to his written 
record of the interrogation. 

_ He termed the defense’s search 
for the missing records a “fishing 
expedition” and defended the pros- 


One important witness, Chief 
County detective Frank Naples, 
did not answer the subpena be- 
cause of illness. 


The pre-trial hearing on the 
subpena was continued until 9:30 
Monday morning. 


try and three “public” members 
joined forces for the wage freeze 
scheme. 


John L. Lewis, whose union is 
not in the United pg Commit- 
tee, declared that the labor men 


“unjustifiable and oppressive for- 
mula.” He expressed a hope that 
Wilson and stabilization director 
Eric Johnston would review the 
“unfortunate action” of the WSB 
and “take steps to avoid a com- 
pounding of this confusion.” 


Withdrawal of the committee 


consisting of AFL, CIO and Rail- 
road Brotherhood representatives, 
left in doubt the status of the 
Wage Board. The law provides it 
must be a tri-partite body. 


UE STATEMENT 


The United Electrical union 
Friday called on labor members to 
withdraw permanently from the 
swage board. 


Albert J. Fitzgerald, UE presi- 
dent, declared, “UE’s position was 


and is opposition to a wage freeze 
of any kind. The issue is not 
whether a formula permitting an 
8, 9 or 10 percent wage increase 
should be accepted. The real is- 
sue is whether the American work- 
ing people should permit them- 
selves to be robbed by the manip- 
ulations of a stacked board created 
(for the purpose of holding back 
wages while prices, taxes and prof- 
its go sky-high.” 

| The United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee was still keeping the door 
open for return to the Board if 
“Congress and the President act 


Fought by 


Legislature, Court 


Rent Hikes to Be 


ALP in 


A two-pronged drive against the McGoldrick 15 percent 
rent boost plan will be started this week by the American 


Labor Party when a bill to repeal the law is introduced in 


the Legislature and a court test 
to challenge the law will be initi- 
ated. 

That the impact of the great 
tenant demonstration in Albany 
last Tuesday and Wednesday was 
still being felt was indicated in 
suggestions by Republican leaders 
that an amended version of the 


rent plan, which opens the door 


‘also to mass evictions, be sub- 
mitted to the Legislature to avoid 
a court test. 

The plan became law by legis- 
\ lative “default”—in contradiction to 
established charter provisions 
which require that all laws must 
have legislative okay in the form 
of bills passed. 


Almost the entire woolen industry was down yesterday as a strike of more than 70,- 
000 members of the CIO Textile Workers Union of America closed down 160 ptants. Strik- 
ers demand a raise of 15 cents an hour, employer-paid pens 


ions and welfare, annual raises 


of-living escalator. 
. ¢ . 
The strike took place as union 


members walked out of the Wage 
Stabilization Board in Washington. 
The wage board had voted, by 6 
to 3, to limit wage raises to 10 
percent. Under this limit, the 
woolen workers could collect only 
about a cent an hour, a spokesman 
of the TWUA said. He pdinted 
out that the workers, after a three- 
year lapse, had obtained a 12-cent 
raise last Fall. With most earning 
about. $1.30 an hour, “there is just 
a cent left,” he said. ey 


ers, whose contract deadline falls 
on March 15, and would apparently 
not even be entitled to a cent, the 
spokesman said. 

The TWU said that but for three 
cases, where special local circum- 
stances were involved, all woolen 
mills under contracts with TWU 
were out 100 percent. 

According to some reports, even 
a section of the AFL’s United 
Textile Workers was swung into 
the strike. The latter union has a 
sizable base in Lawrence, Mass. 
Whether the ‘twe unions «would 


More than 200,000 cotton work- 


: 


acca joint oc!) iparallel»“ection 
was still a question, 


Mass picket lines marched be- 
fore the woolen mills in most areas, 
according to reports. This was the 


first major textile strike since the 
great nation-wide strike in 19394, 


In Passaic, N. J., where 10,500 
are out in Forstmann-Hoffman, 
Botany and other mills, the walk- 
out was the first since the famous 
1926 strike organized by a lelt- 
wing rank and file. i 

The other areas affected are 
mostly in New England mid 


Atlantic states and some scate 
plants throughout the South, ' 


er eee 


70,000 Textile Workers Strike 
~ In 160 Woolen Mills tor 15¢ Raise 
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Charging that war mobilizer Charles E. Wilson “dictated” the wage formula limit- 
ing raises to 10 percent since January, 1950, the United Labor Policy Committee pulled out 
g the three labor members, came 


quickly to repair this damage.” 
They take issue not with the idea 
of a wage freeze formula but with 
some details in it. 

The labor members were re- 
ported demanding a 12 percent 


raise allowance as of June, 1950, 
with cost-of-living escalators 


unlimited. The formula voted by 
the WSB allows escalators to run 
only until the 10 percent allowed 
since January, 1950, is exhausted. 
“Fringe” insurance and other wel- 
fare gains negotiated from now on 
would also be included in the 10 
percent allowed. ) 


Meetings, 


Petitions, 


ight to Save McGee 


A campaign, which is expected to reach. tremendous 
proportions both here and abroad, to save Willie McGee, 
Negro war veteran and father of four children, from death 


March 20 in Mississippi's electric 


chair: began to. take form last week 
in meetings. across the nation. 
The Civil Rights Congress, 
which four times in five years 
snatched McGee from the lethal 
chair, has opened the new cam- 
paign with a mass petition drive to 
President Truman. : 
Thousands of fact sheets, re 
vealing how McGee was framed on 
a charge of rape, are being dis- 
tributed from CRC national head- 
sora 93 W. 26th St. Plans for 
emonstrations, vigils, delegations 
to the White House, mass meet- 
ings to demand a stay of execution 
and full freedom of McGee are in 
full swing, a CRC spokesman said. 
On the legal front, CRC attor- 
neys Bella Abzug, of New York, 
and John Coe, of Pensacola, Fila., 
have launched their last-ditch fight 
in the federal courts. They are 
seeking a writ of habeas corpus in 
the U. S. Courts in Mississippi and 
Louisiana to win a new trial, 


The big “Free McGee’ cam- 
paign got rolling last weekend at 
three meetings in the South Side of 


of militancy Monday night at the 
Rockland Palace Memorial meeting 
for the Martinsville 7, when 4,000 
men and women, Negro and white, 
declared: 


“It shall not happen again!” 


‘Koreans Aim 


At Chechon 


TOKYO.—Columns of Korean 
People’s knifed 16 miles behind 
the MacArthur line east-central 
Korea Friday, threatening the rail 
and road junction of ‘Chechon, 
gateway to the old Pusan beach- 
head, according to press dispatches 
Ifrom Tokyo. 


broke off between the TWU ‘and 
the American Woolen Co., pattern- 
setter for the industry. The com- 
pany rejected all efforts of federal 
mediators to intervene. 

Emil Rieve, president of the 
union, said the dispute was more 
a lockout than a strike. He said 
the employers admitted to him they 
were not selling civilian goods be- 
yond March $1, and that no fur- 
ther sales would be made until 
prices on wool were hiked, 

“Obviously the industry has 
forced a strike upon us,as a weapon 
to use in demanding price in- 
creases,” Rieve said. | )»' | 

The company did 


make .a ;“reasonable offer,” on the 
: -pground that -befoce 
The walkout began as talks! | (Continued. on Page 8) 


Chicago. It reached a new height! 


not even/u 


Musmanno 
Uses Trial to 
Push Career 


By Art Shields 

Judge Michael A. Musmanno 
boasted in court Friday that he 
had long wanted to “outlaw” the 
Communist Party. He admitted 
under cross-examination, however, 
that he had delayed raiding CP 
headquarters here for more than a 
year after he decided that the 
city's party i a was “sedi- 
tious. He delayed the raid until 
one day before he began the most 
active ‘phase of his campaign for 
lieutenant government. He ran on 


an “Outlaw the Communists” plat- 
form and was defeated. 


His excuse for the delay was 
that he had no “legal evidence” 
against Pittsburgh Communists 
until he bought the Communist. 
Manifesto and other Marxist lit- 
erature from James Dolsen, Daily 
Worker representative, on July 19, 
1950, , 

Dolsen is on trial on “sedition” 
charges with Steve Nelson, chair- 
man of the Communist Party of 
Western Pennsylvania, and Andy 
Onda, Communist organizer. 

Musmanno constantly interrupt- 
ed defense counsel John T. Mc- 
Ternan and making red-baiting 
speeches that were not in answer 
to any questions. This reporter 
counted more than 40 “volunteer” 
statements, as attorneys call them, 
by Musmanno in one day. 


EVADES ISSUE 


Musmanno had no answer, how- 
ever, when McTernan denounced 
him in open court for prostituting 
his office as a judge for his own 
political benéiit. 

McTernan had just made the 
witness admit he had refused to 
retire as a judge while he ran for 
lieutenant governor of the state, 
though ‘the canons of ethics of the 
American Bar Association require 
such retirement. 


Musmanno also admitted he had 
no written authority for taking 
art in the raid on Communist 
Readds-nrtnnd The warrant named 
city policemen as the raiders, not 
Musmanno, 


Nevertheless, he admitted, he 
helped pull out filing cabinets in 
the party offices, while press 
cameras clicked. 


Musmanno is now. laying the 
groundwork for runing for State 
Supreme Court. 


The witness-judge alternately 
denounced the Communist Party 
and abused defense counsel, And 
he. arrogantly refused to answer 
questions that he didn’t like. | 
His a was: reckless and 
nscrupulous. On one occasion’ he 
volarien to Steve Nelson as a t A 
the Russian Army. |” aoe 
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n Appeal to Our Readers... 
We Need $200,000 NOW! 


To All Friends of The Worker and The Daily Worker: 


As on previous Occasions we address ourselves to you, our readers, 
to support the annual financial drive to cover the deficit of your paper. 

In the past year your paper was published under very difficult 
conditions. It has been harassed by reactionary forces, some who even 
tried to intimidate news dealers from selling the paper. Other forms 
of intimidation against our readers were attempted. But your paper, 
with your help, fought back. We refuse to be intimidated. We will 
continue in the true spirit of a workingclass newspaper, a Marxist 
paper. 

The consistent and.unrelenting fight for peace is the outstanding 
feature of your paper. Without the resources of the big capitalist 
newspapers, we have gathered news from all parts of the country. 
We have shown that Wall Street's war hysteria is not the true voice of 
our country. From every corner of the land, letters and newspaper 
clippings poured in which were compiled and reprinted on our pages. 
They demonstrated the overwhelming majority of the American 
people want peace. , 

The press was silent while the Martinsville 7 faced death—but 
your paper brought this issue to the people. Although the seven 
Negroes of Virginia were murdered, the fight goes on to save Wrllie 
McGee and the Trenton 6, to free Mrs. Rosa Ingram and her sons and 
to free Lt. Leon Gilbert and 50 other Negro soldiers sentenced to 


The workingclass faces attacks on many fronts. Its living stan- 
dards are being reduced by the high cost of living, increased rents, 
taxes and the attempt to freeze wages. 

Your paper brings the truth about the Soviet Union and about 
the eight hundred millions of people who are building socialism and 
contributing so much to maintain the peace of the world. 

In reporting and helping to organize on all issues facing the 
people—your paper has a record we can all be proud of. 

In order to continue its urgent work, your paper needs your 
financial support. The capitalist newspapers boast that they are a 
two-billion-dollar a year national business. . Our financial support 
comes from our readers. We are confident that you will respond as 
you have in The Worker subscription drive. 

We appeal to you for $200,000 to cover our deficit. The financial 
drive will start March 1 and end May 1. We urge you to respond 
immediately, 

Cut out this appeal. Show it to your shop mates, to your trade 
union brothers and sisters, to your friends and neighbors, Contribute 
yourself. Ask them to contribute. 


All money received will be credited to the state from which it is 
sent, 


Support and build the working people's newspaper. 


long jail terms. 


PEACE P 
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John Gates, editor-in-chief. 
Phil Bart, general manager. 


OLL LAU 


The American people will get a chance to ‘vote’ for peace in the first national “peace 
poll” to be conducted during the present world crisis. The poll is sponsored by the American 
Peace Crusade, which earlier announced that a great peace pilgrimage will converge on 
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FRUMAN HAS SPOKEN ...TAFT HAS SPOKEN ...HOOVER HAS SPOKEN 


DEWEY HAS SPOKEN... 


|The People Speak! 


- STASSEN HAS SPOKEN 
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Which Way Do YOU Vote? 


Are you for bringing our 
troops back from Korea 
and for making peace with 


§ would like to enlist in AMERICA’S PEACE CRUSADE and do my bit. 
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PEACE BALLOT issued by the American Peace Crusade, 1186 


Broadway, New York. 


Washington, D. C., on March 1. 

The peace poll, the sponsors as- 
serted, will enable the delegates on 
that pilgrimage to present a 
“healthy slice” of grass roots sen- 
timent from throughout the coun- 


try to Senators and Congressmen. | 


THE BALLOT issued by the 
American Peace Crusade asks the 
one question: “Are you for bring- 
ing our troops back from Korea 
and for making peace with China 
now? The balloter may “X” 
“Yes” or “No” and return the sec- 
ret ballot. , 

Results of the straw vote test of 
“grass roots sentiment for peace,” 
with the ballots themselves, will 
be presented to President Truman 
and to Congressmen,-the sponsors 
announced. 

New urgency has been lent to 
the peace pilgrimage of March 1 
and to the poll, the sponsors de- 
clared: “The headlong action 
against China which the United 
Nations took last week at the over- 
riding insistence of the United 
States delegation, the highly pub- 
licized atomic explosions at our 
proving grounds in Utah and the 
indictment of the leaders of the 
disbanded Peace Information Cen- 
ter, for failure to register as ‘for- 
eign agents, all serve to accentu-' 


ate a government policy geared to| 


waging atomic war and silencing 


opposition to this suicidal policy.” | 


Hotel Workers Fight 


Irusteeship, Pay Freeze 


The_city’s 40,000 AFL hotel workers, caught between 


a union trusteeship and the government wage freeze, were 
straining under both burdens this week as they awaited 


the results of meetings between 
the Hotel Trades Council and the’ 
New York Hotel Association, and 
a conference with Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board officials. 


Action for wage _ increases 
among the 40,000 members in 
their departments and shops gen- 
erated the two conferences. Union 
trustees arranged the meeting with 


Hotel association officials and 
stabilization board authorities after 


workers could no longer be ig- 
nored. 


While staging a show for cost- 
of-liying increases Jay Rubin, 
‘trades council president, told 350 
members of the councils wage 
policy committee, “there is a gov- 
fernment wage freeze already in ef- 


fect which the workers can’t ig- 
nore. 


The increased show of militancy 
by the trustees came as. they in- 


the clamorings of rank-and-file 


'tensified their drive against rank- 


and-file union leaders. Last week. 


Bert. H. Ross, Local 6 appointed | 


trustee, fired three long. time union 
officials. | ! 

He fired Glen Stocks, Local 6 
assistant secretary-treasurer, 
was greeted as a hero when he 


returned to the union five years) 


ago after getting a leg shot off 
fighting with the U. S. Army in 
Africa. Stocks received the Silver 
Star for “gallantry in action,” and 
the plaudits of Local 6 leaders 
who hailed him for his trade union 
work and his outstanding fight 
“against the Axis.” * 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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East Side Blasts — 
Nazis as Allies 


By Harry Raymond 
“It is a most terrible thing they are doing,” declared a 


,Jewish mother of two sons of draft age. “They are ordering 


our boys into the army to serve alongside German Nazis who 


murdered 6,000,000 Jewish people and tortured and’ persecuted 
millions more.” : 


This mother, interviewed in her Avenue B apartment, 
in New York City, expressed in these few words the resentment, 
the anger and revulsion being voiced today in the Lower East 
Side Jewish community over U. S. plans to rebuild and rearm 
the Nazi army in Western Germany. 


“I am mailing this postcard today to President Truman,” 
she said. She pointed to her signature at the bottom’ of the 
card and the ‘printed text over the signature, which said: 


“We protest against putting guns back into the hands of 
the murderers of six million Jews. We ask you as head of the 
American Government and as Commander-in-Chief of our 
armed forces to use your influence to reverse this policy im- 
mediately. Don’t rebuild a Nazi army! Keep our boys home!” 


As a reminder of the seriousness of this protest, which 
is being signed by thousands of mothers, fathers and young 
men and women in the crowded East Side tenements, the 
reverse side of the postcard carries a reproduction of an. official 


U. S. Army photograph of a stack of dead victims of a World 
War II Nazi “purge.” 


The 4th A. D. South and 6th A.D. South clubs of the 
American Labor Party, which are distributing 10,000 of these 
postcards and thousands more petitions against Nazi rearma- 
ment to voters in the neighborhood, are being bombarded by 
requests from other organizations and ALP clubs throughout 


the city to aid them in starting a similar campaign in other 
areas. 


* 


SOL TISCHLER, chairman of the 4th A. D. club, and 
Joseph Selterman, chairman of the 6th A. D. club, co-chairmen 
of a Committee Against Remilitarization, pointed out that lead- 
ing organizations of the Jewish people in France and England 


have protested the “prospect of becoming allies-in-arms of the 
Nazi killers.” | 


“In Israel,” Tischler stated, “ten thousand Israelis dem- 
onstrated against rearming Western Germany.” 


“Can we of Manhattan’s East Side do less?” Selterman 
asked. “We are asking all residents of the -area to write 
and wire President Truman their protests, to hold discussions 
of Nazi rearmament at their meetings and send protests also 
to Congressman Klein and Senators Lehman and Ives.” 


East Siders are scheduled to climax the mounting protest 
movement at an indoor rally Sunday, Feb, 18, at Great Central 
Palace, 90 Clinton St. The rally will be continuous from 
3 p.m.- until 1] p.m. at which leaders of the community will 
unite to demand a halt of U. S. arming of the murderers of the: 


Jewish people. 


“Can we remain silent while the winds of anti-Semitism 
arise?” asked Irving Constant, ALP coordinator of the East 


Side crusade against Nazi rearmament. “Our voices must and 


will be heard.” 
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Labor and the ‘Wage’ Board 


WITH PRESSURE from the rank and file like that 
shown in the recent stoppage of railroad workers and the 
present strike of 70,000 woolen. workers, the three union 
leaders on the Wage Stabilization Board were forced to 
reject the 10 percent formula and walk out. 


Jt should be clear now to all who still had illusions 
in “stabilization” that the real purpose of the Board's wage 
formula was to steer workers into a wage freeze trap. The 
scheme would be a ball and chain to hold wages while 
prices keep climbing upward. 
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Those who entertained illusions that workers had any- 
thing to gain from a tri-partite wage board can now see 
the fake. The employer and so-called “public” members 
on the board united even against the three cooperative 
labor officials upon it, when some differences developed 
on formulation of the wage freeze formula. 


The board majority's formula went back 13 months, 
to Jan. 15, 1950, as the base date after which the maximum 
total raise allowed in any field would be 10 percent. Even 
cost-of-living escalators and previously provided for annual 
raises would be allowed to operate only up to the 10 per- 
cent allowance. Nor is there provision for any corrections 

_in inequalities or standards. “Fringes” too, are included 
in the 10 percent. 


Under the formula, the striking woolen workers earn- 
ing about $1.30 an hour are allowed only one cent an hour 
because they had aiready gotten a 12-cent raise last year 
after no raises since 1948. The situation is the same even 


The labor men on the board at least had to make a 
show of protest against the formula because, under it, 
they know they cannot even get a token raise for most of 
their deeply dissatisfied members. 


But what is the basic issue? Is it 10 percent or the 
12 percent asked by the three labor members and some 
other “Jiberalization’ points in the formula? No, the issue 
is freeze or no freeze. The workers want no freeze. 


The three labor men who left the Board are not 
against a freeze formula. They had already committed 
themselves to such a formula weeks ago. Thereby they 
opened the door for just the kind of a trap for their mem- 
bers that the Board seeks to spring now. 


The workers should stay away from ANY FORMULA 
and from any wage boards or schemes that would in any 
way limit their collective bargaining rights and strength. 
Thats how the railroad workers and textile workers feel 
about .t. That, apparently, is the sentiment of the auto- 
mobile workers, too, for even Reuther is forced to tell 
the Board his members may act like the railroad and 
textile workers if limits are set on the escalator. 


Instead of a joint AFL-CIO United Labor Policy 
Committee to tie labor to the “stabilization” and war drive, 
labor needs unity and action of all, irrespective of affilia- 
tion, to further a militant drive for raises. 


Labor should return to confidence in its own strength, 
and stay away from wage-freezing traps. The top union 
leaders should be told by their rank and file not to return 
‘to the wage board under any circumstances. 


Having taken the first step, by walking out of the 


Board, the unions should now take the next appropriate 
step: | 
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Through Screens of Steel 


| Spoke to the Trenton 6 


By Abner W. Berry 


Through twin steel screens a couple of feet apart 
I spoke last Friday to. two of the six Trenton Negroes 
who have spent more than three years in jail on a 
framed murder charge. 


‘The two men were 26-year-old Collis English, a 
World War II vet, and his brother-in-law, McKinley Forrest, 
38. The place was the Mercer County Jail, in Trenton, which 
adjoins the County Courthouse where early last week the 
State of New Jersey began for the second time the. fight to 
legalize its right to take six Negro lives to uphold jimcrow jus- 
tice. 


Forrest, a_ tall, well-muscled man, expressed the con- 
fidenée of all the men, when he said, “We are not discouraged. 
We know that a lot of people are doing everything to get us 
out of this—and we know that we're innocent.” 


Both men spoke up when asked about the seven Mar- 
tinsville Negroes who were framed and killed recently by the 
State of Virginia. 

“Yes we heard about it, but it didn’t scare us, because we 
know that everything is being done for us.” 

Neither of the men had any illusions about the “fairness” 
of the prosecution. “The prosecutor,” English said, “is try¥ing 
to trick our lawyers just like he did the last time. He promised 
our lawyers before that he would let them have the materia] 
that the police had, but when the lawyers asked for it in court 
he feund-some reason for keeping it hid.” ’ 

He was referring to police records and complaints filed on 
Jan. 27, 1948, when Williafn Horner, a second-hand furniture 
dealer was killed by a blow with a blunt instrument. The 
original description of suspects, it was brought out-in the first 
trial of the Trenton Six, did not fit the men who were later 
arrested, tried, found “guilty” and sentenced to death. 

I reminded them of the way in which the Assistant Prose- 
cutor, Frank Lawton, had questioned jurors, asking their opinion 
on the death sentence. _ 

“That was really, something!” Forrest exclaimed. 
hasn't changed a bit since the first trial.” 

The retrial came to a halt on last Feb. 6 when County — 
Prosecutor Mario H. Volpe developed acute appendicitis and 
had to undergo an operation. ! 

They recognized the role of the Civil Rights Congress in 
saving their lives the first time and expressed appreciation “to 
all the people who have been so good to us.” 

When I asked them how they were getting along, English, 
who had suffered a heart attack while in the death cell in 1949, 
said he had been to the doctor who told him that his heart 
would be all right as long as “I don’t get excited.” He smiled 
wryly at his own report, for he could not help but be somewhat 
wrought up in the grisly game of fighting the State of New 
Jersey in a legal bout with his life as the stake. 

Further questions brought out the fact that the six men 
were not receiving letters. “We were getting steady mail 
around Christmas time,” Forrest said, “but now it has just 
about stopped.” 

“What do you need?”. I asked. 

Both men grew apologetic. “We réally don’t want to tell 
anybody what we need,” Forrest said hesitantly, “because it 
will make it look like we don’t appreciate what the people are 
doing for us.” Really the people everywhere have been so 
good to us. % 

Upon my insistence they admitted that they did not have 
cigarettes and they would like to get letters from heir friends. 

These are the men who endured 44 days of police grilling 
in 1948. English testified in court that he was beaten into 
signing a “statement” which was later used against him as 
“evidence.” Forrest testified to being fed drugged cigarettes 
and given doped water. His Jawyer testified to his having been 
dazed and incoherent when visited. 

It requires imagination after seeing these men who love 
life and who exhibit much more humanism than their persecu- 
tors, to conjure up the state officialdom who would climb to 
greater power over their limp and burned bodies. But that is 
what the State of New Jersey is out to do. The State’s second 
try is scheduled to begin on March 5 in the Mercer County 
Court House. 

Meantime, the innocent victims of this social crime, should 
at least enjoy the relaxing pleasure of a smoke and a friendly 
cheering letter. In addition to English and Forrest, the men 
are, James Thorpe, John McKenzie, Horace Wilson and Ralph 
Cooper. Their address is 96 Cooper St., Trenton, N. J. 


(Continued in Monday’s Daily Worker) 
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LOWENFELS SELF-CRITICAL ON 


Editor, The Worker: 


I have re-examined the “Little | exaggeration that 


* By calling on all labor groups, irrespective of affil- 
iation, to join hands against a wage freeze, on a local 
scale and in the shops. 


® By arousing the whole labor movement for the 
support of striking woolen and any other workers who, as 


‘ 


they, are fighting for a wage raise. 


* By calling upon their members everywhere to pour 
into the streets in parades and such other manifestation 
that will show the spirit of the workers. 


_ © By calling upon their members to join with com- 
munity forces everywhere in demonstrations against ris- 
_ing prices and rents. : 


Only by such action can unions today prove to their 
_ embers that they are truly expressing their interests. 


Piggie Went To Market” story i 
wrote in-The Worker magazine 
Jan. 4. I find that the criticism 
raised by several readers is cor- 
rect. 

The question I have put to my- 
self is this: How did a story that 
was originally provoked by anger 
at the high price of supposedly 
“cheap” cuts of meat turn into an 
anti-pig story? 

I find that the Little Piggie 
story changed and warped 
facts in such a way that the snob- 
bish and un-workingclass attitudes 
our readers detected crept in and 
received the main emphasis rather 
than the high price of pork—once 


a staple in the diet of millions. 


So the main point that should . 


warps the real picture and ex- 
presses contempt for pig meat 
rather than sharpening the focus 
on the trusts that have forced its 
price so high. | 

It would be a mistake for me 
to give the impression here that 
any aspect of life under capitalism, 
including the price of food, is not 
subject matter for any type of 
treatment bv cultural workers. But 
it requires much greater care to 


preserve the essential content if 
one is handling important content | 


in an imaginative or satirical, or 
supposedly humorous form, and 
not fall into the clutches of a‘slick, 
New York magazine type of ap- 
proach. ; | | 

It ‘is not the slightness of :the 


: 


LETTER 


‘have been made is lost. One gets! Piggie story that is involved here, 
completely 


or even the price. of meat, but 
rather the critical responsibility to 
the working class of a marxist 
writer. 

We are all of us surrounded 
each moment with infectious at- 
titudes from the ruling class and 
their culture. Writers, and cul- 
tural workers generally, are par- 
ticularly serviceable as Typhoid 
Mary’s carriers of poisonous germs. 
We must, as Mao Tze-tung has 
pointed out, wash our hands sev- 
eral times each day. 

It was in its rture from so- 
cialist realism, with all its ironical 
possibilities, that the Piggie story 
laid itself open to the adoption of 
ruling class snobbery about pig 


meat. Bee 
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STALIN INTERVIEW 


(Continued from Page 1) 
British generals and officers are in no way worse 
than the generals and officers of any other country. 
“As to the soldiers of the United States and 
Britain, as is known, they showed themselves in 
the best light in the war against Hitlerite Ger- 
- many and militarist Japan. Wherein lies the crux 
of the matter, then It lies in the fact that the 
soldiers regard the war against Korea and China 
as unjust, whereas they regarded the war against 
Hitlerite Germany and militarist Japan as com- 
pletely just. | 
“The matter at issue is that this war is ex- 
tremely unpopular among the American and Brit- 
ish soldiers.” 


It is difficult to convince the soldiers that 


China, “who is not threatening either Britain or - 


the United States,” is the aggressor, Stalin said. 

It is also difficult, he said, to convince them 
‘that the United States, “which appropriated the 
island of Taiwan,”-and took its i to “the 
very boundaries of China,” is defending itself and 
not attacking. ~ 


It was characteristic of “the present-day re- 
gime in the UN,” Stalin said, that the tiny Dom- 
inican Republic with a population of hardly 
‘2,000,000 “has the same weight in the UN as 
India and much more weight than the Chinese 
People’s Republic, which is deprived of the right 
to vote in the UN. 


“Thus, being turned into a tool of aggressive 
war, the UN organization is at the same time 
ceasing to be a world organization of nations en- 
joying equal rights,” Stalin said. | 
_ “As a matter of fact, the UN organization is 
not now so much a world organization as an or- 
ganization for the Americans, an organization act- 
ing on behalf of the requirements of the Amer- 
ican aggressors.” | 

Stalin then joined Canada wth the United 
States as “striving to unleash a new war’ along 
with the 20 Latin American republics. The Jand- 
owners and business men of the Latin countries, 
he said, “are craving for a new war somewhere 


in Europe or Asia in order to sell goods to the — 


belligerent countries for excessively high prices 
and to earn millions from that sanguinary busi- 
ness. 


“It is no secret for anyone that the 20 repre- 
sentatives of the 20 Latin American countries 
now represent the most solid and obedient army 
of the United States of America in the UN or- 
ganization, Stalin said. ~ 


“The UN organization is therefore standing 
on the inglorious road of the League of Nations. 
In this way it is burying its moral prestige and 
dooming itself to disintegration. - 


uestion:—Do you consider a new world in- 
evitable? 


Stalin: “No. At any rate, war can not now 
be considered inevitable. ) 

“Of course, in the. United States of America, 
in Britain, as also in France there are aggressive 
forces thristing for a new war. 


“They need war to obtain superprofits, to 
plunder other countries. These are the billion- 
aires and millionaires who regard war as an item 
of income which gives collossal profits. They, 
these aggressive forces, control the reactionary 
governments and direct them. 

“But, at the same time, they are afraid of their 
ign who do not want a new war and stand 
or the maintenance of peace. 

“Therefore they are trying to use the reaction- 
ary governments in order to enmesh their peoples 
with lies, to deceive them and to depict the new 
was as defensive, and the peaceful policy of the 
peace-loving countries as aggressive. : 

“They are trying to deceive their peoples in 
order to impose on them their aggressive plans 
and to draw them into a new war.” 

Hence, Stalin said, they are afraid of the 
“campaign in defense of peace,” fearing that it 
will expose them. 

Hence, he said, the USSR’s proposals for a 
peace pact, for reduction of armaments, for ban- 
ning atomic weapons, were rejected. 


WALL ST. CAN‘T ENSLAVE 
ASIA, DR. DUBOIS DECLARES 


By Michael Vary. 

Dr. W. E. B. DuBois flung a 
challenge at the warmakers Thurs- 
day evening when he spoke to a 
packed meeting in the First AME 
Zion Church in *Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant. He warned the warmakers 
that 800 million Asians would not 
allow themselves to be enslaved by 
Wall Street. 


_ The meeting was sponsored by 


the 


Vito 
speaker, 


Bedford-Stuyvesant-Williams- | _ a 
burg Schools Council under the 

chairmanship of Mrs. Ada B. Jack- R | 
son. Dr. DuBois spoke a few hours ose usse 
hefore leaving for Washington to 


be arraigned on the trumped up 
“foreign agent” charge. 


Marcantonio, 

denounced -the 
ment as an act of “vermin, cow- 
ards, puny men who would perse- 


determination.” 


Another speaker was 


tist from Cornell University. 


Gets Pickens 
Radio Award 


another 
indict- 


cute him whose voice has turned 
the people from confusion ~ into 


Prof, 


Philip Morrison, an atomic scien- 
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representative of the Teachers 
Union, was the recipient last week 
of the Jane Pickens Award, given 
to a woman teacher who has dis- 
tinguished herself in education and 
child welfare. Mrs. Russell appear- 
ed as the guest of honor on the 
Jane Pickens program over WNBC 
national network. 

Intoducing Mrs. Russell, Jane 
Pickens said, “In paying tribute to 
her, I feel that I’m honoring all 
those women who devote their 
lives to training and guiding our 
children. Mrs. Russell was a high 
school teacher for 17 years. Dur- 
} ing all that time, although the long 
busy days were filled with school 
work and bringing up a son, she 
never stopped trying to do some- 
thing more than the job itself. In 
every way she knew, she worked 
to improve the schools themselves 
—to create better conditions for 
both students and teachers.” 

Mrs. 
audience, “Our buildings, over- 
crowded schoolrooms, sometimes 
autocratic supervisors and low 
salaries are the tragic conditions 
which help frustrate even the best 
‘of teachers.” 


Unfit Homes 


DETROIT.—According to a re- 
cent report of the Detroit Hous- 
ing Commission 67,000 Negroes 
in this city are living in substand- 


Russell told the radio 


~~ 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Flora Bender, Stock's assistant, 
and Grace Neill, welfare consul- 
tant of the union for the past three 
years, were also the victims of 
Ross clique. Miss Neill was fired 
though the local’s executive board 
refused to concur in a proposal by 
Ross to refer the matter to. the 
trustees. . 


ROSS’ highhandedness was the 
result of the approval he and sev- 
eral other Local 6 officials re- 
ceived from Referee Isidore Was- 
servogel of the State Supreme 
Court. Wasservogel, in a 5,000 
word decision, justified seizure of 
Local 6 by President Hugo Ernst 
of the Hotel and _ Restaurant 
Union. 

Wasservogels decision was 
handed down in the action against 
the union dictatorship by 138 rank- 
and-file union leaders ousted by 
Ross and Ernst. Martin Cody and 


HOTEL WORKERS FIC 


> 
n 
HT 


TRUSTEESHIP, PAY FREEZE 


Walter Garcia, two of the 13, de- 
tailed the usurption of power by 
Ross and Ernst. 

Neither Ross, Ernst, nor any of 
the four appointed officials 
charged with taking control ‘of the 
union in violation of all laws and 
democratic procedure, took the 
stand in their own defense. 

Wasservogel, however, ruled 
that the 13 were justifiably sus- 
pended from the local because of 
their “communistic associations.~ 
Wasservogel took no notice of the 
fact that the I3 were originally 
Suspended by Ross because they 
distributed a leaflet lambasting 
the trusteeship. 

Wasservogel also did not take 
note that Cody, Garcia and the 
other 12 rank-and-file leaders had 
also issued leaflets attacking Ross 
unwillingness to fight for wage in- 
creases. The leaflets had aroused 
a rank-and-file battle for higher 
wages and forced Ross to join the 


| battle. 


ILD Reunion 
Here Feb. 24 


Former political prisoners, vet- 
erans of labor and _ civil rights 
struggles of the past thirty years 
will meet at the International La- 
bor Defense Reunion honoring 
Vito Marcantonio and William L. 


Patterson. The performance of a 
new Ballad of Thirty Years of De- 


entertainment at the gathering, 
sponsored by the ILD Chapter of 
the Civil Rights Congress. 
Tickets for the affair, to be held 
Feb. 24 at 8:00 p. m. in the Yugo- 
slav Hall, 405 W. 41 St., as well as 
further information about the ILD 
Vets CRC group, may be obtained 


shop, 50 E. 13 St., AL 4-6953. 


fense Activities will highlight the: 


MARTINSVILLE 
And the Marxist 
Theory of the State 


will be discussed in our Sunday 
Night Forum in the School 
Lounge 


FEBRUARY 18, 1951 
at 8:00 
Speakers: 

WILLIAM MANDELL 


LEON JOSEPHSON 
DOXEY A. WILKERSON, 


Chairman 


Adm. $1.00 


Refreshments ® 


Jefferson School 


from Rose Baron, Workers Book- 


575 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 


NU 


SATURDAY 


Manhattan , 


“HALLELUJAH I'M A TRAVELING” to 
the Freedom Road Hootenanny and Dance 
featuring Laura Duncan, Ai-Ye Trio, 
Ernie Lieberman, Frank Lopez, Louise 
Jeffers, Bob Claiborne, Rev. Gary Davis, 
Charles Riley, Rector Bailey, and Bill 
Robinson. Tonight, -Saturday, Feb. 17, 
8:30, Penthouse, 13 Astor Pl. Tickets $1.00 
(advance), $1.20 at door,’ People’s Artists, 
106 E. 14th St., OR 17-4818. 

NEGRO HISTORY WEEK DANCE, Cast 
‘Nat Turner,” Trio Tropical, Betty An- 
cona, Joe Jaffe, Edith Allaire, Exhibits. 
Poetry. 7th East, 7th West, and 5th North 
ALP Clubs. 884 Columbus Ave. (bet. 103rd 
and 104th Sts.), Saturday, Feb. 17, 38:30 
p.m. Contribution 50c. 

YOU DON’T WANT TO MISS the 12th 
A.D. Negro History Week Party featuring 
the finest in music and entertainment. 
Saturday, 9 p.m. until Subs, 75c. 702 St. 
Nicholas Ave. 

A LITTLE PARTY GIVEN, by Haitian 
Artists, 31. W. 4th St. Feb. 17, 10 p.m. 
Floor show, refreshments. Haitian and 
Calypso music. Don't forget. Subs. 50c. 

SATURDAY NITE FILM CLUB presents 
the film that won't let “Bygones be by- 
gones’’—‘*The Affair Blum,” the story of 
a German Dreyfus frameup. 111 W. 88th 
St. 3 showings beginning 8:30 p.m; Ad- 
mission to members $1. Social all evening. 

YIDDISH THEATRE ENSEMBLE pre- 
sents “The Family Sonnenbruch”’ stirring, 
anti-Nazi play. Saturday, 8:30 p.m.— 
Sunday, 2:30 p.m. at Barbizon Plaza Thea- 
atre, 6th Ave. and 58th St. Only 4 more 
performances after this weekend. For 
reservations call AL 5-6283. Tickets at 
Box Office, before performance. 

NEGRO HISTORY PARTY for children 
with Fred Moore and His Banjo. “Chalk 
Talk” by Oliver Harrington and Herbert 
Kruckman. Refreshments. Adm. 25c at 
1:30 p.m, at Jefferson School. 575 Sixth 
Ave. 

“THE NEGRO PEOPLE AND THE LA- 
‘BOR MOVEMENT” willbe the theme of 
a lecture by Esther Letz, Ferdinand C. 
Smith and George Squier as part of a 
series in observance of Negro History 
Week at the Jefferson School, 575 Sixth 


}Ave. Adm. 50c at 1:30 p.m.,. 


FIRST AND ONLY SCHEDULED per- 
formance of Hanns Eisler Peace Cantata, 
National Anthem of -German-Democratic 


CarroH Hollister, 


Republic, cther outstanding peace songs. 
Performed by Unity Chorus and orchestra 
at Annual Dance of the German-Amer- 
ican. Dancing, entertainment,  refresh- 
ments. Yugoslav Hall, 405 W. 4ist St. 
N.Y.C. Tickets $1.25. 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS BIRTHDAY, 
social, dancing, food, entertainment. Mari- 
time Distributive LYL, 11 W. 18th St. 
Saturday night, 9 p.m. Sub. 50c. 

MANDOLIN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MUSICALE, Saturday, 8:45 at 106 E. i4th 
St. near Union 8q. Mandolin Ensemble, 
Andrew Dykes, Conductor, colorful num- 
bers, Madam Ka)  novska, Soprano, [vik 
songs and arias. v‘oung talented pianist 
in classical numbers. 


Brooklyn 


NEGRO HISTORY Presentation and& 
Dance, sponsored by Bedford Braves and 
Club Advance. Saturday eve., Feb. i7th, 
11990 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, | 


SUNDAY 


Manhattan 


MARTINSVILLE; and Marxist Theory of 
the State, will -be discussed in our Sunday 
Forum by William Mandell, Leon Joseph- 
son, Doxey Wilkerfon, at. Jefferson School, 
575 Sixth Ave., NYC, 8 p.m. Sub. $1. 
Refreeshments. 

METROPOLITAN 
West 74th Street. 
Concert. 


MUSIC SCHOOL, 18 
Negro History Week 
Performers include, Elaine Jones, 
Taft Jordon, Martha 
Schlamme, Serge Hovey, Charlies Riley, 
Madeline Gari, and Harry’ Belafonte. 
Admission free. Register for Spring term, 
courses in all instrumental, vocal, and 
theoretical subjects for children and 
adults. 


Bronx 


CLUB, UNITY, LYL, 1029 E. 163rd St, 
presents a Cultural Dramatic evening 
dedicated to “Negro History Week,” in- 
cluding music, art and history. 


Brooktyn 


MIKE GOLD LECTURES tonight, 
p.m., at Brighton Center, 3200 oCney 
tsland Ave. Topic: “The Negro in the 
American Literature,” 


Coming 


SHOLOKHOV will be discussed by Dr. 
Dorothy Brewster at the Jefferson School, 
575 6th Ave. Sub. $1. 8:30 p.m., Mon., 
Feb. 19. 

MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE will be 
discussed by Mark Tarail at the Jefferson 
School, 575 6th Ave., Mon., Feb. 19, 8:30 
p.m. Sub. $1. 

NEW YORK COUNTY Communist Party 
invites you to join in a gala Wm. Z. Foster 
Birthday Celebration, to be held on Mon- 
day, February 26th at 7:30 p.m., Man- 


8:30 


hattan Plaza, 66 East 4th St. Admission 
49 cents. ) 
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INSIDE THE PEOPLES DEMOCRACIES! 


RATE: $5.00 per inch 


Enclosed find $.......__ I a ‘a 


ard houses, unfit for human hab- 
itation. : 
They are dilapidated  stru- 
tures, without hot or cold run- 
ning water, toilets and bath tubs. | 
s/Such is the plight of 22 | 
sof this city’s Negro citizens. 
__ 4] Twenty-five percent of the Ne- 
i 


WHAT IS THE SITUATION IN HUNGARY, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
i POLAND AND YUGOSLAVIA? 


Peter and June Furst, noted correspondents, for two years 
the Central European reporters of one of the worlds largest 
news organizations the Reuter Agency, and whose sensational 
reports in the New York liberal Daily Conrpass are creating 
national interest, will hold several lectures in the following cities: _ 
| Detroit, Mich. Feb. 17, Sat. 8 p.m.—Petofi Club, 8124 Bureno St, | 
: Buffalo, N.Y 8, Sun. 8 p.m.—I WO Hall, 203 Thompson St, 
gro. childsen., of | DDetroit lives: ib aeenteeneteroeers G. swe. Ad ES . 
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JOHN'S 


RESTAURANT 


ported and domestic wines and tiguors. Al) 
«kinds of encktails. lttalian-American titchen 
Open til) past midnight. 302 East 12th Street 
NYC. GRamercy 5-9531—John Pacciatti, Prop 


The best and iarg- 
est selection of im- 


- 
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SHOPPER 


S‘ GUIDE 


te 


SPRING SONG 


] EXCLUSIVE 


at the UNION SQUARE MUSIC SHOP 


SONG of MY HANDS 


Hestonhuns Record No... 100 — People’s Artists Production 
Non-Breakable _. 89¢ (Tax Incl.) 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED. 
RECORD, POSTAGE AND HANDLING 


UNION SQUARE MUSIC SHOP 


27 UNION SQUARE WEST, N. 
Store Hours: 10 A. M. to 7 P. M. — Daily Except Sunday 


HTT 


Sung by 
Ernie LIEBERMAN 


and Hope FOYE 


SEND $1.00 FOR THE 


Y. 3, N, ¥. AL 5-6969 


Drug Sundries 


LOL LLL LO 


Union Drug Sundries 


Specializing in Standard Brands 
Razor Blades at WHOLESALE PRICES 
and large variety of Drug Sundries 


27 UNION SQUARE, WEST 
New York, N.Y. AL 5-5654 
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Electrolysis ; 


1 It’s Se Inexpensive te RID YOURSELF 
OF UNWANTED HAIR FOREVER! 


per treatment. Famous experts 
$1. *remove unwanted hair perman- 
ently from face, arms, legs or body. 
Privacy. Sensational new methods. 
Quick results. Lowered costs! Men alse 
treated. Free consultation. 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 


110 West 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 oa LO $-4218 


— 


~~ 


Moving and Storage 
SRT RR RIN ER EIT 
MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 £. 7th St. GR 77-2457 


near Srd Ave. 


-EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


, 


| A Ee el 


Opticians a and ‘Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE, 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrisi 


Fel. NEvins 8-9166 


DAILY 9 A.M. - 7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 3 P.M. 


EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Florists 
‘FLOWERS: 


®aND FRUIT BASKETS? 
Delivered Anywhere . 
e 


. 
ROBERT RAVEN, 


Flowers 
oe 


> GR 3-8357 $ 


Insurance 


CA JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance including auto- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, etic 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 


Records oe 


“Songs of the 
International Brigade” 


BERLINER’S 
MUSIC SHOP 

154 Wourth Ave. (14th St.) 

Open till 10 p.m. OR 49400 


Restaurants 


; 
™ : 


For Advertising Info:| 


Call Al 4-7954 


SADE —~—- 
MOUNTAIN 


197 SECOND AVENUF 
Bet. 12 and 13 Sts. — GR 72-9444 


© Quality Chinese Food ® 
Specia) Attention to Parties & Banquets 


KRAVKHKAZ 


RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 
$17 East i4th Street, or. 2nd Ave. 


@ RUSSIAN and AMERICAN DISHES 
@ EXCELLENT SHASHLIKS 
@ UOME ATMOSPHERE 


MONUMENT 


S 


WEISS MONtIMENTAL WORKS 
Official Monument Dealer for the 1WO 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th S8t.. Brons 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 


56. N. Y¥. 
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AUTHORITIES IN AFRICA are predicting that a political 
explosion is in the making in South Africa. As the British weekly, 
Spectator, quoted here a few weeks ago, warmed: racist Prime 
Minister Malan’s extreme segregation laws shutting off the Africans 
from any political expression will meet with determined African 
resistance. 

The explanation for these predictions lies in the consolidation 
and unification in the past months of all varying sections of the 
Indian and African population. Opposition of Malanazi “apartheid” 
fascism has provided the basis for struggle with even the most 
moderate elements in Bantu political life, except those few chiefs 
and officials directly on the government payroll. 

The Natives Representative Council, an advisory body con- 
vened on the initiative of the government, abruptly : ujourned Dec. 
7 when the African members demanded the right to answer the 
opening government speaker who presented the Malan program. 
They declared they could not continue unless allowed to voice 
Hieir opposition immediately so that their constituents might not 
feel that they had accepted the government’s views on segregation. 

Prof. Z. K. Matthews denounced apartheid as a “policy that is 
administered unilaterally and therefore will never satisfy the Afri- 
ean people.” Selope Thema, editor of the influential Bantu World, 
warmed that “if we part today there will be a clash.” 

But when the chairman of the meeting, permanent secretary 


for Native Affairs Werner W. Eiselen ruled that the “normal busi- 


ness of the session must come first,” the Council was indefinitely 
adjurned. 


Prof. Matthews, with a Master's degree from Yale and a LI. B. 
from a South African university is head of the Fort Hare depart- 
ment of African Studies. He is a member of the national executive 
committee of the African National Congress. He is respected even 
by the African chiefs and government-supported hierarchy and 
has hitherto played a moderate role in African resistance politics. 


After the deadiock in the Natives Representative Council, 
Mrs. Margaret Ballinger, one of three white members representing 
the Bantu peoples in the South African House of Assembly, stated: 
“The government was represented first of all by a Minister 
who, declaring that the African members of the N.R.C. were 
merely a collection: of agitators, refused to meet the Council and 
kept it in suspense for more than two years. Now we have another 
Minister who is prepared to meet African leaders and visit town- 
ships. and reserves but only on a master-servant basis, a_ basis 


which the members of the Council declared, is going to be 
challenged. 


“The African members, speaking for themselves and for their 
constituents, have declared themselves irrevocably opposed to 
apartheid, which they know to be a sham and a fraud. 


“There is little doubt that the spirit. ef the N.R.C. today 
is the spirit of the African people as a whole, and one group 
is likely to prove just as difficult as another for a Government 
that is not prepared to concede rights of political development 
and the open door to citizenship-to the mass of their ir population.” 
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upstate New York will meet with s , 
consumers, labor and tenants ata } § 
city-country conference today (Sat-s 


ager of the New Jersey Federated 8 


_ SAMUEL WISEMAN 


|; control and decontrol orders have 
(| only added to the confusion. Far- 
|| mers are not to blame for the high 206, 
|, retail prices.” 
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Harlem Rally to Hit 
-|DuBois Indictment 


The indictment of Dr. W. E. B. 
|DuBois by the U. S. government 
will be protested Wednesday eve-. 
ning, at a Harlem mass rally spon- 
sored by the American Labor Party, 
it was - announced yesterday. 
Speakers at the meeting; to be 
held at the Golden Gate Ballroom, 


142 St. and Lenox Ave., will in- 
clude the noted Negro educator. 
Also Vito Marcantonio, Frances 
Smith and Charles Collins. Ewart 
Guiner will chair the meeting. 


The “Pally for Peace and Free- 
dom” will also protest the freeing 
of 21 Nazi muraerers’ by the U. S, 
in German; the executioin of the 
Martinsville Seven and the police- 
killing of John Derrick, Negro ex- 
GI. The rally will also spark further 
effort to save the lives of the Tren- 
ton Six and Willie McGee, Negro 
frame-up victims now w facing y death, 


WHO GOT STUNG? 


The Sour Map got stung—over- 
‘paid for ordinary furniture 
(Never visited -Artistie Modern) ! 
The Happy Chap saved on 


euperb custom ARTISTIC 
MODERN FURNITURE! ¢ 


Get wise — BEFORE you buy! 


» 169 
Med €. 3314 9. 


Thurs. te :30 
FURNITURE 


"Ty re, S1Lid 
Moder ‘é 


Factory: 45 E. 8th St. Wed. to 8:30 p.m. 


- THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE * 
TO SEND PARCELS TO RUS. 
' SIA, ROMANIA and ISRAEL 

Duty Prepaid ts Fhrough 


PARCELS TU RUSSIA, Inc 


391 EASTERN PAB KWAY 
. . . 
Brookivn 16. N 


ie 
M A in 


Teiephonc 


—— 


e LICENSED BY THE USSR e 
e NEW AIR MAM SERVICE ¢ 
Especially fer Medicine 


(STREPTOMYCIN) 
Takes 4 or & days te USSR 


Last Call for a Fascinating Vacation 


Our Winter Season Closes’: March Sth 
Special features for 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY WEEKEND . 


LES PINE, Comedian 
Dancing to ALLAN TRESSER’S Band 
Well-known Concert Singer 


ice-skating, toboganning and all other winter sports 


Farmer-Consumer 


Parley Tomorrow 
Farmers from New Jersey and . 


urday), at Labor Temple, 242 E.3 


4 St., to discuss price and inflation 
controls, 


Sidney Stolberg, general man- 


: * 
Egg Producers poapeestyy’, said,, ae 
“prices farmers have been receiving ® 


Make your reservations now at 


FURRIERS JOINT COUNCIL, WAtkins 4-6600 
er direct at WHITE LAKE, N. Y. 350 


WORKERS RESORT...........: 


for exzgs have varried this SCASON “eaammanennacaseesananesenennes eecaesaaaaeaneuanes| 


tod 


if 


from 80 cents per dozen to as low oS SS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSH SSS SSS SSeS Sener eeewe 


Classified Ads 


as 44 cents, while their feed prices 
have climbed from over $80 a ton 
since June, 1950, toa current high 
of $100 per ton. 


“Poultrymen are incensed at the APARTMENT TO SHARE 


manipulations on the commodity YOUNG MAN, share apartment near ae. 


Manhattan, Telephone, kitchen, 


exchange and feel that the recent op’ month. Call 6-8 p.m. EN 9-675S. 


The Worker. 


GIRL share apartment, jlow rent, privacy, 
tenement near Greenwich Village. Box 


FURNISHED ROOM TO LET 


~~ 


February 17, 1950 


In everlasting memory of his leadership of the 
heroic struggles of the unemployed for jobs, 
welfare and unemployment insurance: in tribute 
to his contributions in the great united front 
May Day Demonstrations in New York City, 
and his tireless devotion to the working class 
and the Communist. Party in the fight for peace, 
democracy and Socialism. 


NEW YORK STATE COMMITTEE 
_ COMMUNIST PARTY 


i 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
Vector Laboratories 


217 THIRD AVENUE e GR 3-768¢ 


Sales — Installatie: -- Sivelée 


pee | 


LARGE ROOM, neatly furnished, suitable 
for eouple. Lower Bast Side. Box 205, 
The Worker, 


ROOM TO RENT 


21 East 108th St. (Apartment 10). Large 
front roem, piano. Kitchen privileges. 


FOR SALE 
(Appliances) 


iN QUEENS 


Complete Optical Service 
Kyes Examined (Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. -KARP 
Optometrist 
89-08—164 St. (opp. Macy’s) Jamaica 


Uper Men., Wed., Fri., #:30 AM te 8 Pm 
fues.. Thurs.. Set. $:30 te @ — OF 48-2852 


VACUUM CLEANERS—newest 
cloth bag to empty. Spec. $59.50 complete 
with attachments, Standard Brand Dist. 
143 Feurth Ave. (13th and i¢th Sts.), 
GR 3-7819. 


INTERIORS 


MODERN CABINET MAKING, individual 


-. designs, large selection, eccasional tanles, 
reasonable prices. Dependable. Beran- 
‘®rban, 22 Astor Pi. 


Monday - Saturday, 10-6, ee 


4349 econiiliia (Bank Btdg.) 


N. Shafigs - Wm. Vogel — GR 7 


rel cs 


Thursday, late. 
PYANO INSTRUCTIONS 


NCERT pianist—qualified teacher. ea 
sonable rates. Call after 7:30 p.m, Alan 
Booth—WaA 6-2705. 


.- SERVICES 
ED T AUTO REPAIRS 


W-68tb Bi. ‘Suet eer. 


TR esate Ask 7 or "Jerry. 


type-——no | 


OR 4-6123. Open) 


(Printing) 

CALL CH 3-0663 for offset printing.’ Art 
work, varityping, mimeographing. Let- 
ters, forms, circutars, postcards, quick 
service, reasonable, unien: shep. Lithart 
Letter Service, 151 W. 2ist St., N.Y.C. 


(Uphelstery) 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, sprimgs retied in 
your heme. Reasonable. Furniture re- 
paired, slipeovered, reuphoistered Com- 
“oo | attention. Mornings 9-1. HY¥acinth 
8-788 
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TRUCKS FOR SIRE 


ALL JOBS moving. storage, all projects, 
closed vans, tow rates. Call Ed Wendel, 
JE 6-8000, day-night. 


JIMMIE’S pickup, trucking service, small 
jobs. Shortest notice. Dependabk, re- 
liable. UN 4-7707. 


Sian 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


| For the Daily Worker : 


-<¢Por Gacniniinds Ads) 
Bix words constitute one line 
Minimum charge — @ ines 


DEADLINES: 
Previous one at 1p. m. 
Friday 3 Pp. m. 


For The (Weekend) Worke 
: Previous 


Wednesday tht 
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“it's Spri 
Training 
Time Again! 


Big League ball players, 


steadily deserting the grim. 


gray wintry lands of the north, move south this weekend for 
-a two months spring training grind—the longest permitted 


since World War II. 


Rookies, pitchers and catchers came 


first and they already were hard at work in two camps. The 


Washington Senators were first to 
congregate last Thursday at their 
base in Orlando and yesterday 
manager Eddie Sawyer of the 
champion Phillies assembled the 
vanguard of his crew at Clear- 
water. 


Monday morning the New: York 
Giants, returning to Florida for 
the first time since 1946, open 
their camp at St. Petersburg. They 
are exchanging bases with the 
World Champion Yankees for one 
year, the, Yankees going to Phoenix. 
Ariz., where they will report to 
manager Casey Stegel on Wednes- 
day. 

There are 10 of the 16 major 
league clubs in Florida this spring 
and all will. get into action this 
week. The Dodgers report at Vero 
Beach and the Athletics at West 
Valm Beach on Monday, the 
Braves at Bradenton and the Card- 
inals at St. Petersburg on Tuesday, 
and the Red at Tampa and the 
Tigers at Lakeland on Thursday. 

Action won't begin as quickly 
for some of the clubs training m 
the West. The White Sox start it 
out at Pasadena, Cal., on Tuesday, 
the Yankees on Wednesday, and 
the Cubs at Santa Catalina Island 
off California on Thursday. How- 
ever, the other three wont start 
out until Mareh 1. The Pirates 
open that day in San Bernardino, 
Cal., the Browns at Burbank, Cal., 
and the Indians at Tucson, Ariz. 

All clubs will have the same 
sites as a year ago except the 
Giants and Yankees, although the 
Dodgers will desert their barracks- 
like quarters in Vero Beach to go 
to Miami after preliminary exer- 
cises are completed. 


As usual, the players are far 
less excited about the annual jour- 
ney to “paradise” than the fans 
back home who will be clamoring 
for reports on their idols. Pay 
days, as such, don’t start for the 
athletes until the regular season 
_ begins. They are on expenses only 
and it means long trips away from 
home and families in most cases. 

Activities until March 10 will be 
restricted to workouts, calisthenics 
and routine batting, fielding,. and 
pitching drills. On that date, the 


gate in Garfield said. 


(teams will open the annual exhi- 


bition schedules which continue 
antil the season officially opens on 
April 16, through the towns of 
Florida, Arizona, and California 
and thence northward into the 
hamlets and way stations of the 
South, Southwest and Midwest. 
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done on wages a price increase 
must be assured. 


PASSAIC, N. J.—The sons and 
daughters of this; citys 1936 
woolen strikers manned _ their 
picket lines around three major 
mills here Friday. The strike began 
at 7 a.m. Twenty-four hour picket- 
ing was organized by the strike 
committee of TWUA locals 656, 
654 and 850. 

“We expect a long strike, and 


we're prepared for it,” a picket 


captain at the Fortsmann factory 
The picket 
captain, an army veteran, said his 
parents ‘had participated in the 
1926 woolen strikers. 

Charles Serraino, TWUA ‘state 
director, said, “Were going to 
keep the plants shut down as ef- 
fectively and as long as possible.” 
He reported that over 13,500 
woolen workers including office 
employes, had been brought out. 
- He said one out. of every two 
affected by the stoppage, which 
familiés in the Passaic area was 
he termed a lockout. 

Several /Fortsmann workers 
sneered at the company's efforts to 
use the excuse of a war emergency 
to squeeze higher prices out of 
ahe consumers. 

The three local unions’ strike 
committees are organizing coffee- 
and-sandwich shacks for the all- 
day pickets, and are preparing soup 
kitchens. 

“Put it in your paper. Were 
determined and were going to 
stick it out as long as it takes,” 
the young picket captain said. 

Union officials felt the companies 
could meet wage demands without 
receiving any price increases. 


he 
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St. Johns could well afford its 
overtime loss to Niagara at the 
Garden Thursday night, but CCNY 
didn’t have enough leeway for its 
overtime licking by Canisius, The} 
tourney sands may have run. out 
on the double champions of last 
year, twice licked in overtime this 
week, and with a record reduced 
to an undistimguished 10-7 mark. 

Both Buffalo schools, inciden- 
tally, are in the running for the In- 
vitation tourney, having been listed 
despite Canisius six defeats and 
Niagara's 7th. St. Johns, of course, 
still has a terrific record of 18-3 
and is a cinch to land a spot in 
‘both big tourneys. 

City almost had this one pulled 
out against the inspired drive of 
the hustling conquerers of Niagara 
and Arizona. With the score tied 
and a minute to go, they held the 
ball for a last shot by Roman, but 
the hook rimmed the basket and 
went out. Then big Ed was called 
for his fifth foul as overtime started 
‘and City never could quite do it. 

St. Johns seemed to be in con- 
trol all the way, but incessant 
drive, led by the brilliant 5-10 East 
Harlemite, Zeke Sinicola, finally 
whipped them. Little Zeke scored 
29 points in an exhibition of shoot- 


St. Johns players who tried to hold 
him in check. Big Zawoluk, off to 


ing and driving that had the crowd 
cheering, and he was responsible 
for the fouling out of three key 
a hot start, scored 33 as his op- 
ponent was only 6-3, but Zeke was 
lost in the final hurly burly.— 

GAMES COMING UP: and 
their relations to tourney hopes: 
NYU, with a 9-3 record and still 
in the running, plays Brooklyn Col- 
lege Saturday and should’ be too 
strong for the interboro rivals. 
Then on Tuesday they get-their big 
chance against St. Johns to really 
crash tto the fore. In the Garden 
opener that night, Manhattan, very 
much in‘ the running with four de- 
feats, can come close to clinching 
a spot with a win ovér strong La- 
Salle of Philly, which has a record 
of 18-5 and tourney shopes of its 
own. 

On Wednesday undefeated Col- 
umbia steps out of the Ivy Circuit 
for its annual trip to West Point, 
where it should teach the Cadets a 
few things. Seton Hall goes down 
to Philly in a ‘Yame involving two 
tourney hopefuls. On Thursday, 


Lafayette meets City at the Gar- 
den in what may now be a what- 
of-it game, and LIU comes back to) 
tackle strong Cincinnati, the land's 
highest scoring combine and a 
tourney cinch with only two de- 
feats. The speedy Ohians beat LIU 


‘The Miracle’ 


Banned by 
Regents Board 


ALBANY.—The New York State 
Board of Regens bowed to Catholic 
hierarchy pressure Friday and 
banned the Italian movie, “The 
Miracles,” a “sacrilegious” a 
Queens), the local council of ‘the 
Catholic Knights of Columbus 
forced the Ozone Park Theatre to 
cancel a scheduled week’s showing 
of the prize-winning Italian film, 
“Bicycle Thief.” The K. of C. had 
picketed the theatre and threatened 
to make it close. The organization 
claimed it objected to the picture 
because it “glorifies a thief.” The 
film actually was widely hailed as 
a moving account of an Italian 
workers search for the stolen 
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bicycle he needs to keep-his job. 

The ban on “The Miracle” was 
the first time the Regent board had 
revoked a license issued by the 
Motion Picture Review Board. 

“This picture takes the concept 
so sacred in both the Protestant 
and Catholic versions of the Bible 
and associates it with drunkedness, 
seduction, mockery and lewdness,” 
the board saidy 

The film was produced in Italy 
by Roberto Rosellini and tells of 
a woman who is seduced by a 
man she believes to be St. Jo- 
seph. 

- The distributors of the film are 
appealing the Board’s ruling to the 
State Supreme Court and seeking 
to stay enforcement of the order. 

Samuel Aronowitz, Albany attor- 
ney for Joseph Burstyn, Inc., the 
American distributors of the film, 
a the Board’s decision surprised 

im, 

Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
archbishop of New York, had or- 
dered that all Catholics boycott 


: the film. 


Chancellor John P. Myers, Chan- 
cellor Emeritus William J. Wallin, 
W. Leland Thompson, Edward R. 
Eastman, W. Kingsland Macy, 
Wells V. Moot, Roger William 
Straus, Dominick F. Maurillo, 


tm 


ad 


The Regents who voted to can-' 
cel the movie's license included’ 


John. F. Bosnan and 
Holtzmann. 
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USSR Protests 
Freeing Japan 
War Criminals 


LONDON.—Moscow radio said 
Friday that the Soviet Union had 
protested to the United States 
government against the release by 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur of Jap- 
anese war criminals. 

The broadcast said a_ protest 
note had been delivered to the 
U. S. State Department by the So- 
viet embassy in Washington last 
Monday. 

It said the note told the United 
States government that it must bear 
the responsibility for “all the con- 
sequences arising from such illegal 
actions: ... 


WORKER SZortof 
CCNY May Be Through Now; 
NYU’s Chance Coming Up — 


83-65 last year, but LIU was 
crumbling then, and this team isn't. 

On the pro front, the Knicks 
meet Syracuse at the Armroy Sat- 
urday for the eighth time. Syra- 
cuse leads in the series, 4-3. 

HERE IS THE complete list of 
36 teams announced as under con- 
sideration for the Invitation Tour- 
ney on Wednesday, with.their cur- 
rent records: 

CCNY (10-7), Long Island (19- 
4), St. John’s (18-3), NYU (9-5), 
Fordham (18-6), Manhattan (15-4), 
Seton Hall (17-4), Princeton (13- 
2), Villanova (17-4), LaSalle (18-5), 
Navy 15-4), North Carolina (22-4), 
Holy Cross (15-5), Connecticut 
(16-3), - Canisius - (13-6), Niagara 
(15-7), Cornell (14-4), Colgate (12- 
2); Washington and Jefferson (13- 
1), Louisville (18-3), Cincinnati 
(14-2), Dayton’ (19-4), Baldwin- 
Wallace (13-4),- Toledo (14-8) 
Evansville (17-3), Lawrence Tech 
(14-2), Hamline (17-1), Beloit (14- 
3), Bradley (23-4), St. Louis (18-5), 
Brigham Young (20-4), Arizona 
(19-4), Southern California (18-2), 
and Washington (15-4). 


Fuchs Leads 
Record Tries 


Jim Fuchs, the only man who 
has heaved the 16-pound shot 58 
feet more than once, may inch 
closer to his coveted goal of 60 
feet at Saturday night's National 
AAU indoor track and field cham- 
pionships. 

Besides Fuchs, many other U., S. 
Lopes for the 1952 Olympics will 
compete for the 15 national titles. 

Don Gehrmann, scheduled to 
desert the mile for the 1,000-yard 
run, will face. such runners as de- 
fending champion Roscoe Browne, 
NCAA 880 champion Bill Brown 
and Pat Bowers, the 1:15 half- 
miler from Kansas. 

Olympic Champion Mal Whit- 
field, IC4A titlist Charley Moore 
and George Rhoden, world’s fast- 
est quarter-miler, head the 600. 
Harrison Dillard will try for his 
fifth straight triumph in the 60- 
yard hurdles; Fred Wilt and de- 
fending champion John Joe Barry, 
top the’ mile field; and Bob Rich- 
ards will try to make his second 


15-foot pole vault in other feature 
events. 


“EXCITING”’—D. W. 
“POWERFUL” —HERALD-TRIB, 


a new play by PAUL PETERS 


NAT TURNER 


with FRANK SILVERA 


Eves. 8:45 exc. Mon. $1.20, $1.80, $2.40 
PEOPLE’S DRAMA THEATRE 
212 Eldridge St. (F Train te 2nd Ave.) 
RESERVATIONS GR 5-3838 
Tickets also at Bookfair, 1383 W. 44 St. 
Special cates for theatre parties 
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|“Freedom Road” 


Mth ST. GALLERY 


FINE 


CUSTOM MATS 
and FRAMES 


133 West 44th Street 
LE 2.3834 


Open Daily: 10:45 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. 


‘HOOTENANNY 


REPRODUCTIONS — | 
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““NIGHT TRAIN” 
and 


‘Alexander Nevsky”’ 


Wear 14° ST. GRS-6975 
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‘‘Extraordinary’’—H.T. ‘“‘Magnificent’—Times 


and DANCE 


featuring Laura Duncan, 
Ai-Ye Trio, Ernie Lieber- 
man, Frank Lopez, Louise 
Jeffers, Bob Claiborne, Rev. 
Gary Davis, Charles Riley, 
Bill Robinson, Rector Bailey 


At the Penthouse 13 Astor 
Pl. Tickets $1.00 in ad- 
vance (reserved), $1.20 at 
door, at Bookshops, Peo- 
ple's Artists, 106 E. 14th 
Bt. — OR 17-4818 : 
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